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The most wondertul 
musical instrument the 
world has ever known. 


“Wonderful indeed!’’ you'll say after 
hearing the Vctrola, for this new instru- 
ment is the greatest step forward made in 
any musical instrument for many a day—since 
the advent of the Victor. 

The lctrola is the first and only instrument 
of its kind. - It is not simply a cabinet containing 
another instrument, but is a complete instrument 
in itself—spccially designed and constructed, and 
embodying new and exclusive patented features. 













Victrola XVI 


Ciseassian walant, $200 A handsome cabinet to outward appearances, grace- 

oo. tee ful in design and beautiful in its simplicity. But what 

Music made loud or soft by a World of melody it gives forth! And what a wonder- 

gpening or closing the small fully pure and mellow tone! Never before were the 

Contains albums for 150 rec- great masterpieces of music—all the splendid Victor 

ords and drawer for accessories. : 
music—played so sweetly and perfectly. 

“Where does the music come from?’’ you ask. Beneath the lid of the 
Victrola is a turntable on which the Victor Record is placed. From there the 
tone-waves are carried through the tapering arm down to the sounding board 
surface which amplifies and reflects them. And the melody floats out from behind 
the small doors which can be regulated to make the music loud or soft at will. 

This then is the Victyola—the most wonderful of all musical instruments. 
But you can’t know how wonderful it really is until you hear it, for the Victrola 
has a tone-quality such as is possessed by no other 
instrument. 

Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor dealer’s—he 
will gladly play it for you. Look for the Victor Dog on the 
inside of the lid. 

“7rite to us for complete catalogues of the Victrola, the 
Victer—large range of styles, $10, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100 
—and of over 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. % 








A complete list of new Victor Records for July will be found 
in the July number of Munsey’s and August Cosmopolitan. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


a oe country has been more in- 
the People terested in school and college 
Tath Of. ; : , 

graduation exercises, in the 
weather, the crops, and,—not least,—in the 
national game of baseball than it has been 
in the clashes and discords of the Senate de- 
bate over tariff schedules and new kinds of 
federal taxation. In some sense, of course, 
it is a fortunate thing that the country is not 
all torn up over the tariff question. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that the best thought of the country is not 
giving more studious attention to what is 
going on in Washington. Never before have 
we had so strong and so able a tariff debate, 
with so little popular feeling about it. 
Where little groups of men are gathered to- 
gether, at the lunch table or in the evening, 
in our centers of trade and commerce, it is 
by the rarest chance that one finds them 
talking about any phase of the matters so 
seriously under dispute at the nation’s capi- 
tal. They are much more likely to be talk- 
ing about the accusation against President 
Woodrow Wilson that he is “ trying to turn 
Princeton into an educational institution,” 
or to be planning how they can get out of 
town over Saturday for a game of golf or 
an automobile run. 


nen In the country districts, at the 
as Well a3 post office while waiting for the 
ou” mail or on the grocery porch, 
they are talking about the price of wheat or 


‘Mr. Roosevelt’s exploits in Africa, and they 


are just as eager and as well informed about 
the standing of the professional baseball 
teams as are the younger element in the cities 
where the big games are actually played. 
But never by chance do they seem to be 
talking about protection and free trade, the 
income tax or the probable outcome of the 
work of the extra session. They are inter- 


ested to some extent in the personalities of 
public life——in President Taft and Vice- 
President Sherman, who play golf and go to 
the ball games; in Uncle Joe Cannon, in 
Aldrich, in Dolliver, in Bailey and Beve- 
ridge, in Root as a Senator, and new men 
like Cummins and Gore, and in the emer- 
gence of Lorimer, who has captured Hop- 
kins’ seat. But they do not know exactly 
what it was that Dolliver made his great 
speech about; they only know that he has 
somehow added immensely to his reputation 
as a debater. They know that Cummins 
has made his mark without waiting around 
Washington for a few years, and they seem 
to be quite indifferent as to which way the 
vote goes when the so-called “ insurgent ” 
Senators present their amendments to the 


Aldrich bill. 


Tariff Revision It would be ridiculous, in short, 
pitready to assert, in view of all the facts, 

* that the American public is tak- 

ing tariff revision seriously. ‘The average 
man of affairs has been much more anxious 
to have Congress adjourn than to have the 
questions at issue settled in one way or in 
another. The few people who have shown 
constant and intelligent interest in the work 
of the extra session have nearly all of them 
been at work about some particular thing 
that related to their own lines of business. 
The paper -companies and the newspapers 
have been fighting one another over the tar- 
iff on pulp and print paper. New England 
shoe interests have taken one view of free 
hides, and the cattle-raising States have taken 
the opposite. The big States of the central 
part of the country that use a great deal of 
lumber and produce little or none have 
wanted to bring Canadian lumber in free, 
while the Pacific Coast, the States on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the much-protected and 
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Photograph by Clinedinst. E 
HON. WILLIAM LORIMER, THE NEW SENATOR FROM 
ILLINOIS. 


(Mr. Lorimer has for a number of years been a 
representative in Congress from a Chicago District. 
As such he voted on the Payne Tariff bill several 
weeks ago. His election to the Senate’ to fill the seat 
vacated by Mr. Hopkins is in time to give him a vote 
upon the Aldrich bill.) 


always clamorous State of Maine are de- 
manding the continuance of the lumber tar- 
iff, in the interest of their devastating saw- 
mills. Louisiana is willing to condone every 
conceivable tariff abuse in consideration of 
protection for her sugar crop. Florida and 
California will concede anything if citrus 
fruits from the West Indies and elsewhere 
are heavily taxed. But the citizen whose 
interest is broad and general is not exerting 
himself on the tariff question this year, and 
even if he were, it would be hard for him to 
get an effective hearing. 


Why It is not that our national tariff 
Interest 1s and revenue systems are so satis- 
80 Slack. ° sinus : 

factory that public opinion is 
thus seemingly indifferent about their re- 
vision and reform. It is rather because the 
public intelligence has grown to a point 


where it has wholly. lost faith in the old- 
fashioned notion that the way to deal with 
the tariff question is to put two big political 
parties in opposition to one another, and then 
take sides with the one party or with the 
other. ‘There is no longer any true line of 
cleavage between the great parties on the 
tariff question, and there is no harmony or 
consistency within either of the party camps. 
Nor is there any longer any deep respect felt 
for the idea that great changes in policies 
and methods of national taxation can be 
successfully improvised in a few weeks or 
months by Congress committees, subject to 
the perfection of details under the ordeal of 
parliamentary debate. Our States in the 
development of their local tax systems in the 
last quarter-century have usually found it 
necessary to appoint commissions of very able 
and experienced men to make careful inves- 
tigations and bring in reports after ample 
study. If Mr. Aldrich and others in Con- 
gress had undertaken to revise the national 
tax system by methods analagous to those 
they are using in their efforts to bring about 
an ultimate reform in our banking and cur- 
rency system we should have: had a very 
different situation before the country. A re- 
port on the tariff, the internal revenue, and 
the possible new forms of taxation, made 
with the same care that is being devoted to 
the forthcoming report on currency and 
banking, would get the serious attention not 
only of Congress, but of every capable per- 
son in the entire country. We should then 
have something to argue about and, if neces- 
sary, to fight over. 


pre But, as matters stand, we are 
nest ve dealing with the revision of the 
* tariff by a system which makes 

it much easier to maintain the status quo 
than to reconstruct things in any funda- 
mental way. ‘Thus the Aldrich bill nat- 
urally showed a tendency to get back much 
nearer the existing Dingley law, than did the 
Payne bill; and the House measure in most 
respects, and on the average, had not de- 
parted greatly from the present laws. Either 
bill, when viewed from a distance and in 
reasonable perspective, presented no marked 
change of outline along the tariff horizon. 
Most kinds of business had adapted them- 
selves to the Dingley law, just as they had 
made account of other fixed conditions, like 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and the ordinary freight rates. Every- 
body discovered in the course of the last cam- 
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paign that the tariff was not a sharp issue. 
As soon as Congress had met in special ses- 
sion it was evident that the Democratic mem- 
bers were more eager to protect the indus- 
tries of their respective districts or States 
than they were to support a consistent Demo- 
cratic bill framed in opposition to the Re- 
publican measure. ‘They had their easy op- 
portunity to present to the country and to 
the House of Representatives a Democratic 
substitute for the Payne bill. But they had 
no bill to present, nor could they have agreed 
upon the salient outlines of an opposition 
program. ‘Thus the country saw, first, that 
tariff revision as undertaken by the Repub- 
licans would not be radical, and, second, 
that the idea of a radical revision would not 
be strongly represented either by the opposi- 
tion party or by dissenting members of the 
party in power. ‘The additions to the free 
list.—free hides, free lumber, free iron ore, 
as proposed by Mr. Payne and his commit- 
tee,—did not represent revision and reform 
so much as they represented the views of 
particular interests. “The proposal to tax tea 
and coffee was, indeed, in the interest of a 
real revenue reform, but was afterward aban- 
doned, because it gave the demagogues too 
good a chance to say that this was a tax on 
the poor man. The country having clearly 
perceived that the Democrats had no program 
of opposition, and thorough-going revision of 
the tariff having no body of united and con- 
sistent supporters in Congress, the one thing 
chiefly desirable was to get the tariff out of 
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CONFLICTING ORDERS ! 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


the way, so’ that uncertainties might not de- 
lay the process of recovery in the financial 
and industrial world. 


poe The chief motive for getting some 
Revisionto sort of change in the tariff sched- 
Stop Agitation. 14. was frankly expressed. That 
motive was to secure revision enough to avoid 
having tariff agitation too disturbing a fac- 
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SENATOR CUMMINS, OF IOWA. 


(Who has been chiefly instrumental in forcing @ 
situation that will result in submitting an income 
tax amendment to the States.) 


tor in the immediate future of politics and 
industry. President Taft had strongly de- 
clared for an honest and appropriate revi- 
sion of the tariff schedules, and by this he 
had plainly meant a.reduction in the average 
rates of duty, and.sharp changes at a num- 
ber of points.’ Mr. Taft still adheres to the 
view that the Republican party promised to 
make a real, “ downward ” revision of the 
tariff, and that it must keep its word. There 
is one sense in which the party has now faced 
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its promises. Each House of Congress has 
overhauled the tariff, schedule by schedule, 
the country has been invited to join the dis- 
cussion, and the debating, particularly in the 
Senate, has been frank and above-board. 
Even if changes are not radical, it cannot be 
said that the tariff has not been subjected to 
the process of revision. When the Senate 
debate is ended and the Aldrich bill as 
amended is submitted to the final arbitra- 
ment of the conference committees of the two 
Houses alt the important points of differ- 
ence will stand out in a strong light before 
the country. It is generally believed that 
President Taft’s influence will be felt at 
that stage of the proceedings, and that he 
will urge the wisdom of the lower rather 
than the higher rates as a general rule. It 
was expected by those best informed that 
the Senate would reach a final vote some- 
where near July 1, and that the work of the 
conference committees might require about 
two weeks. Of course the proposal of a new 
form of: taxation, as set forth in a Presi- 
dential message, might make further delay, 
even until August. 


Motive of The one strong bond of sym- 
Income-Tax pathy that made it possible for a 
* dissenting group of Republican 
Senators to act at various points with the 
Democrats was to be found in the view that 


the Aldrich bill did not fairly equalize the . 


burden of taxation as between the rich and 
the poor. The motive controlling the agree- 
ment upon an income-tax amendment was not 
so much the production of needed revenue 
as the shaping of an equitable system of fed- 
eral taxation. Senator Cummins and those 
acting with him believed that the best way 
to get rid of some of the abuses of the high 
tariff system was to initiate at once a form 
of taxation which could be developed in the 
future and which would reach, openly and 
directly, the surplus resources of those who 
could contribute amply to’ the support of 
the Government without feeling the burden. 
This, of course, is a doctriné that has long 
been officially proclaimed by the Democratic 
party. In its Denver platform that party 
declared for an income tax and for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment which 
would remove all doubt as to the power of 
Congress to adopt such a method of obtain- 
ing a revenue. Senator Bailey, of Texas, has 
represented the Democratic view on this sub- 
ject and Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has stood 
for the view of the Republican minority. 


The bills introduced by these 
Tax Was two Senators were different in 
Sidetracked. . : 

some important particulars, It 
was believed by Mr. Aldrich and the Re- 
publican majority that they could defeat the 
income tax because of differences between 
the two pending proposals. When, however, 
toward the middle of June, Senator Bailey 
and Senator Cummins compromised their 
differences and agreed upon one bill instead 
of two they were in a position to force an 
agreement upon a date for a vote upon their 

proposition and, as it appeared, they had a 

very fair chance to secure an adoption of 
their measure as an amendment to the Ald- 
rich bill. An income tax at this time not 

only has the disfavor of Mr. Aldrich and 
the Senate leaders, but it is also contrary to 
the judgment of President Taft on grounds 
of constitutional interpretation, if not on 
grounds of political expediency. Conse- 
quently Mr. Taft came to the relief of the 
beleaguered managers of the Aldrich bill with 

a special message, which was duly read in 
Congress and throughout the country,: on 

June 17. In this message Mr. Taft calls 

attention to the fact that he had recom- 
mended in his inaugural address and _ his 

message to Congress the adoption of a tax 
on inheritances as a means of meeting the 
probable deficiency of income. 


How the 


Points of Lhe House of Representatives, 
the Special as he proceeded to explain, had 
* already adopted this idea. The 
Senate, however, was considering an income 
tax and was not apparently in favor of the 
tax on inheritances. The form-of income 
tax proposed in the Senate, Mr. Taft further 

















*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY ON HOME PRODUCTS, 
From the Sun (Baltimore). 
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assures us, is almost the same as that 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared unconstitutional after its 
adoption in connection with the Wilson tar- 
iff bill. It is therefore recommended by the 
President that Congress, before resorting to 
the device of a federal income tax, should 


‘secure the removal of all constitutional 


doubts and scruples by taking steps to amend 
the Constitution. ‘This would require the 
framing and adoption of a suitable amend- 
ment by Congress and its submission to the 
States in order to secure the needed approval 
of at least three-fourths of the forty-six mem- 
bers of the Union. Meanwhile, instead of 
an income tax, Mr. Taft proposed that 
Congress should levy a tax of 2 per cent. 
upon the earnings of corporations. While 
this would partake of the nature of an in- 
come tax, it would be construed as an “ ex- 
cise tax upon the privilege of doing busi- 
ness as an artificial entity and of freedom 
from the general partnership liability en- 
joyed by those who own the stock.” w 


Mr. Taft’s advice not to attempt 
to levy an income tax until Con- 
gress had been clearly given the 
constitutional authority is likely to be ac- 
cepted. “Those who had pushed the income 
tax movement to the point where they be- 
lieved themselves about to win a victory in 
the Senate were far from pleased with a 
Presidential message that frustrated their 
plans. They were not disposed to give up 
the idea of obtaining a vote on the income 
tax, but they declared themselves to be en- 
tirely willing meanwhile to make the power 
of Congress broader and more unquestioned 
by amending the Constitution. ‘There are 
those of us who believe that the power to 
tax incomes ought to be vested in Congress 
in order that it may be used promptly and 
without question in times of emergency. Un- 
der the Constitution as it stands, direct taxes 
have to be apportioned to the States in the 
ratio of their population. Under the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by the courts an in- 
come tax is a direct tax and cannot be levied 
and collected except through an undesirable 
method of apportionment. . 


Desirable 
Amendment. 


a ; hack 

«Shall Meanwhile Mr. Taft does not 

) WeTry make it quite clear why, having 
_ New Taxes ? 


recommended inheritance taxes 
and having secured the adoption of such a 
plan by the House, he should at so late a 
stage in the proceedings of the special ses- 
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SENATOR JOSEPH W. BAILEY, OF TEXAS. 


(Who has led the Democrats in the demand for an 
income tax.) 


sion abandon the inheritance tax and propose 
a still different form of new tax which had 
not been under discussion in either house. 
Mr. Aldrich, in presenting his bill on behalf 
of the Finance Committee, declared himself 
strongly against new forms of taxation at the 
present time, and believed that the tariff and 
internal revenue levies would give the Gov- 
ernment a sufficient income. If Mr. Aldrich 
and his supporters now accept the plan of a 
tax on corporation earnings it will not be 
from conviction as to its need or merit, but 
as a substitute for a threatened income tax, 
which would at once be questioned in the 
courts and lead to confusion. Mr. Taft’s 
proposed tax on corporations is well worth 
study, but it is hardly a thing to be adopted 
off-hand. It would seem almost impossible 
to apply it to all corporations, the small ones 
as well as the great ones; yet if it is not to 
be so applied it would prove no easy matter 
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to find any logical, legal, or practical line of 
separation between those to be taxed and 
- those to be exempted. 


a ig Al Mr. Taft suggests, a fed- 
About Corpora- eral excise tax on corporations is 

tion Taxes. +4 be a step toward Government 
regulation and control, there must be in- 
volved a very large expansion of machinery 
for keeping track of corporation reports, ac- 
counts, and affairs. Moreover, if the earn- 
ings of corporations are to be taxed there 
will have to be something like uniform meth- 
ods of accounting and reporting in order to 
get at the true amount of earnings in the 
meaning of the law. Mr. Taft says that the 
tax should be upon net earnings rather than 
upon gross, in order to put the burden upon 
success rather than upon failure. Various 
States, however, and also municipalities, in 
trying to find ways to tax railroads or to ex- 
act payments from franchise-holding com- 
panies for their privileges, have found that 
the only workable method is to levy a cer- 
tain percentage upon the gross receipts of a 
given company instead of upon its net earn- 
ings. Mr. Taft’s proposal has great merit 
and would seem far superior for ordinary 
practical purposes to an inquisitorial income 
tax upon individuals. But it will prove to be 
difficult proposal to embody in law and put 
into operation without a considerable period 
of time for inquiry and discussion as regards 
the details. It would seem likely that this 
year’s reveriue legislation would in the end 
fail to include any of the proposed new kinds 
of taxation. If any is to be adopted, the 
simplest and safest plan would be to stand 
consistently by the inheritance taxes as orig- 
inally advised by Mr. Taft and as included 
in the Payne bill and adopted by the House 
+f Representatives. 


site Our national system of taxation 
fhe Tarif has so many aspects that it seems 

‘ difficult to focus attention sufh- 

ciently upon the primary object of it all, 
which is to provide the Government with a 
revenue. Far better than looking about for 
new kinds of taxation are certain simple and 
obvious proposals to make the present kinds 
of taxation yield their full measure of return. 
Nothing more practical or to the point has 
been said than by Senator Beveridge in his 
exposure of the sacrifice of public income 
made when Congress remitted the extra 
taxes on tobacco without restoring the sizes 
of the fixed-price packages; so that the con- 


sumer continues to pay the war tax, which 
the Government in turn hands over to the 
tobacco companies as a clear gift, amounting 


in the course of a few years to tens of mil- 


lions of dollars. A tax on tea and coffee is 


an admirable form of impost, harming no- . 


body, affording an excellent opportunity for 
public income, and incidentally assisting in 
the enforcement of the Pure Food law. The 
Government already obtains a great part of 
its income from the tax on sugar; and it is 
highly inconsistent to defend a tax upon a 
real article of food like sugar while criticis- 
ing a tax on tea or coffee as burdening the 
ordinary family. The use of strong tea or 
strong coffee is purely a voluntary matter, 
and a moderate tax on these articles need 
not appreciably increase the cost of living. 


The internal revenue tax on beer might well 


be put back where it was for a time after the 
war with Spain. 


The As for the sugar tax, the public 
Sugar ought to understand clearly that 
‘the Government would obtain an 

even larger income, and the consumer would 
pay less than now for his sugar, if the rates 
of duty on refined sugar were reduced, while 





WHAT WILL THE SENATE DO—HOLD UP OR UPHOLD 
THE SUGAR TRUST? 


From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). 


those on crude sugar remained as they are. 
The high rates on refined sugar are for the 
benefit of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, known as the Sugar Trust, which 
proposes to keep the tariff laws in such shape 
as to make it impossible to import sugar fit 
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for use, and which thus virtually controls 
the import of the raw or crude material and 
also the markets and prices for the refined 
article. This state of things is made the 
more easily possible because the relatively 
small sugar production of Louisiana demands 
protection and the beet-sugar growers of the 
West are as yet stronger in their influence at 
Washington than they are in supplying the 
demand for sugar. Louisiana will not ulti- 
mately be a sugar-producing district, and the 
interests of the beet producers do not require 
the kind of differential between raw and 
refined sugar that suits the purposes of the 
Trust. If Congress would address itself 
much more directly to the revenue-producing 
aspects of the tariff the outcome would be 
more satisfactory than it is likely to be. 
Where the tariff clearly fosters monopoly, 
as in the case of the Sugar Trust, the paper 
combinations, and various other instances, 
there arise special reasons for reducing or 
even abolishing particular rates. But other- 
wise, as long as we have custom houses at 
all, the obvious thing is to make imports pay 
some tribute to the Treasury, however small ; 
and the growth of the free list in the face 
of Treasury deficits can hardly be justified 
from the standpoint of thrifty finance. 


iiitanatad It is fair to say that the debate 
and Their in the Senate has added a good 
‘deal to the respect of the country 

for the ability of many of the members of 
that’ body. Mr. Aldrich has had a most dif- 
ficult task and at various points he has met 
his match. It was not, of course, to be ex- 
pected that the chairman of the Finance 
Committee could know more about every- 
thing than various individual colleagues 
could know about some one particular topic 
or schedule. But on the whole Mr. Aldrich 
has shown great readiness, power, and re- 
source. “The opportunities afforded by this 
protracted debate have given some of the 
rewer members positions in the Senate that 
otherwise they might not have attained for 
several years. "Thus the country has discov- 
ered in Mr. Gore, the blind Senator from 
Oklahoma, a man of remarkable wit, pro- 
digious memory, and real intellectual force. 
It has found in Mr. Cummins, of Iowa, a 
trained mind, a firm legal grasp, and the high 
qualities of character that his friends and ad- 
mirers already knew. It has been shown a 
capacity for serious work and independent 
action, beyond his already well known ora- 
torical and debating talent, that it had not 
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SENATOR GORE, OF OKLAHOMA. 
(A new Senator of striking talents and personality.) 


before quite appreciated in Senator Dolli- 
ver,—perhaps because he had been a little 
overshadowed by the prestige and the con- 
servatism of Senator Allison. ‘The debate 
has brought out Senator Warren, of Wyom- 
ing, in his capacity, to quote Senator Dolli- 
ver,as “the greatest shepherd since the days 
of Abraham” and as a remarkably skillful 
defender of the complicated wool and textile 
schedules. Mr. Clapp, of Minnesota, who 
has not heretofore been aggressive in his de- 
mands upon the time of the Senate, has 
shown his real abilities in this debate; and 
Mr. Smoot, of Utah, has done very well in 
the difficult and not always popular role of 
an understudy for Mr. Aldrich in support of 
the work of the Finance Committee. 


<Raeaniniatn The attempt | of Mr. Aldrich 
Sommer from time to time to outlaw some 
‘of the dissenting Republicans 

has not in the least impressed the great Re- 
publican States of the West. As Senator 
Clapp quite truly remarked, the so-called 
insurgents would find it much easier to jus- 
tify themselves and their votes before their 
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Copytight, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 
SENATOR WARREN, OF WYOMING. 
(An able tariff debater and “ the greatest shepherd 
since Abraham.”) 


constituents at home than to justify the po- 
sitions assumed by Mr. Aldrich and the 
Senate majority. . The.insurgents have felt 
at times that they were more loyal to Mr. 
Taft and his avowed wishes and views than 
was Mr. Taft himself; and that the Presi- 
dent had been too yielding in his attitude 
toward the Congress leaders. But in taking 
this view they were not always mindful of 
the fact that the President’s position in the 
tariff-making of the extra session has to be 
wholly different from that of a- Senator. 
In the end it will probably be clear to every- 
body that Mr. Taft has done all that he 
reasonably could for tariff reform in view 
of his position as President. It would have 
been neither dignified nor useful to have in- 
volved the President in each succeeding 
point of controversy in the long course of a 
tariff debate. Mr. Root, in the Senate de- 
bate, has been influential at many critical 
points and has voted at times with the dis- 
senting group of Republicans without act- 
ing with them as a rule. In moments when 
the broad policy of the Government had to 
be supported,—as in the case of a fair treat- 
ment of the Philippine Islands in the matter 
of our giving them a market for their sugar, 
—Mr. Root has been firm and convincing in 
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his stand for our higher duties and obliga- 
tions. ‘The Democrats in the Senate have 
for the most part allowed the Republicans to 
fight it out among themselves, although they 
have been closely on guard when their own 
State or sectional products have been under 
discussion. They have, upon the whole, 
been exceedingly ingenious in keeping up: 
the pretense of superior virtue as tariff re- 
formers, while playing the log-rolling game 
with the most unremitting diligence for the 
benefit of their own States and districts. 


The most significant of all recent 
attempts to explain the general | 
attitude and policies of the Taft 
administration was made by the Hon. Frank- 
lin MacVeagh, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
a speech at Chicago early in June. Mr. 
MacVeagh declares that the administration 
will be firm in matters of principle, though 
conciliatory wherever possible to the end of 
keeping the Republican party united as a 
progressive agency for the advancement of 
the work of the Government and the inter- 
ests of the country. The administration 
clearly accepts full responsibility for party 
leadership, and would, if necessary, seek to 
promote its objects by building up a new ma- 
jority and a new control within the party. 
‘To put it less diplomatically, Mr. MacVeagh 
undertook to say for Mr. Taft that while the 
President would do all that he could to get on 
with the ruling groups in the two Houses of 
Congress, he would be prepared, if neces- 
sary, to appeal to the great body of Republi- 
cans in the Mississippi Valley to support 
progressive policies, whether inherited from 
the Roosevelt administration or initiated as 
a part of the original program of the present 
administration. Mr. MacVeagh expresses 
himself with felicity and with statesmanlike 
breadth of view. 


Mr., MacVeagh 
on the 
Taft Policies. 


The troubles of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, popu- 
larly known as the “ Sugar 
Trust,” have continued in the reverse sus- 
tained in the important suit brought by the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company. The 
latter concern has sued the Trust, under the 
Sherman law, for damages and penalties 
amounting to $30,000,000. It seems that 
in 1903 Adolph Segal, a wealthy real estate 
operator of Philadelphia, built a large and 
excellently equipped sugar refinery for the 
purpose, according to his friends, of compet- 
ing with the Trust. The friends of Mr, 


More Trouble 
for the 
Sugar Trust. 
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Copyright, 1909, by The Moffett Studios, Chicago. 
HON. FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 


Havemeyer, the late head of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, assert that the 
Pennsylvania Refinery was a “ strike,”—that 
is, it was a concern projected to sell out to 
the Trust. At any rate Mr. Segal, the pro- 
moter of the new enterprise, became, just 
about the time of the completion of his re- 
finery, very much overextended financially 
and was forced to borrow heavily on the se- 
curities of the Pennsylvania concern. He 
borrowed $1,250,000 through a broker, and 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


this loan was made by the Sugar Trust, 
though it is denied by Mr. Segal’s advocates 
that he knew at the time where the money 
came from. A condition of the loan was 
that the lender should control the directorate 
of the new refinery, and this directorate, rep- 
resenting, of course, President Havemeyer’s 
interests, kept the factory closed; and as a 
matter of fact it has never refined any sugar. 
Naturally, the.securities of a refinery that 
does not refine are of little value, and it was 
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H. A. Wise. H. L. Stimson. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AT NEW YORK AIDING 
THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AGAINST THE 


SUGAR TRUST. 


the depreciation in the stocks of the Penn- 
sylvania Company that helped to bring the 
Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia 
to its sensational disaster. Mr. George H. 
Earle, Jr., receiver of this institution, made 
energetic attempts to secure some arrange- 
ment by which the refinery should be opened 
and finally brought this suit against the 
American Sugar Refining Company: for $30,- 
000,000, the Sherman act providing for 
penalties of three times the actual damage 
in such cases of alleged conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. The attorneys of the Trust 
effected in June a settlement with Mr. Earle 
before the suit was decided by the court, on 
a basis providing, according to report, for a 
payment of about $2,000,000 from the 
Trust, besides the cancellation of the loan. 


AMore Lhe American Sugar Refining 
Open Policy Company was one of the first 
Needed. ] : . 
arge and successful industrial 
combinations, and some of its methods of 
management have belonged to the older or- 
der of things. Having built up their profit- 
able and well-managed business through the 
years when the status of such great enter- 
prises was but ill-defined in law, and among 
conditions which brought the Sugar Trust 
notoriously in danger of being a plaything of 
politics, its managers have until recently 
maintained the utmost secrecy, even toward 
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their own large stockholders. ‘The present 
trend of law and sentiment is making im- 
possible such methods of conducting a huge 
corporation. ‘The Sugar Trust has already 
given evidence that its directors realize some- 
thing of this in giving for the first time a 
public report, though an inadequate one, of 
the operations and financial status of the 
company. ‘The heavy loss incurred in the 
suit in equity by Mr. Earle may be followed 
by an action by the Federal Government, 
also under the Sherman act. Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham is now investigating the case 
to see if sufficient grounds exist for a success- 
ful federal suit, which may take the form of 
insisting on the dissolution of the American 
Sugar Refining Company. Mr. Henry A. 
Wise, the new United States District Attor- 
ney for New York City, is engaged in this 
case, while his predecessor, Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, is serving the Government in the 
matter of the weighing frauds by the Sugar 
Trust, as explained in these pages last month. 


The Seattle Exposition, which 
opened with the beginning of 
June,—and concerning the prep- 
arations for which the June number of the 


The Seattle Fair 
and the 
Northwest. 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL SPEAKING AT THE OPENING OF THE EXPOSITION. AT SEATTLE. 


Review gave ample account in text and pic- 
ture,—is meeting with favor and success and 
there will be found in the present number an 
article about it from the pen of a last month’s 
visitor. President Taft, at the White House, 
pressed an electric button which started the 
exposition machinery, and distinguished Eu- 
ropeans and Americans joined in the opening 
exercises. In view of the tide of travel that 


will be induced to move toward the North- 
west this summer, several articles presented 
in this number of the Review will be found 
especially timely. One of them deals broadly 
with the resources and progress of Alaska, 
and another with the marvelous expansion of 
the railway systems of the Northwest, in- 
cluding those of Canada. Still others re- 
mind us of the great scenic reservations set 
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A .GEOLOGICAL SURVEY PARTY “TREKKING’ ACROSS THE PLAINS OF ALASKA. 


~~ 


aside by Government, and of the striking 
agricultural development due to irrigation 
and new farming methods. 


The oft-recurring problem of or- 
ganizing a government for Alaska 
is again before Congress, but 
nothing is likely to be done at this session, al- 


Alaska’s 
Govern- 
ment. 





Copyright, 1909. by Harns & Ewing 
MR. WALTER E. CLARK. 


(Newly appointed Governor of Alaska.) 


though a bill was introduced last month by 
Mr. Wickersham, the Territorial Delegate, 
providing for a legislature of twenty-four 
members,—eight Senators and sixteen Repre- 
sentatives, to be chosen from the four ju- 
dicial districts now existing. ‘The govern- 
ment of the Territory is now practically in 
the hands of the federal judges. It had been 
hoped that President Taft could visit Alaska 
this summer and possibly be able from his 
own observations to make suitable recom- 
mendations to Congress on the form of gov- 
ernment best adapted to the local conditions, 
but it is understood that the President finds 
it impossible to make this journey. Mean- 
while he has appointed as Governor of the 
Territory Mr. Walter E. Clark, an observ- 
ant and capable young newspaper corre- 
spondent who has made several teurs of the 
country and is familiar with Alaskan life and 
conditions. Mr. Clark will take office in 
October next. There are now few portions 
of Alaskan soil that have not been traversed 
by the indefatigable explorers of our Govern- 
ment scientific corps. "The accompanying il- 
lustration shows Dr. A. H. Brooks and his 
colleagues of the Geological Survey on the 
Alaska detail making a wearisome “ carry ” 
in that far-off land. Perhaps no American 
has covered more Alaskan miles in this toil- 
some fashion than has Dr. Brooks, and it is 
the knowledge gained by such arduous proc- 
esses that gives point and value to the arti- 
cle contributed by Dr. Brooks to this num- 
ber of the Review. Alaska is no longer 
terra incognita. 
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It does not seem to be fully un- 
derstood by the country that the 
Census Bureau at Washington is 
now on a permanent basis and that the old 
methods governing the appointment of its 
clerical force have been largely abolished. 
The taking of the United States decennial 
census is now the greatest statistical enter- 
prise in the world. It has far outgrown the 
old and costly expedients that were of neces- 
sity temporary and dependent on the muta- 
tions of Washington officialdom. ‘The tak- 
ing of the census is one of the functions of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The new head of that department, Mr. 
Nagel, has taken a keen interest in the work 
of the bureau, and on the resignation of 
Director North in May Presidént Taft ap- 
pointed as his successor Dr. E. Dana Du- 
rand, who had for several years served as 
Deputy Commissioner of Corporations, and 
in that capacity had made an exceptionally 
good record. Dr. Durand is a trained statis- 
tician of much experience. It is understood 
that he was Secretary Nagel’s personal 
choice for the position. ‘The appointment 
was confirmed by the Senate on June 14. 
Only a few months remain in which to com- 
plete preparations for the census of 1910. If 
the bill now before Congress becomes a law, 
the enumeration of population will be made 
as of April 15, 1910, instead of June 1, as 
formerly. About 65,000 enumerators must 
be appointed to do this work. The naming 
of these officials will devolve on the district 
supervisors. As it will be impracticable to 
operate a system of examinations for these 
temporary positions, the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel and hence the accuracy of the popula- 
tion returns will depend to a great extent on 
the character of the men appointed to these 
supervisorships. Statistics of manufactures 
and mining will be gathered and collated by 
special agents. So far as possible the merit 
system will be applied throughout the census 
organization. 


Taking 
the Next 
Census. 


The motormen and conductors 

‘iia Street_of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
ar wri’® st Company seized the psycho- 
logical moment, when the public seemed to 
be unfavorably disposed toward the traction 
company and when thé Republican primaries 
were about to be held, to declare a strike on 
May 29. Their demands included an in- 
crease of wages from 21 to 25 cents an hour, 
a different arrangement of their working 
day, and the privilege of buying their uni- 





Photograph by Clinedinst. 
Mk. E. DANA DURAND, THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE 
CENSUS. 


forms wherever they pleased. The strike 
lasted about a week and was accompanied by 
the usual acts of violence and disorder. The 
transit company, with the assistance of an 
extra police force and several hundred strike 
breakers from other cities, succeeded in lame- 
ly operating about half of their cars on the 
more important lines of the city. The public 
sympathized with the strikers, but the com- 
pany, which had the support of Mayor Rey- 
burn and other officials, would probably have 
gained the victory if allowed to keep up the 
fight. With the political powers on the side 
of the company and defeat in sight for the 
strikers, however, several district leaders be- 
gan to fear for the fate of the machine ticket 
at the coming primaries. A conference was 
therefore called, in which Mayor Reyburn 
and other political leaders and representa- 
tives of the transit company took part; an 
agreement was drawn up, submitted to the 
strikers, and finally accepted by them. It was 
clearly a victory for the men, most of their 
demands being granted. The only exception 
was that affecting the wage scale, the men 
getting only part of the increase requested. 
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CLARENCE O. PRATT. 


(The labor leader who successfully led the Philadel- 
phia car strike.) 


The selection of the favorable moment for 
calling the strike and its successful prosecu- 
tion is credited to the sagacity of Mr. Clar- 
ence ©. Pratt, national organizer of the 
Street Railway Employees’ Union. Mr. 
Pratt’s marvelous ability in handling men 
and his record for winning traction strikes 
have given him a wide reputation. 


A strike of the white firemen 
against the employment of ne- 
groes resulted in a tie-up of the 
lines of the Georgia Railroad late in May. 
Before the road stopped operations completely 
trains were mobbed and assaults committed on 
negro firemen by people along the line who 
sympathized with the strikers. Many towns 
suffered seriously by reason of the failure of 
the food supply and the delay in mail deliv- 
ery. Commissioner Neill, of the Labor Bu- 
reau, went to Atlanta and conferred with 
the leaders of both sides, endeavoring to bring 
about an agreement to submit the disputed 
matters to arbitration. After the railroad 
had lain idle for about a week, the strike was 
settled rather suddenly in favor of the strik- 
ing firemen. The company agreed to re- 
employ the white men who had been dis- 


The Georgia 
Railroad 
Strike, 
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charged to make room for negroes and to 
recognize the seniority of the white men. It 
was reported that the settlement of the strike 
had been precipitated by the possibility of 
tederal interference. Chairman Knapp, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is said 
to have declared that the matter would be 
thrown into the federal courts unless settled 
by a certain day. This would have been ef- 
fected by an injunction to prevent interfer- 
ence with the mail trains, and in case of the 
violation of such injunction its enforcement 
would have been necessitated by the aid of 
federal troops. “The conference which set- 
tled the strike was participated in by Chair- 
man Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Commissioner Neill, Assistant 
Postmaster-General Stewart, and officers of 
the Railroad and Firemen’s Brotherhood. It 
was found impossible, however, to reach an 
agreement on a number of points remaining 
in dispute, and these questions will be submit- 
ted to an arbitration board under the pro- 
visions of the Erdman act. There are a num- 
ber of important racial and economic issues 
involved in the controversy, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that these will finally be settled 
with a view to the best permanent interests 
of the South. 





MR. WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN. 
(President of the Citizens’ Union of New York.) 
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Political forces in New York City 


The é 
New York are preparing for a great cam- 
Campaign. aign in the autumn. Candidates 


for Mayor are not yet selected, but it is cer- 
tain that a strong and aggressive independent 
movement will endeavor to obtain control of 
the city government. A meeting called by 
well-known citizens a few weeks ago, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
resulted in the appointment of a committee 
charged with the duty of naming a body of 
one hundred citizens to launch a ticket and 
direct the campaign. The Ogden “ Commit- 
tee of Nineteen ” was headed by Mr. Gustav 
H. Schwab, as chairman, and his associates 
were men of representative character and 
varied interests. “The names of the chosen 
one hundred were announced by Mr. Schwab 
at a meeting in Cooper Union June 16. The 
group is made up of lawyers, business men, 
labor leaders, civic reformers, and residents 
of all the different boroughs that make up 
the great metropolis. It will promulgate a 
platform, launch a ticket, and make a cam- 
paign. Back of the movement are patriotic 
organizations like the Citizens’ Union, of 
which Mr. William Jay Schieffelin is now 
president; but the committee is in no way 
responsible to any organization, but only to 
the citizenship of New York. The remark- 
able work of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has made a great public issue out of 
putting practical business methods into the 
expenditure of the city’s revenues; and there 
are many questions of magnitude that must 
come before the next Mayor and his col- 
leagues. ‘Tammany will make desperate ef- 
fort to retain its present profitable control 
of the city government, but the independent 
movement will stand a good chance, espe- 
cially if its ticket should win the support of 
the Republicans and other anti- Tammany ele- 
ments. As respects many matters of munic- 
ipal progress, there has been great recent ad- 
vance in New York, and public opinion 
grows more intelligent and exacting. 


Of national as well as local in- 
terest and significance are the 
rapidity and thoroughness with 
which the city of New York is connecting 
all the transportation terminals within the 
limits of its “ greater” area. Despite the 
fact that for a generation virtually all the 
great land and water systems of the country 
have centered in or started from New York, 
the metropolis has never had any definite 
coherent system of connections between these 


Connecting 
New York 
Terminals, 
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terminals. The ferry, the trolley, and the 
cab are fitted for local travel only. They 
have never,—at any rate during recent 
years,—properly been units in a continental 
or even inter-State journey. The next year 





MR. GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 


(A leader in the Citizens’ movement.) 


or two will undoubtedly witness the relega- 
tion of these forms of conveyance to their 
proper work in “short-haul” traffic. The 
splendid system of bridges, subways, and 
sub-river tunnels, which is now fairly 
started in New York, is therefore of deep 
interest and concern to the rest of the coun- 
try, which not only so often visits the me- 
tropolis, but, with increasing frequency, 
passes through the city on longer journeys. 


Generally speaking, and consider- 
ing ferry lines as having no fu- 
ture, Manhattan Island may be 
said to be connected with New Jersey and 
the “ West” by tunnels, the Pennsylvania 
and Manhattan tubes promising to provide 
for the continental stream of travel for an in- 
definite future. It is true that some progress 
has been made toward selecting a site for the 
proposed $17,000,000 bridge across the Hud- 
son, to terminate on the New York side 
somewhere above Fifty-seventh Street, but, 
in the main, New York’s western connec- 


New Bridges 
and 


Tunnels. 
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THE QUEENSBORO BRIDGE, CONNECTING MANHATTAN AND QUEENS BOROUGHS. 


tion will be by tunnel. ‘To the east, how- 
ever, to Brooklyn, while there is already ex- 
cellent service through the subway, and al- 
though the Pennsylvania and at least one 
other tunnel will eventually connect the 
metropolis with the north shore of Brooklyn, 
the main connections between New York and 
Long Island will probably be by bridges. 
The Queensboro Bridge was officially opened 
on June 12, and the Manhattan Bridge, the 
fourth to span the East River and the third 
longest suspension bridge in the world, it is 
promised, will be ready for traffic by January 
next. 


The McAdoo system of tunnels 
gin connecting the railroad termi- 
‘nals in Hoboken and _ Jersey 

City, and handling traffic under the river 


in an uptown and downtown series of 
of tubes, will be completed in about two 
years by the opening of the uptown connec- 
tion with the Grand Central Station. The 
franchise permitting this connection was 
voted by the Public Service Commission and 
approved by the Board of Estimate early in 
June. During the first few days of the pres- 
ent month the public is promised the open- 
ing of the downtown McAdoo tubes, which 
will also closely connect the stations of the 
Pennsylvania, Erie, and Lackawanna rail- 
roads on the New Jersey shore with the up- 
town and downtown business districts in 
New York. Late in May Governor Hughes 
signed a bill permitting the building of sub- 
ways in New York by private capital on in- 
determinate franchises. A number of com- 
prehensive offers to construct such under- 
ground lines were made by 
groups of private capitalists 
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during the month of June. 
The New York Public 
Service Commission, which 
is now two years old, has 
been instrumental in great- 
ly improving traffic facili- 
ties on the subway and 
East River bridges and in 
Brooklyn. 


The finding of 
the committee 
appointed by 
Governor Hughes to in- 
quire into Wall Street 
methods was published 
June 16. It is a concise, 
complete, and sober report 
on the uses and abuses of 
the nine exchanges in New 


Reforms 
ix 
** Wall Street.” 














THE MANHATTAN BRIDGE, CONNECTING MANHATTAN AND) 


BROOKLYN BOROUGHS. 


York City,—the principal 
machinery for American in- 
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vestment and speculation. ‘The committee, 
which served without pay, was competent and 
disinterested: Herace White (chairman), the 
veteran editor and financial authority; ex- 
Mayor Charles A. Schieren; former Supreme 
Court Justice David Leventritt ; Clark Wil- 
liams, Bank Superintendent; John B. Clark, 
professor of economics at Columbia; Wil- 
liam V. King, banker; Samuel H. Ordway 
and Edward D. Page, lawyer and merchant, 
both known in civic work; and Professor 
Charles Sprague Smith, of the People’s In- 
stitute. Maurice L. Muhleman, formerly of 
the United States Treasury, was secretary. 
About one-hundred sessions were held dur- 
ing a period of nearly six months. Though 
the committee was without power to sub- 
poena, its requests were freely answered by 
exchange officials and other experts. It 
listened also to all information volunteered. 
Its chief recommendations are that the Metal 
and Mercantile exchanges might well be 
abolished, as affording no genuine transac- 
tions; that mining stocks should not be 
handled on the Produce Exchange; that the 
outdoor market,—the “ Curb,’—is partly 
meritorious, but has facilitated much swin- 
dling and must be made more responsible ; 
that the Consolidated Exchange is limited as 
to usefulness, and is particularly harmful in 
attracting speculation by persons of small 
means. The “ Big Board,” the New York 
Stock Exchange itself, “ to-day probably the 
most important financial institution in the 
world,’—is charged with permitting certain 
evils which cannot but be plain to the forty 
governors, and which they could readily less- 
en. ‘The committee puts the issue squarely 
before these governors, with the warning 
that lack of reform will call for the incor- 
poration of the Stock Exchange, now merely 
a private club. More margin should be de- 
manded by brokers; the worst forms of man- 
ipulation prevented; possible “‘ corners” ad- 
justed ; brokers’ insolvency and failure looked 
into before instead of after; and the “ un- 
listed ” department abolished. Perhaps the 
most important statement of the report, if 
only of collateral interest, is that speculation 
in stocks or commodities by persons without 
large means and experience “ involves a prac- 
tical certainty of loss to those who engage 
In it. 


“Stet? A matter of great sentimental 

onthe importance in the financial mar- 
Paris Bourse. . 

kets of June was the project to 

list the common stock of the United States 


Steel Corporation on the Paris Bourse. It 
was announced early in the month that such 
a plan had been arranged, but a week or two 
later there was some hitch in satisfying the 
complicated requirements of the French laws 
and regulations governing such a matter, and 
there was a considerable show of opposition 
on the part of the French steel makers and 
others. As we go to. press the outcome is 
still not clear. ‘This project, one of the 
large and daring conceptions that give the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. its 
fame and prestige, had its larger significance 
in the promise it gave of using the resources 
of the thrifty French in financing American 
railroad and industrial expansion. The 
Steel Corporation’s common stock is already 
bought and sold in Amsterdam, as are the 
securities of several American railroads. 
Holland is credited with holding no less than 
II per cent. of the common stock of the Steel 
Corporation. No American stock has ever 
been listed on the jealously guarded Paris 
Bourse, though a few bonds of such railways 
as the Pennsylvania and the New Haven 
are regularly bought and sold on this ex- 
change. The Steel Corporation had nothing 
officially to do with this matter; it was the 
project of a syndicate which was to issue 
certificates representing the common shares 
that they had purchased. ‘These certificates 
were to be managed in such a form as to fa- 
cilitate the purchase of a share or two at a 
time, after the manner of the thrifty French- 
man. In the meantime the Steel Corpora- 
tion itself has been making rapid progress 
out of the depression in its business. In a 
single month its operations have increased 
from a little over 60 per cent. to more than 
80 per cent. of full capacity. The common 
shares sold toward the last of May at the 
highest figure in their history, over 69, as 
against 41 three months ago and 834 at one 
time in 1904. 


pow The certain evidences of a recov- 
et of ery in trade noted in this depart- 
‘ment last month have multiplied 
rapidly. Not a little of the new confidence 
is due to the satisfactory June report on the 
condition of the crops. While the Govern- 
ment experts do not promise a “ bumper ” 
year in quantities of wheat and cotton, the 
estimated yield is satisfactory, and the prices 
so liberal that it seems probable the farmer 
will receive even more for his crops in the 
present year than in the extraordinarily pros- 
perous past season. ‘The probable cotton 
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Bitterfeld, however, and 
proceeded southward on 
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its homeward course, mak- 
ing a landing at Géppin- 
gen, seventy miles short 
of its starting point, on 
Monday morning, May 
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31. The balloon had been 
in the air continually for 





distance covered during 
that time being 850 miles. 
The stop at Géppingen 
was made for the purpose 
of obtaining a fresh sup- 
ply of benzine for the 
motors. Unfortunately 
the descent was accom- 
panied by an accident that 
severely crippled the ma- 
biy- chine. Owing to a strong 
{1 wind and an error in 
steering, the balloon hit 
a tree, the outer envelope 
was badly torn and the 
framework damaged. 
After some temporary re- 
pairs, the Zeppelin on the 
following day resumed its 
flight by easy stages to 
Lake Constance. ‘This 
astonishing performance 
of the Zeppelin balloon 
goes a long way toward 








From the New York Times. 


COUNT ZEPPELIN, HIS DIRIGIBLE BALLOON, AND THE COURSE 
FOLLOWED IN THE GREAT FLIGHT OF MAY 29-31. 


crop is placed at 13,000,000 bales, as against 
11,600,000 bales in 1907 and the high record 
of 13,550,000 bales in 1904. The June 1 
estimate of the wheat yield of 1909 was 
652,000,000 bushels, as against 688,000,000 
in 1908. A good crop of oats seems assured, 
an excellent yield of barley, and a great pro- 
duction of corn. 


Sesaittile The most remarkable flight of 
avonderful man in the history of the world 
‘ was accomplished by Count Zep- 

pelin in his dirigible balloon, the Zeppelin IT., 
at the end of the month of May. Starting from 
its moorings on Lake Constance on Saturday 
night, May 29, the balloon sailed in a north- 
easterly direction as far as Bitterfeld. It 
had been expected that Count Zeppelin 
would continue to Berlin, where the Em- 
peror and throngs of people awaited its 
appearance. ‘The balloon turned about at 


demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of this type of 
airship for service both 
in peace and in war. Count Zeppelin 
himself considers the feats of his dirigible 
as mere promises of what the future will 
bring to pass. To Wilbur Wright is cred- 
ited the sanguine statement that a year hence 
we may even see a transatlantic trip success- 
fully accomplished by airship. As a begin- 
ning in regular airship passenger traffic, the 
Zeppelin Aerial Navigation Company pro- 
poses, according to report, to establish pas- 
senger lines next year between several Ger- 
man cities, the number of passengers to be 
carried and the fare to be charged being al- 
ready determined. No doubt a time schedule 
will also follow in due course. As a fur- 
ther indication of Germany’s encouragement 
of the art of navigating the air, it is reported 
that the University of Gottingen has estab- 
lished a department of aeronautics, with a 
suitable laboratory and a comprehensive 
course of lectures. The activity of the Ger- 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson. — 
THE PARADE IN DAYTON, OHIO, ON JUNE 


mans in this field, taken together with Zep- 
pelin’s latest feat and the fact that Germany 
possesses a fleet of eight or ten airships cap- 
able of maneuvering over John Bull’s 
“tight little island,” fully explains Eng- 
land’s apprehension on the score of a possible 
German invasion. 


The Wright While Congress has not been 

Brothers at overgenerous to the aeronautical 

Payto- branch of our military service, it 

ranch of our military s ; 

is thought that the recent wonderful feats of 
foreign nations in this field will provoke 
more liberal appropriations from our Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile the Wright brothers, 
at home again after their triumphs abroad, 
have been receiving honors and orders for 
airships in recognition of their achievements. 
President Taft, on June 10, presented to the 
Wrights in Washington the medals awarded 
to them by the Aero Club of America, and 
a few days later they were made the heroes 


of a two days’ celebration in their home city - 


of Dayton. On this occasion they were pre- 
sented with medals from Congress, from the 
State of Ohio, and from the city of Dayton. 
The final tests of the Wright aeroplane to 
meet the contract conditions of the War De- 
partment were scheduled to take place at 
Fort Myer in the latter part of June. The 
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CAPTAIN A. J. BOWLEY. 
(Officer in charge of military events, military tour- 
nament, Toledo, Ohio, July 5-10.) 
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Photographs by C. L. Lewis cf Toledo. 
Mr. W. L. Milner, 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY OF THE TOLEDO 


same machine as that used by the Wrights 
in last year’s tests, with the addition of an 
improved guy wire, were to be used again. 
Both the inventors and the Government 
officials were confident of a successful out- 
come. In New York, on June 18, Mr. Glenn 
H. Curtiss, in a new aeroplane, smaller and 
lighter than the Wright machine, cir- 
cled a half-mile course at a height of 30 
feet, attaining a speed of nearly 46.7 miles an 
hour. Mr. Curtiss is also the inventor of the 
June Bug and the Silver Dart. In the bal- 
loon races that started from Indianapolis on 
June 5 the University City, owned by John 
Berry and John McCullough, of St. Louis, 
won the distance trophy offered by the Aero 
Club of America, with a record of 380 miles. 
The endurance prize was won by the Indian- 
apolis, manned by Dr. G. Link and Mr. J. 
R. Brown, which was in the air for 22 hours. 
The record for remaining up is 44 hours and 
is held by Alfred le Blanc, of France. The 
French Institute, on June 16, divided the 
Osiris prize of $20,000 for work in aviation 
between M. Bleriot and M. Voisin. 


Mr. G. B. Sterer. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


At Toledo, where the United 
States Army in all its services 
opens a military tournament on 
July 2, it was announced last month that the 
Signal Corps would operate a dirigible bal- 
loon and that the Wright brothers were also 
to deliver an aeroplane ordered for the army. 
This military tournament is under the direc- 
tion of General Frederick D. Grant and has 
been arranged by Captain Bowley, General 
Grant’s aide de camp, along lines that prom- 
ise to furnish both instruction and entertain- 
ment in a high degree. The men of our 
army, like those of our navy, are taking the 
work of perfecting their methods with great 
seriousness. Like the navy, the army desires 
to enlist a good class of young men, and be- 
lieves that it can give them a training and 
discipline that will be useful to them in civil 
life if they retire after a term of enlisted 
service. ‘To become a member of the Sig- 
nal Corps, for example, means instruction in 
everything that has to do with telephones, 
telegraphs, and various other ingenious and 
up-to-date applications of electricity and me- 


The 
Army in 
Tournament 
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chanics. ‘The engineer corps at the Toledo 
tournament will, among other things, give 
exhibitions of the rapidity with which tem- 
porary bridges can be built and removed. 
The medical department is to be represented 
in a model way by a regimental infirmary, a 
field hospital, an ambulance company, and 
demonstrations of the latest methods used on 
the field of battle. Machine-gun platoons 
are to exhibit the advance our army has made 
in this invaluable new weapon, and it is need- 
less to say that the regular infantry troops 
are to be encamped in a model way and to 
give exhibitions of drill and other phases of 
army life. ‘The cavalry and artillery are al- 
ways picturesque for purposes of exhibition 
and parade, and the several thousand troops 
of all services that are to participate in the 
ten days’ tournament at Toledo will give the 
Middle West the best notion that they have 
ever had of how our army is constituted and 
what its special departments have to do. 
Since we must have an army, it is highly 
praiseworthy to make it efficient and in so far 
as possible to have the enlisted man feel an 
interest and a pride in what he is trying to 
do for himself and for the country. 


Joledo’s - L Oledo lies on Lake Erie, at the 
oledo’s A 
Energy and mouth of the Maumee River, and 
Progress the tournament is to be held in 
the large Bay Park which fronts upon both 
the river and the bay. The project is under 
the joint auspices of the Chamber cf Com- 
merce of Toledo and the War Department, 
and so far as Toledo is concerned is part of 
a systematic movement directed by the Cham- 
ber to instruct and develop the city and to 
make it a more worthy and valuable center 
for the country that surrounds it. ‘Toledo 
has shown many evidences of a high civic and 
municipal spirit in recent years, and the 
Chamber of Commerce is steadfastly devot- 


" ing itself to the protection of the public health 


and the things that minister to the refinement 
and beauty of the town, as well’ as to its 
transportation interests and commercial pros- 
perity. One of the things planned for the 
present season is a great summer carnival 
which will lay particular stress upon the use 
of the river, bay, and lake for motor boats 
and pleasure craft. As the years go by, many 
of our towns and cities which were in earlier 
days ill-appointed, with badly kept streets 
and no air of civic dignity or pride, are show- 
ing a vast change in their dress and manners. 
When our cities and towns of moderate size 
devote intelligent attention to their common 
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concerns they become so attractive and pleas- 
ant that they draw a desirable class of new 
population and give added guarantees for 
future prestige and prosperity. ‘There is no 
municipal asset of higher value than public 
order and cleanliness and a proper care for 
the streets, parks, and other appointments 
that belong to self-respecting communities. 


The historical pageant, which in 
ee. th ingland has become an estab- 

‘lished institution, is becoming 
more and more popular in this country. It 
was employed with success in connection 
with Philadelphia’s municipal celebration 
last year and on several similar occasions it 
has been found to add an attractive feature 
to anniversary programs. Recently a group 
of artists and writers who have their homes 
in Westchester County, within the New 
York commuting zone, conceived the idea 
of commemorating in this manner some of 
the notable episodes in Westchester history. 
The performance was given on May 31 at 
Bronxville, in the presence of the Governor 
of the State and other distinguished guests. 
The representation of events in Colonial and 
Revolutionary history was based on a faith- 
ful study of contemporary records and was 
remarkably vivid and convincing. In some 
of the scenes descendants of the original 
actors took part. All in all, the Westchester 
pageant not only provided a novel spectacle, 
but it had a distinct educational value. The 
Canterbury Pilgrimage of Chaucer’s time is 
to be repeated this summer at Gloucester, 
Mass. ‘The Champlain tercentenary cele- 
bration to be held on Lake Champlain on 
July 5-7 will afford opportunity for striking 
spectacular effects. ‘The first day’s proceed- 
ings will take place at Crown Point. On 
the following day exercises will be held at 
Fort Ticonderoga, where addresses will be 
made by President Taft, Ambassadors Bryce 
and Jusserand, Governor Hughes, of New 
York, Governor Prouty, of Vermont, and 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. On July 7 the 
celebration will end at Plattsburg with a re- 
ception to President Taft by the Catholic 
Summer School of America, an Indian pag- 
eant, and a military parade. Among the 
speakers will be Senator Root, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Postmaster-General Lemieux, of 
Canada, and Sir Lomer Gouin, Premier of 
Quebec. The next important anniversary 
occasion will be the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion at New York, which will begin on Sep- 
tember 25 and continue a fortnight. 
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Hawait LHe more or less indefinite sus- 
and the picions and rumors that have 
Japanese, 


found their way into so many 
newspaper articles during the past few 
months as to the possible hostile designs of 
Japan upon our possessions in the Pacific were 
revived last month by the agitation in Hawaii 
over the strike on the sugar plantations. Out 
of a total population of 154,000 in the year 
1900 more than one-third (to be precise, 
61,000) were Japanese who cannot become 
naturalized American citizens and who, 
therefore, have no vote, but who, neverthe- 
less, exert a most powerful influence upon 
political, business, and social conditions. ‘To- 
day the Japanese preponderance 
is considerably greater. ‘They 
have two daily newspapers and 
control more than one kind of 
business in the islands. 


Early in May some 


Political 8000 Japanese labor- 
Strike 2? 

ers on the sugar 

plantations of the island of 


Hawaii went out on strike, de- 
manding a 40 per cent. increase 
in wages. A search made by the 
authorities in the offices of the 
Japanese newspaper, the Jiji, and 
of the headquarters of the “High- 
er Wage Association,” an organi- 
zation of Japanese for their own 
economic improvement, brought 
to light letters and documents 
which were regarded as evidence 
that these Japanese strikers were 
conspiring to overthrow the 
American administration and ob- 
tain political control of the 
islands. On June 12 fifteen of the strike 
leaders and newspaper editors were in- 
dicted for conspiring to incite disorder, 
three of them for conspiring to mur- 
der. The leaders immediately appealed 
to Baron Takahira, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador at Washington, asserting that the au- 
thorities had entered the office of the Jiji 
without due process of law, thereby violating 
the treaty rights of the editors now under 
arrest. The Ambassador, however, promptly, 
—and properly,—disavowed any intention of 
taking action in the matter, or even of offi- 
cially reporting the occurrence to Tokio, un- 
til the result of the local trial had become 
known. Meanwhile, according to later re- 
ports from the islands, the strike is wearing 
itself out. 


GENERAL 
PRESIDENT OF CUBA, 





(Thinking about a 
possible third Amer- 
ican intervention.) 
From Figaro 

vana). 
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Financial problems are produc- 
Troubles of ing conditions in Cuba disquiet- 
ing not only to the Cubans them- 
selves, but as well to the people of the United 
States. During the past few weeks there have 
been persistent reports that not only does 
the republic’s budget for the current year 
provide for larger expenditures than present 
revenues can possibly meet, but that Cuban 
political methods and conditions are making 
national solvency an uncertain quantity. 
It is being reported also that under the 
independent government the authorities have 
begun to neglect sanitary measures, and, in- 
deed, have dropped the campaign against 
yellow fever. These facts, taken 
together with the Cuban failing - 
of lavishing enormous expendi- 
tures on diplomatic representa- 
tion of questionable value, and 
the quite evident inability on the 
part of President Gomez to with- 
stand the pressure of grasping 
politicians, have caused a revival 
of the discussion as to whether 
the time may not soon come 
when the United States must 
again intervene. President Taft 
and the State Department are 
watching Cuban affairs very 
closely just now. 


cua the report last 
and Spain’s month that the ques- 

tion of Cuba’s_ re- 
sponsibility for a portion of the 
Spanish public debt had been 
raised seriously in Madrid was 
also disquieting. The Spanish 
contention is that in the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the Treaty of 
Paris between Spain and the United States, 
in 1898, the American envoys declined 
to make a decision on this point, hold- 
ing that the sovereignty had descended to 
the Cuban Republic and not to the United 
States, although the American Commission 
maintained that, from both a moral and legal 
point of view, Cuba could not be held re- 
sponsible for this debt. The Republic now 
having assumed sovereignty, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment considers that the time has arrived 
to press the claim. It is not necessary here 
and now to discuss the attitude of the United 
States in the event of a serious action 
of this kind by Spain. It would be difficult, 
however, to imagine the Cubans, or any 
other independent people, agreeing to accept 
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responsibility for loans procured chiefly to 
keep them in humiliating and cruel subjec- 
tion to a foreign state. 


General Rafael Reyes was’ re- 
chosen President of the republic 
of Colombia as a result of the con- 
gressional elections held in that country dur- 
ing the first week of last month. Dr. Reyes, 
who has just paid a short visit to the United 
States, has a strong and intellectual person- 
ality, and his administration has been a splen- 
did one for his country. He has remodeled 
the school system, modernized the tax laws, 
established a national bank, made the gold 
dollar the monetary unit, extended the pos- 
tal and telegraph service, reorganized river 
navigation, and granted concessions for new 
railroads. Church no longer dominates State 
in Colombia. The army has been reduced 
from 12,000 to 6000 men, and it is chiefly 
employed in building roads. The resources 
of the country, which are immense, are being 
steadily developed. According to reliable 
reports, however, the congress which elected 
General Reyes will not be in favor of the 
triple treaty between the United States, Co- 
lombia, and Panama, an outline of which 
was presented in these pages in our issue for 
April. Late in June it was rumored that, 
because of this difference between President 
and Congress, General Reyes had resigned his 
office. Colombia has settled her long stand- 
ing dispute with Venezuela, and the Mar- 
quis Cobo has been appointed Colombian min- 


Colombia 
and 
General Reyes. 


ister to Caracas, the first representative of . 


his government to be accredited to the Venez- 
uelan capital since the beginning of the Cas- 
tro régime. It is interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, that early in June a new cabinet came 
into office in Peru, and that a protocol for 
submitting to arbitration the Emery claim 
between the United States and Nicaragua 
was signed in Washington on May 25. 


a The death of President Penna, 
the Brazilian of Brazil (on June 14), was 
‘probably the most important 

piece of news which came to the world from 
South America last month. Dr. Affonso A. 
Moreira Penna was a perfect type of South 
American statesman, besides being a scholar 
and a scientist of more than local reputation. 
His death cannot fail to have an important 
effect upon the present day politics of Brazil. 
That vast republic is already in the first 
stages of a Presidential campaign, which will 
terminate on May 10 next year, when a 
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President will ‘be elected to succeed Dr. 
Penna. In the meantime the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Nilo Pecanha, will administer the 
government. A campaign has already de- 
veloped considerable opposition between 
the candidate favored by Dr. Penna, Dr. 
David Campista, Minister of Finance in 
the present Cabinet, and Marshal Hermes 
R. da Fonseca, until recently Minister of 
War, who is the choice of the opposition. 
The death of President Penna removes the 
principal support from Dr. Campista’s cam- 
paign and may result in his withdrawal from 
the race. Marshal Fonseca, however, has 
been conducting a campaign in which the 
military aspect has been, perhaps, too promi- 
nent for the approval of the Brazilian voters, 
and his election is not a foregone conclusion. 
Some of the extensive public works the late 
Dr. Penna initiated and was pushing for the 
benefit of Brazilian commerce and public life 
are described in another article in this review 
and whose portrait we publish on page 95. 


All Europe, it would seem, has 
gone crazy over the naval arma- 
ment question. The feverish 
race of England and Germany in the build- 
ing of great modern engines of destruction 
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JOHN BULI’S GERMAN SCARE, 


(Its latest development, according to the cartoon- 
ist of Ulk, is a thorough search of the Thames River 
for German spies.) 
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has apparently been communicated to the 
rest of the continent, and France vies with 
Russia, Austria challenges Italy, and even 
Turkey menaces Greece with a warship- 
building program which mounts ever higher 
and higher, until the end can be noth- 
ing less than national bankruptcy, if not 
complete national economic prostration. The 
naval program approved by the French — 
Cabinet early last month involves an ex- 
penditure of $600,000,000, covering a period 
of ten years. ‘This provides for the con- 
struction of six Dreadnoughts, six other bat- 
tleships, and four armored cruisers. On 
June 16 the keels of four Russian battle- 
ships of the greater Dreadnought type were 
laid in St. Petersburg by the Minister of 
Marine. ‘These, it is expected, will be the 
equal in armanent and gun efficiency of any 
battleships afloat at the time of their com- 
pletion. Austria has already determined 
upon the building of four Dreadnoughts, 
and the Italian naval program includes 
three vessels of this type. “The ambitious 
new régime at Constantinople is aiming also 
at attaining power on the sea, and it is re- 
ported that the threatened tension between 
Turkey and Greece over the Cretan question 
has set the government at Athens to work 
upon a naval scheme astonishingly dispro- 

















ASTONISHING GROWTH OF THE DREADNOUGHT TRER. 
(And discomfiture of John Bull and German Michel.) 
‘ From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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portionate to the territorial extent and finan- 
cial position of Greece. ‘The entire conti- 
nent has apparently entered upon a mad race 
for naval power. 


the Although the plans of the British . 
Apprehension naval maneuvers of early June 
in England. ond the actual results accom- 

plished are still a secret, it is known that 
during the three days’ annual maneuvers 
more than 350 warships were mobilized upon 
the east coast of Scotland. One of the three 
fleets into which this great force was divided, 
we are told, was designated to represent a 
German invading force, and in the hypothet- 
ical battle that was fought every possible 
move in an actual hostile invasion was con- 
sidered and its “ check ” worked out. While 
John Bull has, of course, derived a modicum 
of satisfaction and comfort from the offers 
of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to 
build battleships for the British Navy, it is 
evident that the British mind is still much 
disturbed over the question of the possible 
(Englishmen are beginning to call it prob- 
able) war with Germany. In very pessi- 
mistic speeches in Parliament last month, 
and at public gatherings throughout the 
United Kingdom, British leaders made grave 
statements, which show that British ap- 
prehension of a German attack is now a 
much deeper laid and more serious matter 
than the popular hysteria which several 
months ago greeted the appearance of Major 
du Maurier’s sensational play, “‘ An English- 
man’s Home.” 


At the British Press Conference, 

Rosebery’s held in London in the early part 

* of June, Lord Rosebery, speak- 

ing to more than a thousand British news- 

paper men and their fifty-seven guests from 

the colonies, asked them to carry to their 

people the message, that the situation “ at 

home ”’ is indeed ominous, and that England 

is straining every nerve to keep up with other 

nations in arms. Foreign Secretary Sir Ed- 

ward Grey said “the political weather is 
sultry,” and continued: 


If the navy fails it will be useless to discuss 
any other subject. To keep what we have got, 
to consolidate and develop, to quarrel as little 
as possible with other peoples, and to uphold in 
the counsels of the world the ideals of Great 
Britain,—this is our aim. With so much at 
stake the maintenance of the navy must be the 
first consideration, not only for the home Gov- 
ernment, but for all the self-governing domin- 
ions of the empire. 
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Other speeches, 
by Secretary of 
War Haldane, 
Field Marshal Earl Rob- 
erts, and Mr. Arthur Bal- 
' four, leader of the opposi- 
tion in the House of Com- 
mons, struck the same pessi- 
mistic note. Mr. Balfour 
declared that the fate of 
Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa, and 
India will not be decided 
in the Pacific or Indian 
oceans. The North Sea, 
the English Channel, and 
the immediate neighbor- 


h 
*‘Rebarbarism”’ 
of Europe. 

















hood of the British islands, 
he said, will be the theaters 
in which “our Armaged- 
don will take place.” 
The only break in the 
series of militant speeches on this occasion 
was the address of Lord Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, in which he denounced the 
reversion to arms as the “ rebarbarism of 
Europe,” and called upon newspaper men 
throughout the world to work for peace 
ameng the nations. The press, Lord Morley 
insisted, is more responsible for the war 
fever than all the officials and diplomatists 
put together. 


what ‘cross the Channel, during these 

Is Germany's same momentous days, promi- 
nent Germans were delivering 

speeches justifying their own country in her 
naval policy and pointing to perfidious Brit- 
ain as the sole danger to the world’s peace. 
‘On the very day that Lord Rosebery was 
delivering the speech already quoted from, 
Admiral von Koester, the leading spirit in 
the German Navy League was addressing 
that organization at Kiel. The German ad- 
miral’s speech was in substance a declaration 
that an understanding with England on the 
question of limiting armaments is impos- 
sible, an understanding which Germany 
could not consider under any circumstances 
without “permanently endangering her 
prestige and independence in commerce.” 
Here are two great-nations, each announcing 
its military purposes as entirely pacific. Each 
is arming solely to keep the peace, but each 
is arming against the other. All pretense 
has been cast aside, and in Germany it is 
England and in Britain the Fatherland that 


is the enemy. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE BRITISH LION. 


He imagines he has German warships and war balloons close behind him. 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam), 


Britain  Lhere can be very little doubt 
Really Desires that the temper of the present 
eae British Government is sincerely 
pacific. The Liberal ministry is spending 
money on the navy only with the greatest of 
reluctance. It had checked building and had 
reduced the annual expenditure until public 
sentiment, aroused by the activity of Ger- 
many, forced a change of policy. The Brit- 
ish naval estimates during the past five years 
have been reduced (so the London Daily 
Mail points out) by no less than $20,000,- 
000, while the German estimates during the 
same period have been increased by $50,000,- 
000. Moreover, it was the British delegates 
at the last Hague conference who offered to 
take up the principle of a reduction of arma- 
ment. The government at Berlin, however, 
declined to accede to the British suggestion. 
And now comes Admiral von Koester, as 
has already been noted, stating that any un- 
derstanding with Great Britain on this sub- . 
ject is impossible for Germany. For what 
is Germany preparing and for how long will 
her already depleted purse stand the strain? 


The fact now generally recog- 
nized in Europe, that the United 
States has a navy taking second 
rank only to that of Great Britain, has 
raised the question several times in the Brit- 
ish Parliament as to whether, in determin- 
ing the two-power standard program, the 
United States should be considered. Premier 
Asquith contends that “ while the range of 
British vision should not be limited to Eu- 


How Are 
Americans 
Affected ? 
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rope, on the other hand, when considering 
the combined effective strength of any other 
two powers of the world, for aggressive pur- 
poses, one must have regard to geographical 
position.” 


In dealing with a remote power whose naval 
base is 6000, 8000, or 10,000 miles away, with 
no convenient coaling stations, it is elementary 
common sense not to treat that power as of the 
same effective value as a power with a naval 
base a hundred miles or so away. Therefore, 
the United States cannot be regarded as one of 
the two powers which would have to be taken 
into account, for, although the United States is 
the second among the naval powers of the 
world, she cannot be treated as of the same effi- 
ciency for aggressive purposes toward England 
as France, Germany, or Austria. 


Comment in the British press goes further 
than Mr. Asquith. It generally insists that 
American and British interests are identical 
because Britain’s danger is ours. Says the 


London Daily Mail: 


Some American statesmen seem to already 
realize that England is a breakwater against the 
wave which may not be fully spent until it 
washes upon the shores of South America. The 
movement for expansion from central Europe, 
which is one of the most notable phenomena of 
our time, and which proceeds with all the force 
and tragic possibilities of a great natural con- 
vulsion, must break upon our coasts first, but 
if we were driven from our hold upon the sea 
it would roll swiftly across the wide Atlantic. 














WILL THE NATIONS ACTUALLY FIGHT IN THE AIR? 
Mars: “ As yet Zeppelin does not seem able to lift 
me from solid earth.” 
From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart), 


sti oe American attitude and sym- 
Relations with pathies in the great Anglo-Ger- 
Canada. i 
man contest, which, alas for our 
ideals of universal peace! seems nearer and 
more certain as the months go by, are likely 
to be influenced, not so much by considera- 
tions of alleged kinship of blood and tongue, 
as by certain tendencies in the way the idea 
of British Imperial unity is being considered 
by Britain’s colonies. We are not greatly 
concerned with the projects of Australia and 
New Zealand to build ships of war for their 
mother country. ‘There is, however, quite a 
different significance in the frequently re- 
peated determination of the Dominion of 
Canada to build a navy of her own, not for 
presentation to the mother-land, but “ to be 
used as an all-Canadian arm of defense.” It 


was plainly admitted by Hon. L. B. Brodeur, 


Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
before his departure late last month for the 
Imperial Defense Conference at London, 
that, “ with the consent of England, Canada 
will commence immediately to lay down a 
navy of her own, along plans that experts 
have already decided best agree with local 
conditions.” American relations with a non- 
militant Canada are clear-cut and inevitably 
those of a deeply interested friend. Between 
the American people, however, and a Canada 
aggressive and military, and therefore con- 
ceivably vulnerable to foreign invasion, there 
are grave possibilities of differences and of 
radical political changes that merit the ear- 
nest consideration of our Canadian brethren. 


Pee ee Although only barely noted in 
of The Hague the daily press, the decision of the 

* Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, rendered late in May, was, 
perhaps, the most significant European hap- 
pening of the past half year. In the Casa- 
blanca case the court recognized the position 
taken by France as just in law, and declared 
that no precedent can be quoted for the Ger- 
man argument. It will be remembered, as 
set forth in these pages at the time, the 
secretary of the German Consulate at 
Casablanca, Morocco, in November last 
endeavored to ship to Europe some Ger- 
man deserters from the French Foreign 
Legion who were not of German national- 
ity. The French military authorities sent a 
body of troops, which seized the German de- 
serters on the way to the ships, ignoring the 
safe conduct signed by the German Consul. 
Much discussion and no little bitter feeling 


© 
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was occasioned by this incident, and for a 
time it was even believed that open hostilities 
might result between the two countries. 
France secured her first victory in bringing 
about the reference of this case to The 
Hague Court. The affair itself was of minor 
importance. ‘The supremely important thing 
is that the verdict is loyally accepted by both 
nations, and that it appeals to the sense of 
justice and fairness of both. The trouble- 
some dispute is settled and two great nations 
are brought into more friendly relationship, 
and the tribunal at The Hague is con- 
firmed in the confidence of the world. 


one Russian political and economic 
ute conditions are so unfamiliar to 
* Americans, despite the mass of 
newspaper writing on the subject since the 
war with Japan, that it is next to impossible 
for Western peoples to fully grasp the in- 
tensity of the struggle which is ever going on 
in the Czar’s Empire between the old and 
the new orders. On another page this month 
(93) we present an outline, condensed from 
an article in a sober, conservative Russian 
journal, -of the present “ abysmal corruption 
and chaos” that exists throughout the Em- 
pire. The Czar is not only in mortal fear 
of his own subjects, but dare not trust an 
innocent merchant ship of a friendly power 
to come within a mile of his sacred pres- 
ence. On June 17, when Czar Nicholas and 
Emperor William were exchanging visits 
from their yachts in Finnish waters, a small 
British steamer accidentally approached 
nearer to the Imperial vessels than was 
thought safe, and a Russian gun-boat im- 
mediately opened fire, causing considerable 
injury to the British ship and wounding its 
engineer. While some excitement was oc- 
casioned in England over the reports of this 
incident, it was accepted by Great Britain 
generally as another case of “ nerves,” such 
as accounted for the attack by the Russian 
Baltic fleet on British fishermen in the Chan- 
nel in October, 1904. 


Czar OF course it will never be actual- 
Meets ly known just what was dis- 
Kaiser. 
cussed between the two mon- 
archs, but it is believed in continental capi- 
tals that the Kaiser did his best to soothe the 
feelings of his brother monarch, which have 
been somewhat ruffled over the aggressive 
Austro-German policy in the Balkans, and 
agreed to support Russia’s policy in Turkey; 
that the reported entrance of Roumania into 


the Triple Alliance (it being generally recog- 
nized that Italy is drifting toward France) 
was discussed, and that on his part Czar 
Nicholas made the best explanations possible 
of the now generally credited “ partition ” 
of Persia between Russia and England. The 
last named accomplishment, of course, can- 
not fail to irritate the Government at Berlin, 
considering the magnitude of Germany’s ac- 
tual and potential interests in the near East. 
The Russian Duma was prorogued on June 
15, to assemble again on October 23. While 
the struggle between Premier Stolypin and 
the Duma over the latter’s power to con- 
trol the purse is as yet undecided, dur- 
ing the session just closed a good deal of im- 
portant legislation has been introduced and 
seems to be in a fair way to enactment into 
law during the session of the coming Duma. 
Peasant land holdings, religious toleration, 
and reform of the judicial procedure have 
been discussed and bills embodying pro- 
posed laws on these subjects passed by the 
Duma and only await approval by the Coun- 
cil of the Empire. 


The While most of the dispatches 
Lopubhin from Russia during the past few 
F weeks have been taken up with 
descriptions of the meetings between the 
Czar and the German Kaiser, the Rus- 
sian people have been discussing with an 
intensity unequaled since the time of the 
revolutionary outbreaks several years ago the 
trial of Aleksei Lopukhin. ‘This official, it 
will be remembered, revealed the treacherous 
and murderous activity of Azev as a spy of 
the revolutionists and an agent provocateur 
of the Russian Government. The doings of 
Azev and the influence of the system he rep- 
resented were set forth in these pages in 
April. Despite the evidence Lopukhin was 
condemned to five years’ penal servitude for 
“helping the social revolutionary organiza- 
tion by revealing Azev’s relations with the 
government.” On this extraordinary charge 
conviction was made by a court composed of 
the Russian Senate. This judgment was too 
much even for Russian justice, and the 
highest officers of the State, cabinet ministers, 
senators, and other eminent leaders who 
crowded the courtroom at the trial, privately 
condemned the verdict. The press comment 
is very bitter and even conservative journals 
like the Novoye Vremya are predicting that 
the case will exert as pernicious an influence 
in Russia as the famous “ affaire Dreyfus ” 
did in France. 
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CRETE, SHOWING THE ISLAND'S PIVOTAL POSITION IN EUROPEAN, ASIATIC, AND AFRICAN 
POLITICS. 


While the new Turkish régime 
now seems to be firmly in the 
saddle, it faces, even with Abdul 
Hamid out of the way, more than one seri- 
ous and perplexing problem. Anti-govern- 
mental disorders in both the north and the 
south, in Albania and on the Greek frontier, 
last month necessitated the sending of con- 
siderable bodies 6f troops to suppress what at 
cimes seemed incipient revolutions. —The new 
government is beset by reactionary Moham- 
medans and radical Christians, not to men- 
tion the many other less numerous races and 
creeds which now call themselves Ottoman. 
With the Albanians, a generally favored peo- 
ple in Turkish territory, war seems to be 
the normal state of existence. Special privi- 
leges from Abdul Hamid made them regard 
the ex-Sultan with great affection, and ever 
since his deposition they have been restive. 
A revolt among them of large proportions 
was quelled late in May. The Greek 
trouble is partly religious and partly politi- 
cal. Greeks were the last Christian people 
who passed under the Turkish yoke and the 
first to escape from it. Most of the Greek 
land is now independent, but a large part of 
Macedonia, including all the coast of A¢gea, 
most of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
the greater part of Crete are still what the 


Turkey 
us. 
Greece Again. 


Greeks call ‘ Hellas Unredeemed.” Greek 
patriotism will not be satisfied with anything 
less than all the ancient Greek land. Greek 
patriotism, perhaps, more than the Greek 
faith is responsible for the propaganda by 
rifle and dagger in Macedonia and for the 
ardent campaign of the Cretans to be united 
with the motherland. 


Before the end of summer the 
combined chancelleries of Europe 
must make a decision, if such 
has not already been made, that is likely to 
have momentous international significance. 
By the middle of the present month, accord- 
ing to the agreement made between France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia in 1808, 
the European troops must have completely 
evacuated the island of Crete and the Cret- 
ans left to administer their own government 
and police their own territory. Crete, it 
will be remembered, although Turkish ter- 
ritory for nearly three centuries, has never 
submitted to the authority of the Porte. In 
1898, after the Turko-Greek war, the four 
powers already mentioned set up Cretan 
autonomy under the nominal suzerainty of 
the Turkish Sultan, but with a Christian 
Governor, Alexander T. Zaimis, who is 
known as High Commissioner. Early in 


What Is to 
Be Done 
with Crete ? 
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October of last year, after Bulgaria had de- 
clared her independence of Turkey and 
Austria had announced the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Crete informally 
annexed itself to Greece. ‘The powers with- 
held their assent to this move, but since that 
time the Cretans have. administered their 
government as though actually a part of 
Greece, and the Greek people (including, it 
is reported, the government at Athens) re- 
gard the island as their own. 


ee withdraw the international 
andthe troops at this time would un- 

*  doubtedly result in a rebellion 
against the last vestiges of Turkish rule. 
Such a rebellion would receive the almost 
unanimous support of the Greek people. On 
the other hand, the present régime at Con- 
Stantinople has. formally requested France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia to recon- 
sider their decision regarding the evacuation 
of the island. More than one Turkish min- 
ister has publicly declared that Turkey 
means to hold Crete even at the cost of a 
war upon Greece. ‘The German Kaiser, 
who was not a party to the original: arrange- 
ment of Cretan government, but has since 
become a dominant force in Balkan politics, 
has already begun to exert pressure (so Brit- 
ish and French journals declare) upon the 
four powers to postpone the evacuation of 
Crete. German influence at Constantinople, 
which was waxing ever greater under the 
Hamidian régime, has undoubtedly lost 
ground since the advent of the constitution, 
and the Kaiser’s support of the Turkish posi- 
tion in the Cretan matter is presumably an 
attempt to regain influence at the Golden 
Horn. By the middle of last month it was 
reported that the European chancelleries had 
agreed to let their gendarmerie remain tem- 
porarily at their posts in Crete until some 
generally satisfactory way can be found out 


of the difficulty. 


“Cleaning Lf the military commission sent 
ne nine from Constantinople to Adana 
* does its work fearlessly and well 

much will be accomplished toward actually 
pacifying the disturbed region of Asia Minor 
and restoring the feeling of calm and secur- 
ity which is now shared in Constantinople 
by foreigners and Turks alike. This com- 
mission will be morally and physically sup- 
ported in its work by ten battalions of troops 
(aggregating 5000 men) from the Constitu- 
tional forces at the capital. In addition to 


these, there will be the moral effect of the 
presence of European and American warships 
in the Mediterranean, less than fifty miles 
from where the commission sits. Kenan 
Pasha, the president of the commission, an- 
nounces that the same swift and vigorous 
justice will be dealt out to the offenders, 
Moslem and other, in Asia Minor as was 
meted to the mutineers and paid supporters 
of Abdul Hamid in Constantinople. He adds 
that although it is believed there has been a 
widespread Armenian conspiracy these poor, 
oppressed subjects of the Turkish crown will 
receive even-handed justice in the investiga- 
tion. It is interesting to note in ‘passing the 
invitation of Ahmed Riza, president of the 
Turkish Parliament, communicated to Ha- 
cham-Bashi, the spiritual head of the Jews in 
Turkey, and extended to the Jews of Russia 
and Roumania, to emigrate to Turkey. In 
addition to making the offer of Mesopotamia 
for a Jewish state, noted in these pages last 
month, the government of Sultan Mehmed 
V. has openly declared that it will abolish all 
restrictions against Jewish immigration and 
confer full citizenship upon Jewish immi- 
grants immediately upon their arrival. 


n Nothing is, perhaps, more dramat- 
New ically illustrative of the change 
Jerusalem. 
that has come over the govern- 
ment and political life of Turkey than the 
really startling things that have already been 
done in Jerusalem under the constitutional 
régime of the new governor. This official, 
who came to power upon the triumph of the 
Young Turks last summer, in his “letter to 
the citizens ” declared: 


I have formed a commission composed of com- 
petent persons, whose duty it will be to inves- 





WHEN GREEK MEETS TURK THEN COMES THE END OF 
CRETE. 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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tigate the agricultural needs of the province 
and to submit to me a report of the result of 
their investigations. I convened a meeting of 
merchants, with the object of creating a Cham- 
ber of Commerce which can serve as a consult- 
ing body. . Being assured of the ex- 
treme need of water for the town, I have con- 
fided to an energetic man the consideration of 
a project to bring into Jerusalem the waters of 
‘the spring Arroub, and also the formaiion of a 
company which is to procure the capital neces- 
sary for the work, I have placed myself in 
communication with the Jaffa-Jerusalem Rail- 
‘way Company, and have asked them to con- 
sider the question of a junction of their rail- 
road with the Haifa-Damascus line, and am en- 
deavoring to promote, by the construction of 
other railway lines, the easy and free access to 
all parts of the country of travelers arriving at 
Jaffa and Jerusalem. In conclusion, I have 
charged the municipality with the earnest con- 
sideration of the speedy sanitary canalization 
of the town. 

A new economic impulse has begun to stir 
Palestine. Its agricultural and mining pos- 
sibilities are being developed and even manu- 
facturing has taken a foothold. The modern 
city of Jerusalem, which numbers now more 
than 80,000 inhabitants, is growing rapidly, 
we are told, the most rapid growth taking 
place outside the old walls into a new city 
in which the oldest residence is less than 


twenty-five years of age. 


With a steady progress at a rate 
scarcely realized by Western peo- 
ples, the political, social and eco- 
nomic development of the Chinese Empire is 
proceeding. In this Review we have chron- 
icled from time to time the solid, though 
rapid, advance in education, and in the adop- 
tion of modern business methods, which are 
characteristic of the new China. Astonish- 
ing progress has been.made in railroad build- 
ing during the past decade. According to 
the latest official figures, there are now more 
than 4000 miles of railroad in the Chinese 
Empire, most of it constructed during very 
recent years. In the foreign influence which 
has assisted in this progress, American capi- 
tal and trade have been an important and in- 
creasingly large factor. During the period 
between 1897-1908 the share of the United 
States in the total foreign commerce of the 
Chinese Empire was between 9 and 10 per 
cent. A noteworthy evidence of the fact 
that our merchants and financiers are awak- 
ening to a realization of the importance of 
China as an actual and potential field of 
commerce is found in the determination, an- 
nounced from the State Department last 


American 
Finance in 
China. 
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month, of a powerful group of American 
bankers to claim the right to participate in 
the new Chinese loan of $27,500,000 for the 
building of the Hankow-Sze-chuen railway, 
an extension of the Canton-Hankow line. 
The intention of the American bankers td 
participate in this loan was communicated to 
the Chinese, British, French, and German 
governments, through our representatives 
abroad, the claim being based upon assur- 
ances given the American Minister to Peking 
in 1904 by the Chinese Government that 
both American and British capital would be 
invited to finance this railway. The contract 
for the loan was signed on June 6 by repre- 
sentatives of the British, French, and Ger- 
man bankers. It is understood that although 
the application was made rather late, and 
despite the formal objections of the British 


Government, the American claim, having . 


foundation in legality and equity, will be 
pressed. Last month the first American 
bank in China was established at Peking. 


The United BY the results of the referendum 
are: of held early last month in Natal, 
ous “INE a to whether or not that colony 


4 


should join the South African Union, the 


new nation of English speech becomes an 
actual fact. ‘The legislatures of the ‘Trans- 
vaal, Cape Colony, Orange River Colony, 
and Natal, have now confirmed the constitu- 
tion as adopted at the Bloemfontein conven- 


‘tion last year, and these colonies will hereafter 


form a single nation with a strongly central- 
ized government. ‘This constitution is in the 
form of a bill which will now be brought be- 
fore the Imperial Parliament at London for 
ratification. In general its provisions are 
similar to those of the Canadian constitu- 
tion, except in the highly important particu- 
lar, that in addition to reserving to the Fed- 
eral Government all powers not expressly 
delegated in the organic act to the provinces, 
it expressly leaves no exclusive powers what- 
soever to the provincial authorities. Pro- 
vision is made for the future admission of 
Rhodesia to the union. English and Dutch 
will be the official languages on exactly equal 
legal terms. In the case of the future trans- 
fer of native land to the new Common- 
wealth, the sale of liquor is to be absolutely 
prohibited in the lands acquired. ‘The first 
assembly which will gather as soon as the 
Government at London has ratified the con- 
stitution will consist of 121 members. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 20 to June 20, 1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


May 22.—The Senate devotes the day to dis- 
cussion of the lumber schedule of the Tariff bill. 

May, 24.—In the Senate, the free lumber 
amendment to the Tariff bill introduced by Mr. 
McCumber (Rep., S. D.) was defeated by a 
vote of 56 to 25....The House passes the Phil- 
ippine Tariff bill and considers the bill amend- 
ing the laws of Porto Rico. 

May 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Foster (Dem., 
La.) and Mr. McEnery (Dem., La.) speak in 
favor of a duty on sugar; Mr. Beveridge (Rep., 
Ind.) speaks in sup- 
port of his conten- 
tion that President 
Taft has been a con- 
sistent advocate of a 
downward _ revision 
of the Tariff; Mr. 
Shively (Dem., Ind.) 
makes his maiden 
speech. 


May 26—In the 
Senate, Mr. Burrows 
(Rep., Mich.) and 
Mr. Smoot (Rep., 
Utah) speak in favor 
of retention of the 
while 


sugar duties, 

Mr. Bristow (Rep., 
Kan.) urges material 
reductions. 

May 27.—In the 
Senate, Mr. Aldrich 
(Rep. R. I.), in 


charge of the Tariff 
bill, announces that 
he will not agree to 
a vote on the income 
tax in advance of 
the Tariff schedule; 
amendments to the sugar schedule eliminating 
the Dutch standard test and reducing the duty 
on refined sugar from 1.90 to 1.825 cents a pound 
are defeated....The House considers the Porto 
Rican bill. 

May 28.—The Senate completes the sugar and 
tobacco schedules of the Tariff bill and takes 
up the agricultural schedule. 

May 31.—In the Senate, Mr. Aldrich (Rep., 
R. I.) withdraws the Finance Committee amend- 
mends on bacon, hams, lard, fresh beef, etc. 


. June 1.—In the Senate, consideration of the 
cotton cloths schedule of the Tariff bill is be- 
gun and a speech on this subject is made by Mr. 
Lodge (Rep., Mass.) ; it is announced that night 
sessions will be held to dispose of the Tariff 
bill; Mr. Cummins (Rep., Ia.) offers an amend- 
ment to the Tariff bill providing for a tax of 2 
per cent. on all incomes of individuals or cor- 
porations over $5000 a year. 

June 4.—In the Senate, Mr. La Follette (Rep., 
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MEDAL PRESENTED TO THE WRIGHT 
BROTHERS BY PRESIDENT TAFT ON JUNE IO. 


Wis.) speaks on the Tariff bill; at the night 
session Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) explains and 
defends the Finance Committee’s amendments 
to the cotton schedule. 


June 5.—In the Senate, several votes are taken 
on the subject of changing from ad valorem to 
specific duties on cotton cloth, the recommenda- 
tions of the Finance Committee being sustained 
in each case. 


June 7.—The Senate completes the cotton 
schedule of the Tariff bill, the Dingley rates on 
hosiery being restored....The House passes the 
bill amending the 
law under which 
Porto Rico is gov- 
erned. 


June 8—In the 
Senate, the wool 
schedule of the Tar- 
iff bill is under dis- 
cussion; Mr. Doll- 
iver (Rep., Ia.) pro- 
poses an amendment 
to assess duties on 
woolens on an ad 
valorem basis, ac- 
coring to the shrink- 
age of the wool; Mr. 
Smoot (Rep., Utah) 
and Mr. Warren 
(Rep., Wyo.) uphold 
the Finance Commit- 
tee’s recommenda- 
tions on the schedule. 

June 9, 10—The 
Senate considers the 
wool schedule of the 
Tariff bill at day and 


night sessions. sus- 
taining the Finance 
Committee on all 


questions put to vote. 

June 11.—The Senate adopts the motion of 
Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) to postpone consid- 
eration of the income-tax amendment to the 
Tariff bill to June 18; the wool schedule is com- 
pleted. 

June 12—In the Senate, the Tariff bill passes 
the second-reading stage, the ‘most important 
action being the retention of works of art on 
the free list. 

June 14, 15.—The Senate corisiders the pro- 
vision of the Tariff bill regulating the admis- 
sion of articles from the Philippines into the 
United States; Messrs. Depew and Root (Rep., 
New York) and Mr. Owens (Dem., Okla.) 
make addresses. 

June 16.—President Taft sends a message to 
Congress recommending the enactment, as part 
of the pending Tariff bill, of a 2 per cent. tax 
on the net incomes of all corporations and the 
passage of a resolution proposing to the States 
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PROFESSOR ERNEST FOX NICHOLS. 


‘President-elect of Dartmouth College.) 


an amendment to the Constitution granting to 
the Federal Government the right to levy and 
collect an income tax without apportionment 
among the States, according to population....In 
the Senate, the Philippine free trade section of 
the Tariff bill, with amendments, is adopted by 
a vote of 42 to 28; Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) 
offers an amendment to the zinc schedule sub- 
stituting a graduated scale of rates on zinc ore 
in place of a duty of one cent a pound as pro- 
vided in the House bill. 

June 17.—The Senate considers the print paper 
and wood pulp provisions of the Tariff bill. 

June 18.—In the Senate, the Finance Commit- 
tee’s amendment to the Tariff bill placing a duty 
of $4 a ton on print paper is adopted by a vote 
of 44 to 32; William Lorimer, of Illinois, takes 
the oath as Senator. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT--AMERICAN. 


May 23.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
disapproves many items in the appropriation 
bills as passed by the Legislature. 

May 26.—President Taft accepts the resigna- 
tion of S. N. D. North as Director of the Cen- 
sus and appoints E. Dana Durand to succeed 
him....The Illinois Legislature elects Congress- 
man William Lorimer (Rep.) United States 
Senator to succeed Albert J. Hopkins (Rep.), 
thus breaking the four months’ deadlock.... 
Governor Hughes, of New York, signs the 
Travis-Robinson bill to permit the building of 


additional subways in New York City by pri- 
vate capital, public funds, or by assessments on 
the property benefited....A heavy defalcation 
in the office of the treasurer of Erie County, 
N. Y., is announced at Buffalo....District-At- 
torney Jerome, of New York, answers his critics 
and gives an account of his administration at 
a public meeting....Robert J. Wynne resigns as 
Consul-General at London and John L. Grif- 
fiths, Consul-General at Liverpool, is appointed 
to succeed him. 

May 27.—Indictments are returned at Tulsa, 
Okla., against Governor C. N. Haskell and five 
others in the Muskogee town lot cases. 

May 30.—Five prominent citizens of Denver 
are indicted for conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment~ of coal lands, said to be valued at 
$1,000,000. 

June 5.—Secretary MacVeagh speaks at Chi- 
cago, and outlines the policies of the Taft ad- 
ministration. 

June 15.—President Taft accepts the resigna- 
tion of Francis E. Leupp as Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs and nominates Robert G. Valen- ‘ 


tine, of Massachusetts, Assistant Commissioner, 
to succeed Mr. Leupp. 

June 16.—The Illinois Supreme Court decides 
the primary election law unconstitutional....At 
a mass-meetirg in New York City a Committee 
of One Hundred is named to select a ticket for 
the municipal campaign....The committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Hughes, of New York, to 
inquire into Wall Street methods makes a re- 
port in which many reforms are urged. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


May 20.—The members of the Turkish Cham- 
ber of Deputies take the oath of office in the 
presence of the Sultan in Constantinople. 

May 21.—The criminal court at Caracas, 
Venezuela, exonerates Cipriano Castro from the 
charge of plotting to kill Sefior Gomez, acting- 
president of Venezuela, on the ground that the 
recent amnesty decree applied to him. 

May 24.—The Turkish Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies vote confidence in the ministry.... 
The German Navy League opens its annual con- 
gress....Arrests are made at Adana in connec- 
tion with the recent massacres. 

May 26.—The Australian Parliament is opened 
at Melbourne. 

May 27.—In the Australian Parliament, Mr. 
Fisher’s Labor cabinet is defeated by the com- 
bination of Liberals and Conservatives under 
Mr. Deakin....Thirteen conspirators in the re- 
cent rebellion at Constantinople are hanged. 

May 28.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
rejects a motion to restore to duty the postal 
employees dismissed for activity in the recent 
strike....An investigating committee asks that 
M. Thomson, ex-Minister of Marine of France, 
be prosecuted....The Russian Duma adopts the 
bill legalizing the sect of Old Believers....The 
German Liberals and Radicals join the Social- 
ists in refusing to take part in further discus- 
sion regarding new taxation. 

May 29.—In an attempt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of President Leguia, of Peru, manv 
persons are killed and wounded; the President 
himself is captured, but is later released. 
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May 30—The rebellion in Lima, Peru, is 
quelled by the troops....The French Senate 
Committee amends the workmen’s pension bill 
so that specific contributions may be made an- 
nually by laborers and employers. 

June 2—A new cabinet is formed in Aus- 
tralia by Alfred Deakin. . 

June 6.—The Council of the Empire in Rus- 
sia restores the appropriation for the navy, 
which was rejected by the Duma....Australia 
formally offers to present a Dreadnought to 
England. 

June 7—The French cabinet approves a naval 
program involving the expenditure of $600,000,- 
000 in ten years. 

June 9.—The Russian Duma adopts the inter- 
pellation charging Dr. Dubrodin, president of 


the League of the Russian People, with organ- 


izing political murders. 

June 10o—The British House of Commons 
passes the budget on second reading by a vote 
of 366 to 209; the Nationalists oppose the meas- 
ure. 

June 12—A referendum held to decide 
whether or not Natal should join the South 
African union results in a vote of I1,12I to 
3701 in favor of the step. 

June 14.—The German Government introduces 
in the Bundesrath a supplementary taxation bill, 
which is expected to yield $35,000,000....On the 
death of President Penna, of Brazil, Nilo 
Pecanha is sworn in as his successor. 

June 15.—More than sixty Turkish officials 
of high rank are sentenced to imprisonment for 
complicity in the recent revolutionary move- 
ment....The Russian Duma is prorogued. 

_ June 17.—The mobilization of the British fleet 
is practically completed. 

June 18—The French budget, introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies, shows a deficit of 
$21,000,000. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 22—The Hague Court of Arbitration 
decides that both France and Germany were at 
fault in the Casablanca dispute. 

May 25.—A protocol for the arbitration of 
the Emery claim is signed at Washington. 

June 2.—The preliminary draft of the treaty 
between Venezuela and Colombia is signed at 
Caracas; Colombia agrees to cede territory on 
the Orinoco, Inrida, and Negro Rivers to 
Venezuela. 

June 6.—Papers are issued in Curacao permit- 
ting Dutch steamers to enter Venezuelan ports. 
....Lhe Peruvian Government cancels the 
exequater of the Swedish Consul-General, at 
whose house the insurgents took refuge on 


- May 29. 


June 8—Porto Rican officials take steps to 
stop the importation of lottery tickets from 
Santo Domingo. 

June 9.—Henry C. Ide, the new United States 
Minister to Spain, is received by King Alfonso 
with full honors. 

June 10.—Turkey requests Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Italy to reconsider their de- 
cision to evacuate the island of Crete at the 
end of July. 


June 11.—Soldiers of the French Foreign Le- 
gion, whose desertion caused the recent trouble 
with Germany at Casablanca, are sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

June 13—Twelve Turkish battalions repulse 
the attack of 10,000 Albanians in northern Al- 
bania....Thousands of persons having been 
killed by tribesmen in northwest Persia, Russian 
aid is asked. 

June 14.—The Japanese editor arrested for 
conspiracy at Honolulu complains to his home 
government, charging violation of treaty rights. 

June 15.—China, following the American pro- 
test, agrees not to ratify the foreign loan of 
$27,500,000 for the construction of the Hankow 
& Sze-chuen Railroad....The powers accede 
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to the request of Turkey to retain their occupa- 
tion of Crete temporarily. 


June 16.—Orders are issued at Washington 
releasing the suspected filibustering vessels, 
Nanticoke and Dispatch, held in Virginian 
waters, on receipt of official information that 
they are the property of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. 


_ June 17—Indictments are found against riot- 
ing Japanese laborers in Hawaii; Japan declares 
she will not interfere....Czar Nicholas, of Rus- 
sia, and the German Emperor meet near Hel- 
singfors. 
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June 18—The Canadian Railway Commission 
rules that it has jurisdiction over rates between 
America and the Dominion. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 20.—The Imperial —— Exhibi- 
tion, at the “ White City ” in London, is opened 
by the Duke of Argyle.. " The statue of Dr. 
John Witherspoon, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, is unveiled in 
Washington, D. C....The Presbyterian General 
Assembly begins its annual session at Denver. 

May 21.—The remains of George Meredith, 
the English novelist and poet, are cremated.... 
The federal committee of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor in France calls off the strike pre- 
viously ordered....The United States battleship 
Mississippi is welcomed at Natchez, Miss., with 
a round of festivities....The fifteenth annual 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration closes with speeches by Ambassador 
Bryce and Congressman Bartholdt. 

May 22.—Lord St. Aldwyn, independent chair- 
man of the Welsh Coal Conciliation Board at 
Cardif, grants the reduction of 7% per cent. in 
the miners’ wages demanded by the employers. 
....A memorial service for George Meredith is 
held at Westminster Abbey....The ice blockade 
of the harbor of St. John’s, N. F., is raised. 

May 23.—The chief burgomaster of Berlin, 
Germany, and a number of councilors arrive in 
London as the guests of the London Corpora- 
tion. 

May 24.—Empire Day is celebrated in Great 
Britain....A heavy earthquake shock occurs at 
Messina, Italy, throwing down walls and caus- 
ing a panic....Owing to the strike of locomo- 
tive firemen on the Georgia Railroad no trains 
are run over the line during the day....May 
wheat touches $1.341%4 on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

May 25.—The Congregation of Oxford Uni- 
versity promulgates a statute for the establish- 
ment of a professorship of military history and 
a lectureship in Japanese....The commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the death of Haydn 
begins in Vienna....Andrew Carnegie arranges 
to give $1,000,000 to establish a hero fund in 
France.... Successful tests of the Grosse and 
Parsifal airships are watched by Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany.. -Commissioner of Labor 
Neill arrives at Atlanta and holds conferences 
in the strike of the Georgia Railroad firemen. 

May 26.—King Edward’s colt Minoru wins 
the English Derby....The Council of the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris, confers upon Andrew Carnegie 
a medal in recognition of his founding of the 
Curie scholarships....Zeppelin II., the dirigible 
balloon, has a successful trial at Friedrichs- 


hafen....A slight earthquake shock is felt in 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Towa. 


May 27.—The Prince of Wales makes an ad- 
dress at the opening of the International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry in London....It is 
determined at Atlanta to start twelve trains car- 
rying mail only over the lines of the Georgia 
Railroad....The General Education Board an- 
nounces its annual appropriations for the bene- 
fit of schools, colleges, and universities. 

May 29.—Practically every street car line in 
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Philadelphia is tied up by a strike....The Pat- 
ten wheat deal closes on the Chicago Board of 
Trade....The strike of the white firemen on 
the Georgia Railroad is declared off, both sides 
making concessions. 

May 30.—Count Zeppelin, with a crew of nine» 
men, makes a flight in his new airship from 
Friedrichshafen to Bitterfeld, 456 miles, in 
twenty-two hours, and starts on its return trip. 

..More than thirty persons are killed and 
fifty seriously injured by a tornado which 
wrecks the village of Zephyr, Texas....The 
Georgia Railroad resumes the normal passenger 
service pending final settlement of the firemen’s 
strike. 

May 31.—All western Canadian lumber mills 
advance the price on common pine fifty cents 
per thousand feet.... President Taft makes an 
address at the unveiling of a monument to the 
regular army at Gettysburg, Pa....The Georgia 
Railroad and its firemen agree to submit their 
differences to arbitration under the federal law. 

June 1.—The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at Seattle, Wash., is formally opened by 
President Taft pressing a gold telegraph key in 
the East Room of the White House. 

June 3.—Earthquake shocks are felt in Portu- 
gal....A general strike of machinists is ordered 
in all the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road system. 

June 4.—An agreement is reached between 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and 
its employees, the strike being declared off ; this 
result, which is a victory for the men, is brought 
about by politicians. 

June 5.—Princess Juliana, heiress to the 
throne of Holland, is christened. 

June 7.—Dr. Charles A. Richmond is installed 
as president of Union College and chancellor 
of Union University at Schenectady, N 

June 8—A severe earthquake shock is felt at 
Copiano, a seaport of Chile....It is announced 
that an agreement to settle the $30,000,000 suit 
brought by the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Company against the American Sugar Refining 
Company has been reached....Prof. Ernest F. 
Nichols, of Columbia University, is elected pres- 
ident of Dartmouth College. 

June 9.—The Canadian locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie are wrecked, the lower gates being 
rammed while two steamers are passing down 
through the ship canal by another steamer pass- 
ing up; the damage is estimated at $250,000.... 
The endurance trophy in the national race from 
Indianapolis is won by the balloon /ndianapolis ; 
the distance trophy is won by the University 
City....The national Conference of Charities 
and Corrections is opened at Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 10—The Anglican Church pageant, in 
which more than 4000 persons take part, is 
opened at Fulham....The Cunard line steamer 
Slavonia is totally wrecked off the island of 
Flores, Azores, while bound from New York 
for Mediterranean ports; the passengers and 
crew are saved....President Taft presents to 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, the aviators, gold 
medals given by the Aero Club of America. 

June 11.—An earthquake devastates several 
towns and villages in southern France; 100 are 
reported dead and 100 injured....The Russian 
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submarine torpedo boat Kambala is sunk by col- 
lision with the battleship Rosvislav in a series 
of night maneuvers outside the harbor of Se- 
vastopol; the twenty men aboard her are killed. 


June 15.—A new Chamber of Commerce is 
‘organized at Boston with a membership of 3000 
and an income of $100,000 a year. 


June 16.—The French Institute divides the 
Osiris prize of $20,000 between MM. Bleriot and 
Voisin for aviation work....The keels of four 
Russian battleships of the improved Dread- 
nought type are laid....Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
receives the degree of Doctor of Letters from 
Brown University. 

June 17.—Twenty-four new cases of cholera 
are reported in St. Petersburg....The city of 
Dayton, Ohio, begins a two days’ celebration in 
honor of Orville and Wilbur Wright, the aero- 
nauts. 

June 18.—Ten deaths from cholera are re- 
ported at St. Petersburg within twenty-four 
hours.... National, State, and city medals are 
presented to Wilbur and Orville Wright at Day- 
ton, Ohio....A new and comprehensive plan 
for a New York City subway system, to cost 
$100,000,000, is filed with the Public Service 
Commission. 

OBITUARY. 


May 20.—Prof. Jerome Schneider, fifty years 
a member of the Tufts College faculty, 85. 

May-21.—Charles Green Bush, the cartoonist, 
67....William Christie Herron, of Cincinnati, 
peace advocate and philanthropist, 66....Charles 
L. Allen, florist and writer on agricultural and 
horticultural topics, 81. 

May 22.—Ex-Congressman Seth W. Cobb, of 
Missouri, 71....Dr. John J. Ward, for fifty 
years a well-known physician of Ulster County, 
New York, 75. 

May 24.—Francois Emile Michel, the French 
artist and art critic, 81....Justice Guy C. Scott, 
of the Illinois Supreme Court, 46. 

May 25.--William Chisholm, member of the 
legislative council of Nova Scotia, 77. 

May 27.—Jules Ernest Naville, of Geneva, phi- 
losopher and educator, 93....Sir John C. Ready 
Colomb, formerly member of the British House 
of Commons, 71....Guillaume Dubufe, the 
French painter, 56. 

May 29.—Ex-Governor Thomas T. Critten- 
den, of Missouri, 77. 

May 31.—John Knowlton Arnold, the artist, 
75....Eugene Gouin, member of the French 
Senate, g1....Henry Wolfsohn, musical man- 
ager, 67. 

June 2.—Dr. Theodor Barth, the German Lib- 
eral leader, 60. 

June 4.—Hippolyte Frangois Alfred Chau- 
chard, owner of the Louvre department stores, 
&r....Mrs. Anna Eliza Hubbard, a well-known 
Civil War nurse, 85. 

June 6.—Archbishop Joseph Thomas Duhamel, 
of Ottawa, Canada, 68....Col. Alexander K. 
McClure, the Philadelphia journalist, 81. 

June 8.—William Henry Baldwin, a well- 
known philanthropist of Boston, 83. 

June 9.—Lazarus Silverman, a pioneer banker 
and financier of Chicago, 79. 
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CHARLES G. BUSH, THE CARTOONIST. 


(For many years Mr. Bush's cartoons, appearing in 
the New York Herald and later in the World, were 
reproduccd in the pages of this magazine. Mr. Bush 
represented the highest type of cartoon work that 
has yet found expression in America. He died on 
May 21, at the age of sixty-seven.) 


June 10—Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
87 (see page 79)....E-x-Governor Robert J. 
Reynolds, of Delaware, 65. 


June 12.—Stephen Therry, founder of the 
Holy Name Society, 77 


June 14.—Dr. Affonso A. Moreira Penna, 
President of Brazil, 62....Dr. B. L. Wiggins, 
vice-chancellor of the University of the South, 
48....Gen. John S. Kountz, past commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, known 
as “the drummer boy of Missionary Ridge,” 63. 


June 15.—Joseph Nimmo, Jr., the well-known 
statistician and economist, 79....Captain Sam- 
uel W. B. Diehl, formerly Judge Advocate-Gen- 
eral of the United States Navy, 58....Louis 
Prang, known as the father of lithographing, 
85....Lieut. Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse, 
French explorer and engineer, one of the pion- 
eers of the Panama Canal idea, 64. 


June 16.—Dana Estes, the Boston publisher, 
€9....Col. William F. Fox, Superintendent of 
Forests in New York State, 69....Joseph R. 
Thibaudeau, sheriff of Montreal and Dominion 
Senator, 64. 


June 20.—Frederick de Martens, the Russian 
expert on international law, 64. 
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“NEARLY OUT OF THE WOODS.” 
Uncle Samuel expects shortly to emerge from the woods of tariff revision. 
From the Herald (New York). 














HOW LONG WILL THF TAIL CONTINUE TO WAG THE DOG? 
New England, through the power of Senator Aldrich, is said to dictate the legislation for the entire 
country. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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OUR NATIONAL QUARTET. 
In the above cartoon, Uncle Joe Cannon, John D. Rockefeller, Senator Aldrich and Vice-President 
Sherman are represented as being harmoniously in favor of a high tariff, 
From the Sun (Baltimore). 
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ON THE NATIONAL GOLF FIELD. 
THE Poor ConsuMER: “ President Taft will have to 
use his niblick to get me out of this hole.” 
From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). 




















POOR PROTECTION ! 

This distressed gentleman represents the con- 
sumer. He is not frightened at the animal in the 
ONE CARTOONIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE EFFORTS OF next column; he is simply worried because his 

CONGRESS TO REVISE THF TARIFF, “ Aldrich tariff umbrella” affords him no protection. 
From the Herald (Boston). From the American (New York). 
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WELCOME! 
(The change of sentiment in the South in favor of the Republican tariff principle of protection is illustrated 
by Mr. Davenport’s cartoon showing the Southern Senators climbing aboard the G. O. P. elephant.) 
From the Frening Mail (New York). 





























THE BREAKDOWN OF THE INCOME-TAX AUTOMOBILE. 





(Referring to the failure of the proposition for an NOT AT ALI. WORRIED. 
income tax favored by Senators Cummins and The “corporation” and the “Big Income” relying 
Bailey.) on the Senate for protection! 


From the Herald (Washington). From the 7'ribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
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TOO MUCH NOISE ON THE BANK! 
The tariff discussion on the bank is scaring off the fish that ‘“ Business” is anxious to catch. 
From the State Journal (Columbus), 





























“THE GOBRI’UN’LL GIT YOU EF YOU DON’T WATCH wHO DO YOU THINK HATES TO LOSE THE JOB OF 


out!” MILKING THIS COW? 
Congress will have to hurry and finish the tariff The “Interests” wish to retain a high protective 
before the hot weather comes. tariff. 


From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.). From the Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City). 
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CORN AND WHEAT ARE KINGS INDEED WHEN THEY 
SHOOT UP TO THE HIGH PRICES OF JUNE. 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 











AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK, 
“ There is nothing in sight but reasonable, rational 
prosperity.”—(Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary 
of the Treasury.) 
From the Globe (Utica). 

















WILL THE SPOILED CHILD STILL BE HUMORED? 
From the State Journal (Columbus). 


























“ GAINING.” THE SOWER. 
The hand of the dial begins to point to prosperity (The sturdy spirit of old New England is reanimated 
for Uncle Sam. with new industrial enterprises.) 
From the Traveler (Boston). From the Herald (Boston). 
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“GEE, I'D RATHER BE WRIGHT THAN BE PRESIDENT.” 
Ambitious young America utters a punning sentiment apropos of recent events. 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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THE CHERUBS! SEATTLE: ‘“‘ Have a look!” 
A commission investigated the methods of the New Miss Seattle invites the country to see her exposition, 
York Stock Exchange, with the above result. and,—incidentally,—herself. 
From the World (New York). From the Pioneer Press (St, Paul). 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 


OTIS SMITH. 


(Director, United States Geological Survey.) 


"THE nation that leads the world in fever- 
ish business activity requires play- 
grounds as well as workshops. If we aspire 
to maintain industrial supremacy we must 
perforce think of conserving not only min- 
erals but men. Arguments for scenic preser- 
vation need not be limited to esthetic or 
sentimental postulates; the playgrounds of 
the nation are essential to its very life. Nor 
can the materialist turn aside from this de- 
mand of the times, for no greater value can 
be won from mountain slopes and rushing 
rivers than through the utilization of natu- 
ral scenery in the development of citizens. 

John Muir has justly termed the moun- 
tain parks fountains of life. Here can be 
had the recreation that makes for increased 
and maintained efficiency. ‘The appreciation 
of the beautiful in Nature should become 
more and more an American characteristic, 
and in these days of national stocktaking we 
do well to inventory the nation’s wealth in 
wild scenery. 

The national policy of preserving the best 
of America for present and future enjoy- 
ment is well fixed. Since 1872 twelve na- 
tional parks have been established, including 
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MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 


public domain within as many different 
States, with an aggregate area of 3,500,000 
acres. In addition to these reservations 
there have been created since June, 1906, 
eighteen national monuments in nine States, 
with a total area of over 1,500,000 acres. 
































GIBRALTAR. 


(A striking landmark on the route of ascent of Mt. 
Rainier.) ~° 


The Grand Canyon and the Petrified Forest 
in Arizona, and the Natural Bridges in 
Utah are the most notable of the national 
monuments; of the national parks the Yel- 
lowstone, the Yosemite, and the Mount 
Rainier are the best known. The Secretary 
of the Interior is the federal officer charged 
with the administration of these national 
reservations, and Congress makes annual ap- 
propriations for their maintenance, those for 
the current year amounting to $175,000. 
The present policy is to make the utilization 
of these resources for recreation available to 
the greatest number of people by building 
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roads and trails, issuing 
maps, and safeguarding 
the health and comfort of 
visitors through sanitary 
improvements and super 
vision of the transporta- 
tion and hotel concessions. 

The Northwest is rich 
in the possession of a large 
share of these playgrounds 
of the nation, so that the 
visitors to the exposition 
at Seattle this year have 
an abundance from which 
to choose. Many will 
tarry within the Yellow- 
stone Park; others may 
prefer to retire to a quiet 
camp on the slopes of 
Mount Rainier, and then 
may return southward 
through Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, turning aside to 
visit Crater Lake or the 
Yosemite Valley and later 
taking another side trip to 
the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona. If anorthern route 
is thought preferable, our 


THE GREAT FALL, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. sister country, Canada, 








MINERVA TERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
(Visited annually by thousands of tourists.) 
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NORTH SLOPE OF MOUNT RAINIER. 
(Where the ice avalanches thunder day and night. 
Never climbed and rarely seen by the tourist.) 


has no less inviting retreats, and the traveler 
whose ticket reads via the Canadian Pacific 
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should stop off in midsummer at Banff or 
Glacier, where the grandeur of ice-clad 
mountains both refreshes and inspires. 

The Yellowstone National Park was 
never better appreciated than at the present 
time. Last year nearly twenty thousand vis- 
itors experienced the pleasures of travel 
through this park, and nearly one-half of 
the number made the trip in camping parties. 
Two park entrances are now accessible by 
rail,—that at the northern gateway of the 
park by the branch line of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway from Livingston to Gardner, 
and that on the western boundary by a 
branch of the Oregon Short Line. 

The Yellowstone Park not only serves the 
interests of the adjacent States through its 
forests, which afford natural storage reser- 
voirs at the headwaters of the important 
rivers, but this protected region offers ade- 
quate refuge for -game animals. Those who 
know the native fauna of America only as 
exhibited in the city ‘“ Zoos” may find here 
the opportunity to observe big game in its 
natural environment, in a playground that 
these original owners appear willing to share 
with man. Two herds of bison remain in 
the park. The wild herd is reported as 
gradually increasing in numbers, and the 
fenced herd increased from twenty-eight in 
1904 to seventy-four in 1908. Black and 























A TRANSPORTATION LINE IN THE PROPOSED GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 
(The United States Geological Survey pack train near Swiftcurrent Pass.) 
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grizzly bears abound and seem perfectly ad- 
justed to their habitat, even to the extent of 
robbing camp commissaries, and one con- 
firmed offender last season suffered a mili- 
tary execution. Both white-tailed and black- 
tailed deer are increasing in the park, as well 
as moose, and official reports estimate the 
bands of elk to aggregate from 25,000 to 
even 50,000 head. Yet it is not this wealth 
of protected game that makes the Yellow- 
stone most attractive. ‘This park is truly 
the wonderland of water, which here dis- 
plays all its varied charms,—cascading moun- 
tain streams and quiet lakes in sylvan setting, 
rushing rivers and thundering waterfalls, 
steaming hot springs and overtowering gey- 
sers,—a gamut nowhere else exhibited to the 
appreciative observer. 

The proposal to establish another national 
park in northern Montana was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate last year, but no fur- 
ther action was taken. ‘This proposed 
Glacier National Park would embrace an 
area of 1400 square miles on the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains north of the Great 
Northern Railway and immediately south of 
the international boundary. ‘The region is 
the home of the mountain goat and the big- 
































MOUNT GOULD AND SWIFTCURRENT CREEK. 


(One of the many bits of nature in Glacier Na- 
tionai Park, Montana, reserved for the traveler who 
leaves the beaten way.) 





LAKE KEECHELUS,-A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN-LAKE SCENE IN THE NORTHERN CASCADES. 
(Along the new line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway.) 
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horn sheep,—a wilderness of rugged moun- 
tain peaks, deep canyons, and grand amphi- 
theaters where great glaciers remain to show 
the tools with which the original mountain 
masses were carved into masterpieces. 

The Mount Rainier National Park is 
unique in preserving the wildest of moun- 
tain scenery almost at the gates of the Sound 
cities, Seattle and Tacoma. Less than half 
a day’s travel by rail and stage from Tacoma 
brings the visitor to the hotel at Longmire 
Springs, well within the park, and the per- 
fectly graded Government road, constructed 
by Colonel Chittenden, enables the auto- 
mobilist to reach the lower end of the Nis- 
qually Glacier. Just beyond is Paradise 
Valley, where a tent hotel affords accommo- 
dations amid beautiful surroundings at the 
starting point for the ascent of the mountain. 

Mount Rainier is the noblest of the peaks 
that overlook our Pacific Coast. Like Fuji- 
yama in Japan and Shishaldin in Alaska, it 
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rises majestically with 
graceful lines that proclaim 
its volcanic origin. With 
its base set in the green of 
the wonderful Puget Sound 
forest, Rainier’s snow and 
ice covered cone merges 
with the clouds until the 
white summit appears to 
belong to heaven rather 
than to earth. From this 
snowy cone radiates a score 
of glaciers, the largest in 
the United States, which 
extend down the gashed 
slopes until they are lost in 
the forest below where they 
give rise to rushing, noisy 
rivers of milk-white water. 
Over twenty-five years ago 
James Bryce, now British 
Ambassador to this coun- 
try, and Professor Zittel, 
the well-known German 
geologist, visited Mount 
Rainier, and in a report. ex- 
pressed the hope that this 
peak might be reserved by 
the federal Government as 
a national park. It is grati- 
fying to Americans to 
know that these world trav- 
elers were willing to testify 
that they had seen noth- 
ing “more - beautiful in 
Switzerland or Tyrol, in Norway or in the 
Pyrenees than the Carbon River glaciers and 
the great Puyallup glaciers.” 

In Paradise Valley or in some other sylvan 
retreat on the lower slopes of Mount Rainier 
whoever is weary of urban life and strife 
may find true recreation. All about are the 
spring flowers, which through the summer 
follow the retreating snow banks, forming 
gardens where Nature exhibits an abandon 
of luxuriance within sight of ice and snow. 
Below are the stately forests, quiet almost as 
death, except near the brink of a torrential 
stream, and above is the peak that overtops 
and overmasters all. There the volcanic cone 
records the*constructive work of earth forces 
through past ages, followed by the destruct- 
ive work of glaciers, which have cut deep 
gashes into the mountain sides, and of the 
avalanches that thunder by day and by night, 
testifying that the atmospheric agencies have 
not even yet ceased their attacks, 




















ALASKA AS THE TOURIST SEES IT «GLACIER BAY. 


THE ALASKA OF TO-DAY. 


BY ALFRED 


H. BROOKS. 


(In charge of division of Alaskan Mineral Resources, United States Geological Survey.) 


W HAT does Alaska stand for? On this 

point there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. To the tourist it means magnificent 
fiords, heavily forested islands, high snow- 
clad mountains, glaciers, and picturesque 
Indian villages. To the whaler, Arctic floes 
bordering a flat treeless coast, with here and 
there an Eskimo sod house. To the mer- 
chant, a field for exploitation, the source of 
salmon, cod, and halibut. To the hunter, the 
best game tract on the continent, with its 
huge bear, moose, countless herds of caribou, 
and white big horn. To the pioneer farmer, 
a region of some agricultural promise. To 
the prospector, long, weary journeys, lone- 
some camps, disappointments, incessant toil, 
and substantial rewards, if he be the lucky 
one. To the capitalist and engineer, an em- 
pire to be opened up by railroads, highways, 
cities, and the development of gold, copper, 
and coal.mines. While to the average man, 
it must be confessed, Alaska is but a small 
spot on the map somewhere near the pole, 
where the snow lies deep and men grow sud- 


denly fabulously wealthy,—the source of 
seal-skins and an endless stream of gold. 

Of these varied impressions each is in 
part correct, but a composite of all would 
best represent the Alaska of to-day. Yet it is 
no easy task to blend such discordant ele- 
ments. Even Alaskans, accustomed by long 
residence to think of their country in terms 
of its great magnitude, seldom do it justice. 
The Alaskan fisherman has as little in com- 
mon with the inland prospector as has his 


‘prototype of Gloucester with the Colorado 


miner. The life of the whaler, again, is 
outside the experience of either prospector or 
fisherman. The lode miner of Juneau is apt 
to despise the placer miner of Fairbanks as 
little more than a roving adventurer. The 
pioneer prospector who has won his gold 
from the auriferous gravels unaided by cap- 
ital or machinery views the advent of the 
trained engineer with suspicion. Those who 
have spent their lives among the somber rocky 
fiords and heavily forested islands of south- 
eastern Alaska evince great skepticism re- 
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garding the possibility of any agricultural 
development. On the other hand, the resi- 
dent of inland Alaska, familiar with broad 
fertile valleys, luxuriant grass, and long, 
bright days, realizes that some farming is 
possible. The small fur trader in isolated 
posts has still another point of view, for he 
lives under almost as primitive conditions as 
did the voyageur of the Great Lakes two 
centuries ago. At Nome and Fairbanks,— 
the thriving centers of rich mining districts, 
possessed of telegraphs, telephones, railways, 
electric lights,—all the essentials and most 
of the luxuries of modern life are to be 
found. 

It is, therefore, not easy to answer the 
question: What is Alaska? For it is noth- 
ing less than continental in its dimensions 
and in the variety of its resources. Alaska, 
with its contiguous islands, measures east 
and west and north and south almost the 
same as the continent of Australia. More- 
over, its geographic position and the distribu- 
tion of its mountain ranges give it as great 
diversity of climate and vegetation as any 
equal area on the globe. ‘The heavy rain- 
fall, cool summers, and mild winters of the 
Pacific seaboard are in strong contrast with 
the semi-arid conditions, with short, hot sum- 
mers and long, cold winters of the region 
lying beyond the coastal barrier. In con- 
trast to both of these, again, are the barren 
grounds of northern Alaska, where strictly 
polar conditions prevail. 





SOURCES OF THE COUNTRY’S INCOME. 


When in 1867 the purchase of Alaska 
was under discussion it was opposed in Con- 
gress on the ground that the country “ will 
be a source of weakness instead of power and 
constant annual expense for which there will 
be no adequate return.’ The present Seat- 
tle Exposition is the best refutation of that 
statement. There are exhibited the re- 
sources, in mining, fisheries, and furs, of this 
great land, whose development has hardly 
well begun. In fact, the city of Seattle 
itself perhaps demonstrates most strikingly 
the value of this “source of weakness,” for 
it is chiefly Alaskan commerce which has 
raised this town from a small lumbering cen- 
ter to the great metropolis of the Northwest. 
Who, however, forty years ago could foresee 
the future wealth of Alaska, then for the 
most part a wilderness, known only through 
the journeys of the fur-traders along its mar- 
gins? Even twenty years after the purchase 
the total annual output of Alaska’s indus- 


tries was worth less than four million dol- 
lars, nearly half of which represented seal- 
skins. “Who could know that the $7,200,- 
ooo paid for this “‘ Arctic province,” as it 
was then called, would be returned with in- 
terest to the Federal Government by the tax 
on the seal rookeries alone? As late as 1887 
the entire gold output was less than $700,- 
ooo,—largely the production of the Tread- 
well Mine. ' 
Trade developed slowly, but in 1903 
Alaskans were purchasing $9,900,000 worth 
of goods in the States and sending back gold, 
fish, furs, etc., to the value of $17,900,000. 
By 1907 the value of goods shipped to Alaska 
had reached $19,500,000, while $33,500,000 
worth of products was returned. The source 
of this wealth is indicated in the accompany- 





DIAGRAM SHOWING VALUE OF ALASKA PRODUCTS IN 
1907. TOTAL, $33,500,000. 


ing diagram. The annual gold output ($19,- 
350,000 in 1907) far exceeds in value that 
of all the other industries. “This, however, 
is but a temporary condition, not because the 
gold production will fail to increase, but 
because the construction of railways will give 
copper and coal mining a fair chance. 

The Territory, for the purchase of which 
in 1867 Seward was so bitterly criticised, 
has since produced gold, silver, copper, tin, 
marble, gypsum, coal, furs,.salmon, cod, hali- 
but, herring, timber, etc., to the value of 
$324,500,000. ‘The proportion contributed 
by each of these various products is shown 
in the following diagram. ‘Though Alaska 
is known as the land of gold, the fish- 
ery products have a value of nearly five- 
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LODE MINING IN SILVER BOW BASIN, NEAR JUNEAU. 


sevenths that of the gold output. Valuable 
as the product of the seal rookeries in the 
Pribilof Islands has been in the past, this 








DIAGRAM SHOWING VALUE OF ALASKA PRODUCTS, 
1867-1907. TOTAL, $324,500,000. 


source of wealth is fast disappearing. 
Thanks to the raids of the pelagic sealers, 


the entire catch was less than 15,000 skins 
in 1907, as compared with over 100,000 in 
1887. ‘The present generation will undoubt- 
edly witness the extermination of this val- 
uable animal. The other fur-bearing ani- 
mals are also decreasing, as is inevitable with 
the progress of civilization. In 1907 the 
furs, exclusive of seal skins, were valued at 
less than half a million dollars. 


ALASKA’S MINING INTERESTS. 


Probably the earliest mining in Alaska was 
the recovery of copper nuggets by the abo- 
rigines from stream gravels of the Chitina 
and White River valleys. Utensils and 
weapons manufactured from this copper were 
in wide circulation among the natives at the 
time of Bering’s discovery of Alaska in 1741. 
The first corporation to engage in Alaska 
mining was organized in 1854 to meet a 
great demand for ice in California, and inci- 
dentally, also, to mine coal on Cook Inlet. 
Gold placers were found in southeastern 
Alaska in 1867, but there was no gold min- 
ing of importance until the discovery of the 
Juneau gold fields in 1880. The modern 
epoch of mining began with the finding of 
the Klondike gold on Canadian territory in 
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Now the mine 
workings reach a 
depth of 1000 feet 
below the level of the sea,—far below the 
bottom of the glory hole. 

It is not merely size which has made the 
Treadwell famous. This enterprise has dem- 
onstrated the cheapness of mining on the 
Pacific seaboard of Alaska. The present 
average cost of mining and milling a ton of 
ore at this property is but $1.30. In fact, 
the conditions of this coastal region —the 
strong relief, giving ready access to ore 
bodies, extensive water powers, good timber, 


MAP OF ALASKA SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 


and ocean freights,—reduce the cost of min- 
ing to a minimum hardly possible in any 
Western State. Alaska is so often regarded 
as a land of high costs that this triumph must 
be laid to her credit. 

Placer gold, or that found in gravels, is 
more widely distributed in Alaska than in 
any other part of the continent. The present 
centers of production are Fairbanks ($9,200,- 
000 in 1908) and Nome ($5,100,000, 1908). 
There are, besides, many smaller placer 
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Nome, and in the 
Susitna Valley sug- 
gest that these dis- 
tricts will in time 
become producers 
nil of lode gold also. 
A more imme- 
diate change in the 
placer camps _ is 
promised by the 
revolution of min- 
«| ing methods. Un- 
til quite recently 
placers were, as a 





rule, exploited 
solely by manual 
labor,—a system 


which, while it en- 
courages the indi- 
vidual miner with- 
out capital, per- 
mits development 
of only very rich 
deposits. Probably 
most of the gravel 
gold mining of in- 
land Alaska has 
been limited to 
material -which 
carried gold to the 
value of five dol- 
lars or more to the 
cubic yard. In 
many localities, 
where this expen- 
sive mining is now 
going on, proper 
machinery would 
undoubtedly work 
with profit gravels 
which carry only 
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MINERAL RESOURCES AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


camps which raised the total production from 
auriferous gravels to $15,450,000 in 1908. 
The production from lodes during the same 
year was $3,600,000. One hundred million 
out of the total of one hundred and forty- 
two million of Alaska gold production has 
been taken from placers; the rest from lode 
deposits. It is not likely that this ratio be- 
tween placer and lode production will con- 
tinue, for, while the former will grow, it is 
probable that the latter will increase faster. 


cents’ worth of 
gold to the cubic 
yard. This indi- 
cates enormous expansion in the future, after 
the cream has been removed by the pioneer. 
The recent successful introduction of gold 
dredges, both at Nome and in the Yukon 
Valley, demonstrates what can be accom- 
plished by improved machinery. 

Millions of dollars in gold have been won 
from Alaskan streams by the crude equip- 
ment of the pioneer, and this form of mining 
will prevail in many of the more isolated 
districts for years to come. As fast, how- 
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ever, as these districts become accessible 
through steamers and railways, these meth- 
ods will be revolutionized; then, and not 
until then, will the placers reach their full 
development. These changes will rob the 
northland of some of its romance, but will 
give it greater commercial stability and as- 
sure to the placer districts longer life. 

To the southern seaboard .belong the cop- 
per mines of Prince of Wales Island, near 
Ketchikan, and of Prince William Sound, 
which have since 1900 produced about 26,- 
000,000 pounds of copper. 

‘Two inland copper-bearing areas are also 
being opened up. The one lies in the Chitina 
Valley, about 150 miles from the coast, and 
is the objective point of a railway now under 
construction. ‘The second, about which less 
is known, lies about 100 miles beyond in the 
head water region of the Copper and White 
rivers. Both these districts also contain 
some gold deposits. 


COAL-FIELDS RICHER THAN GOLD DEPOSITS. 


While Alaska’s gold reserves are large, 
they are in no way unique, for refined gold 
is the same, whatever the source. In the 
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matter of coal resources, Alaska has no com- 
petitor. Its store of high-grade fuel cannot 
be equaled in quality west of the Rockies. 
In fact, to find anthracite and bituminous 
coal which compares in fuel value with that 
of Alaska, one must come east to Pennsyl- 
vania. These coals are, therefore, the key to 
the commercial situation on the west coast. 
For a high-grade steaming coal used for man- 
ufacturing industries or a merchant marine, 
or a coke for:smelters in the Western States 
one must turn to Alaska. Hence, the grow- 
ing population of the West has a vital inter- 
est in the development of these coal-fields. 
These coals are of even national impor- 
tance, for of all our Pacific possessions 
Alaska alone can supply our battleships with 
smokeless fuel. 

The quantity of this anthracite and 
bituminous coal is not as yet determined, but 
it certainly is not unlimited, and hence should 
not be wasted. To use it, however, will not 
be to waste it, unless it be improperly mined. 
A surveyed area of about 100 square miles 
is known to be underlain by these coals, and 
it is probable that further investigation may 
show an extension of the field. A rough 
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JUNEAU, THE CAPITAL OF ALASKA, TREADWELL 


estimate of quantity within this surveyed area 
gave some six billion tons, or more than one 
and a half times the entire production of 
Pennsylvania since coal mining began. It is 
fair to assume that this coal is worth a dol- 
lar a ton, which would make its total value 
about forty time: as great as the entire gold 
output of Alaska to the present time. It is 
probable, therefore, that the value of the 
coal-fields exceeds that of the gold reserves. 
These coals are, however, practically un- 
touched, for the only coal mining in Alaska 
is that of some lignites for local use. A few 
years ago statistics showed that Alaska’s 
entire export of coal for a year was four tons, 
while it produced fifteen tons of gold. 

These valuable coals occur in two dis- 
tricts,—the one, called the Bering River 
field, lies about thirty miles east. of Copper 
River and twenty miles from the coast, at 
Controller Bay; the other, the Matanuska 
field, is fifty miles northeast of Cook Inlet. 
There are also some bituminous coals, though 
of less fuel value, in the Alaska Peninsula, 
on the Yukon, and on the Arctic slope. Lig- 
nitic coals and peat are abundant and widely 
distributed, and some of these possess great 
value for local consumption. 


OTHER MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Among the lesser mineral products of the 
Territory are silver, occurring chiefly with 
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MINE IN THE DISTANCE. 


the gold; tin, mined in a small way near 
Cape Prince of Wales, and petroleum, of 
which there has been a small production at 
Controller Bay. Lead, antimony, and quick- 
silver ores have also been found, as have also 
mica and graphite, but none of these have 
been mined. Southeastern Alaska furnishes 
a high grade of marble, which has been quar- 


‘ried at three localities, and in the same region 


a valuable gypsura bed has been opened up. 
Iron ores are known to occur in southeastern 
Alaska, and, considering the proximity of 
coking coal, may some day prove of commer- 
cial importance. Should Alaska ever ship 
pig iron to the west coast States, it will be 
but repeating history, for in the middle of 
the last century the Russians at Sitka manu- 
factured church bells, plowshares, and other 
implements and sent them to California, 


FISH ERIES,—ANOTHER SOURCE OF WEALTH. 


Whaling was the first of the Alaskan 
fisheries to attract notice. As early as 1848 
American whalers passed through Bering 
Straits, seeking a new hunting ground. This 
industry was very profitable for many years, 
though seriously hampered for a time by 
the attitude of the Russian authorities and. 
almost entirely interrupted by the ravages 
of the Confederate privateer Shenandoah 
during the Civil War. Since then the value 
of the annual catch has gradually dimin- 
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ished, that for 1907 being reported as only 
$117,000. In recent years another industry 
has sprung up in southeastern Alaska, where 
several varieties of small whale are caught 
in the inland waters and converted into fer- 
tilizer. 


THE SALMON OUTPUT. 


The salting of Alaska salmon began in 
1868, canning ten years later, since which 
time the value of the annual product has 
grown to over ten million dollars, while the 
total value up to 1908 is nearly one hundred 
million dollars. As, however, the best fish- 
eries are already occupied, and as even with 
the many hatcheries it will be difficult to 
prevent the depleting of the salmon fisher- 
ies, this industry is not likely to grow. 

About ten thousand people are now em- 
ployed in the salmon fisheries during the 
summer months. In 1907 there were 29 
canneries and 35 salting plants, with a total 
product of about 2,200,000 cases of canned 
and 25,000 barrels of pickled salmon. These 
establishments are distributed along the Pa- 
cific seaboard and as far north as Bristol 
Bay, a southern arm of Bering Sea. At Lor- 
ing, Petersburg, or other places in south- 
eastern Alaska the tourist may have a chance 
to marvel at the complete equipment of some 
of the large canneries. He may also obtain 
glimpses of the native and white fishermen 
hauling their seines. As high as forty thou- 
sand fish have been reported from one haul 
of aseine. This fishing is usually done near 
the mouth of clear water streams, toward 
which the schools of salmon are headed for 
the purpose of spawning. There is much 
waste in the salmon industry, for the offal is 
dumped into the sea, though it might be util- 
ized for manufacture of fertilizers. 


HALIBUT, COD, AND HERRING. 


About 2000 people are employed in the 
halibut, cod, and herring fisheries, which, 
with the increased local demand and the im- 
provement of shipping facilities to more dis- 
tant markets, promise to be of very great im- 
portance. A large packing plant has recently 
been established at Ketchikan. This is only 
a few hours’ sail from Prince Rupert, the 
Pacific terminal of the new Canadian trans- 
continental railway. The distance to Bos- 
ton by this route thus becomes four to five 
days, which will bring Alaska fresh fish to 
the Eastern markets. Among the fresh- 
water fish which form a welcome variation 
to Alaskan diet are the brook trout (south- 


eastern Alaska), dolly varden trout, pick- 
erel, small white fish, and the very widely 
distributed Alaska grayling. 


REINDEER PASTURES. 


The popular idea that Alaska is for the 
most part a barren waste has no basis in fact. 
It is probable that only a small part of its 
586,400 square miles cannot eventually be 
made useful to man. 

‘The accompanying diagram gives a rough 
land classification of the known parts of 
Alaska, embracing about two-thirds of its 
entire area. It will be noted that only 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PHYSICAL CONFORMATION 
OF ALASKA, AS KNOWN TO-DAY. 


14,000 square miles is covered with per- 
petual ice and snow, and this lies for the 
most part along the Pacific seaboard. ‘Thirty 
thousand square miles is embraced in moun- 
tainous areas which stand above timber and 
grass, but this is not all waste land, for it 
includes some of the richest mining districts. 
Even the great tundras which, for 120,000 
square miles, sweep along the Bering and 
Arctic coasts, with their monotonous plains 
and rolling uplands, barren of all timber, 
are not without value. Most of these tun- 
dras, or barren grounds, as they are termed 
in Canada, afford extensive reindeer pastures, 
and some include valuable gold deposits. While 
they are without timber, much of the tundra 
is underlain by peat, which may be locally 
utilized for fuel, as is so extensively done in 
Europe. In the Scandinavian peninsula rein- 
deer meat forms an important element in 
the food of the people. There is no reason, 
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LUMBERING IN KENAI 


therefore, why these wastes should not fur- 
nish an important source of meat for local 
use, if not for export, not to mention the 
pelts. As Alaska is settled and transporta- 
tion facilities are improved, reindeer breed- 
ing may become an important industry. 

The Bureau of Education has done much 
to educate the natives to this end. It is the 
natural step in the evolution of man for a 
people to pass from a hunting to the pastoral 
condition. By teaching them to herd rein- 
deer we can make amends to these simple 
and harmless people for the loss of their hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds. Already the herds 
of reindeer owned by the Government, na- 
tives, and missions number nearly twenty 
thousand, but this is but a small fraction 
of what the tundra lands could support 
without infringing on any other industry. 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


There is also a large area (120,000 square 
miles) of rolling uplands and flat lowlands 
which include some scattered grass and 
sparsely forested lands. “To be conserva- 
tive, however, none of this land is here re- 
garded as valuable for agriculture, grazing, 
or timber. The plateaus here included, 
which stand above timber line, are in part 
covered with the white reindeer moss, and 
these may have value for pastures. As some 


PENINSULA, ALASKA. 


mining camps are included in this subdivi- 
sion also, it is not without resources. 

Alaska has no considerable reserve of tim- 
ber, though the southeastern panhandle is 
heavily forested, chiefly with hemlock and 
spruce, though also including some red and 
yellow cedar. Here in the flats and lower 
slopes of the mountains trees with a diameter 
of five or six feet are not uncommon. ‘To the 
westward the forests are’ not so heavy nor 
the trees so large, but there is good stand of 
timber along the coast near the Copper River, 
on the Kenai Peninsula, and along the shores 
of Cook Inlet. Southwestern Alaska and 
the shores of Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean are without trees, save for willows 
along the water-courses. 

Spruce, white birch, and several varieties 
of cotton-wood occur along the water-courses 
in the interior. Here the largest trees are 
not over a foot and a half to two and a half 
feet in diameter. The lower slopes of the 
uplands are also forested, but the aggregate 
supply of merchantable timber is small. 

Along the Pacific Coast supplies of timber 
have been adequate for the local demand, 
and under a wise policy of national forestry 
can continue to be so and also furnish some 
forestry products, such as pulp, cedar, etc., 
for export. In the.inland region, though 
there has been little waste in actual consump- 
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tion, forest fires have swept off hundreds of 
square miles of timber during the past dec- 
ade. Unless such destruction is prevented, 
there is liable to be a shortage of timber in 
some parts of the region. These inland for- 
ests have no value for export, but have 
served the needs of the mining communities, 
and can continue to do so if the ravages of 
the fires are ended. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES. 


All newcomers to Alaska exclaim at the 
luxuriant vegetation, the abundance and 


variety of floweri::g plants, and the thrifti-. 


ness of the garders. There seems to be a 
general impression that when Puget Sound 
is left behind the barren grounds are close 
at hand. Yet Alacka is to-day supplying 
probably 20 per cent. of its own vegetables, 
besides considerable hzy and forage plants. 
Even those fairly farailiar with Alaska can 
ceften see no possibilities of agriculture. They 
naturally compare it with such rich lands 
and favorable climates as those of Califor- 
nia or Illinois, forgetting the sturdy race of 
farmers bred on the stony hill slopes of New 
England, or the agriculture of northern Eu- 
rope. They forget, too, that our rich lands 
are being rapidly taken up, and that almost 
no extensive areas remain unoccupied in the 

















States, except as they be developed by irri- 


gation or new methods of dry-land farming. 
Year by year the northern limit of grain 
ripening is pushed farther toward the pole, 
so that lands which would have been consid- 
ered valueless for farming a generation ago 


now support a thriving agricultural popula- 


tion, =, 

That the hardier grains, vegetables, and 
fruits can be ripened in much of Alaska lying 
south of the Yukon there is now no doubt. 


‘Equally well known is the fact that the Ter- 


ritory contains very extensive areas of mag- 
nificent grass lands. Horses have frequently 
wintered without any attention in the shel- 
tered valleys of the inland regions. These 
animals pawed away the comparatively light 
fall of snow and subsisted on the self-cured 
grass underneath. It is not to be implied 
that this method of wintering stock is recom- 
mended, but serves to show that stock rais- 
ing is not impossible. Such an industry 
would probably require the cutting and cur- 
ing of the hay and the housing of animals 
during the coldest months. 

The present agricultural ‘population is 
very small, only some four hundred odd 
homesteads having been taken up. But until 
very recently there has been nothing to en- 
courage the homesteader. Transportation 

and labor is very expen- 
sive and the market un- 
‘certain. Under these con- 
ditions the opportunity to 
hew himself out a home 
in the wilderness has not 
appealed to the farmer, 
especially if he had a 
chance to settle on the ir- 
rigated lands in our West- 
ern States. Yet the pio- 
neer stock which followed 
the Oregon trail half a 
century ago still persists, 
and here and there the 
traveler will find a flour- 
ishing homestead, with its 
group of sturdy children. 
The opening of the coal 
and copper fields and the 
construction of railways 
will attract a more 
permanent population 
than have the placers. 
This will mean a mar- 
ket for the _ farmer, 


A PIONEER FARMER AND FAMILY IN THE YUKON VALLEY. and this is all that is 


These voung Alaskans have never been out of the territory 
J y 


reeded. 


- 
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CUTTING WILD GRASS NEAR SEWARD, KENAI PENINSULA. 


There are fully 30,000 square miles of 
Alaska suited for grazing or agriculture,— 
an area equal to three-quarters of the State 
of Ohio. Make this accessible and develop 
local markets, and the farmer will come,— 
if not from the States, then from northern 
Europe, a region which has already furnished 
many good citizens to Alaska. Finland sup- 
ports three million people and exports agri- 
cultural products. Yet the Finnish colonist 
will find in Alaska a better climate and soil 
than in his native land. Be it remembered, 
however, that Alaska is far from an ideal 
farming region. The growing season is short, 
and the winters long and severe. It will 
probably never furnish agricultural products 
except for local consumption, but that such 
a market will prove a lucrative one is shown 
by the success of the many small farms and 
gardens already under cultivation. 


THE TRANSPORTATION : PROBLEM. 


Industrial advancement in Alaska, perhaps 
more than in most fields of equal size, is con- 
trolled by geographic conditions. A series 
of high ranges parallels the Pacific seaboard, 
which, broken only by a few passes and wa- 
ter gaps, renders communication with the in- 
land difficult. It is this forbidding barrier,— 
the source of many glaciers,—with which 
the tourist becomes familiar while skirting 
the seaboard, and from this he gains his im- 
pressions of Alaska. Unless he extend his 
journey through the barrier from Skagway 


over the White Pass, or up the Copper or 
Susitna rivers, he sees nothing of the fertile 
valleys and rolling uplands which lie beyond 
the mountains. This region of low relief, 
some 200 miles wide and stretching west- 
ward from the boundary 600 miles to Bering 
Sea, is sheltered from the Arctic winds by 
another high mountain chain which separates 
it from the polar sea. 

Two great rivers, the Yukon and the Kus- 
kokwim, drain this central province to Bering 
Sea, and they with their tributaries form a 
great artery of navigable waters some 4000 
miles in extent. These rivers are, however, 
frozen during seven months of the year, and 
their mouths are blocked by ice floes for even 
a longer time. Moreover, they furnish at 
best but a circuitous means of reaching only 
a part of the rich gold, coal, copper, and agri- 
cultural lands of the interior. 

The problem, then, is to establish railway 
communication between the Pacific, open to 
navigation throughout the year, and these 
valuable resources. “This has been in part 
accomplished by the White Pass Railway, 
which connects Skagway with steamboat nav- 
igation on the Yukon. ‘This railway, how- 
ever, serves only the Canadian Yukon, and 
extends but 100 miles inland. Of more im- 
portance to Alaska is the Copper River Rail- 
way, which will open important copper and 
coal-fields and may eventually reach the Yu- 
kon gold-fields. About fifty miles of this 
line have been built, extending from Cor- 
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dova, on Prince William Sound, to the Aber- 
crombie Rapids. The Copper River is nav- 
igable for steamers for about 100 miles above 
these rapids. ‘Thus the beginning of a di- 
rect line of communication has been estab- 
lished. 

The Alaska Central, of which about sixty 
miles are built from Seward, on Resurrection 
Bay, is planned as another trunk line, to 
pass through an agricultural district, to tap 
a valuable coal-field, and eventually reach 
the gold districts of the interior, a distance 
of about 500 miles. Both these railways will 
pass through. regions of great scenic attrac- 
tion and will introduce tourists to fields now 
inaccessible. 

Another railway project into inland Alas- 
ka is a line from Valdez over the Marshall 
Pass and thence up the Copper River, of 
which a few miles have been built. Some 
construction has also been done on a line 
from Katalla, on Controller Bay, which is 
planned to tap the coal-field and also to 
build up Copper River. Surveys have also 
been made for a railway from Pyramid Har- 
bor, in Southeastern Alaska, to Fairbanks, 
following a natural route along the inland 
front of the St. Elias and Alaskan ranges. 


Other projects contemplate building west- 
ward from Cook Inlet and entering the little 
known Kuskokwim Valley and _ possibly 
eventually the gold districts about Nome. 

Alaska’s advancement depends largely on 
the completion of railways which shall open 
the great inland region to settlement and 
commerce. This central province, including 
copper, gold, coal, and agricultural lands, 
would seem to justify more than one rail- 
way, for it embraces an area as great as Cali- 
fornia and probably of equal wealth of re- 
sources, 


ALASKA’S NEED OF POPULATION. 


With the opening of this land will come 
the population needed for its mining and 
agriculture. It is to the pioneer placer miner 
that we owe the exploration of the resources 
of this field, but there is demand now for a 
larger and more stable population. It is 
estimated that there are about 17,000 people 
in the placer districts,—a number augmented 
in summer by five to ten thousand more. 
These hardly suffice to carry on the develop- 
ment of the known resources, let alone pros- 
pect new fields. About 12,000 people are 
employed in the fisheries, of whom only a 
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part remain throughout the year. The coast- 
al settlements and scattered lode districts in- 
clude a population of ten to fifteen thousand 
more. It is probable, therefore, that the 
total permanent white population is between 
thirty-five and forty thousand people, aug- 
mented in summer by ten to fifteen thousand 
more. ‘To these must be added the natives, 
including Indians and Eskimos, and totaling 
probably twenty-five thousand souls. 

As the natives figure but little in the in- 
dustries, which yielded $33,000,000 in 1907, 
this must be credited to the white popula- 
tion, and shows a per capita production of 
between $700 and $800. This is a measure 
of the prosperity now prevailing. 

It is not easy to forecast what the growth 


of Alaska’s population will be. Certainly. 


the metal and coal-mining industries should 
each support at least 100,000 people to de- 
velop the known mineral deposits. The fish- 
eries, too, will undoubtedly expand. With 
such advancement some of the agricultural 
and grazing lands will certainly be taken 
up. If a third of the lands here classed as 
arable are now available for farming, it will 
furnish 20,000 homesteads, as the Alaska 
law permits the settler to take up 320 acres. 
This would support an agricultural popula- 
tion of over 100,000 people. ‘Taking it all 
in all, it is perhaps conservative to look for- 
ward to an early increase of the population 
to half a million. Yet there is many a well- 
informed Alaskan who will assert that the 
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Tanana Valley alone will, during the next 
decade, attract such a population, and be 
fully capable of supporting it. 

The tourist, whose good fortune it is to 
follow the inland passage to the magnificent 
ice sheets of Glacier Bay, to the thriving 
mining center and capital, Juneau, and to the 
picturesque old town of Sitka, must not 
think that he has seen Alaska. He could skirt 
another five hundred miles of coast line, to 
Cordova, Valdez, and Seward, and then, if 
he would see Alaska, his journey is but well 
begun. For the gold-fields of Fairbanks 
would lie 400 miles to the north, while those 
of Nome would be as distant as New York 
is from Chicago. Nor does this express all. 
It would be a still greater distance to the 
fog-bound seal rookeries of the Pribilof 
Islands and the great tundras of the north, 
with their herds of wild reindeer and their 
lonely Eskimo igloos, while to reach the 
westernmost Aleutian Island from Seward 
would require a journey half as long as-that 
from New York to Seattle. Should the tour- 
ist retrace his steps to Skagway, cross the 
White Pass, and follow the mighty Yukon 
for 2000 miles to Bering Sea, his knowledge 
of Alaska, while much enlarged, would still 
be incomplete. Nor is this strange, for, as 
said before, this country is continental in its 
dimensions and in the variety of its resources. 
This is the important factor which should 
determine our attitude toward Alaska, our 
most valuable outlying possession. 











FREIGHTING UP THE YUKON RIVER, 


or 


SPECIAL CROPS OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


BY CLARENCE E. EDWORDS. 


ANCIENT alchemy was dominated by 

the theory that somewhere existed the 
element necessary to transmute baser metals 
into gold, and history is filled with stories 
of efforts of students of olden times to dis- 
cover the secret Nature was so carefully 
hiding. Modern alchemy, on the western 
coast of the United States, has discovered 
the missing element, and the baser element,— 


been so comprehensively begun in Cali- 
fornia in the way of changes is in its em- 
bryonic stage in Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, and these States which have been 
shipping large tonnages of wheat are rapidly 
developing into the great deciduous fruit 
district of the nation. 

In large measure all this development is 
due directly to irrigation, and it is due to this 


grain,—is being changed into golden fruit by clement in agricultural development that land 


the application of life-giving water, trickling 
through thousands of irrigating canals. 

Fifteen years ago California’s wheat crop 
averaged from a million and a quarter to < 
million and a half tons every year, at 2 prox- 
imate total value of from $35,000,000 to 
$45,000,000, at best conditions of quality 
and price the value reaching as high as $60,- 
000,000. ‘The wheat crop of the State for 
1908 amounted to 250,000 tons, at an ap- 
proximate value of $10,000,000, and the 
crop of 1909 is estimated at 175,000 tons, at 
an estimated value of $7,000,000. Fifteen 
years ago millions of tons of wheat were 
shipped annually from the State, going to 
the markets of the world as the surplus of 
one of the then great wheat-producing terri- 
tories. “To-day California raises barely suf- 
ficient to supply half of its own demand. 

If we stop here, going no deeper into con- 
ditions, it appears that California has made 
a long step backward, but modern alchemy 
has worked a miracle, turning thousands of 
acres formerly given over to wheat-raising 
into orchards and vineyards, whence comes 
an annual crop bringing to the State the 
ernlormous total of nearly two hundred mil- 
lion dollars; into alfalfa fields and dairies, 
vegetable gardens and poultry yards produc- 
ing many other millions, bringing up the 
grand total now produced to more than 
$250,000,000 every year. 

It is well that these things be considered 
when looking into crop conditions, for then 
one obtains a better idea and a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the possibilities, 
of that empire which lies west of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, forming the western 


littoral of the United States. What has 


has increased in value while the value of the 
product has kept pace, both showing a four- 
fold augmentation. Commensurate with its 
importance as a value builder, irrigation is 
also a prime essential in the augmentation of 
population. This may be exemplified by one 


district in California which, six years ago, . 


was entirely given over to the cultivation of 
wheat. ‘Ten thousand acres of land was pro- 
ducing an average of fourteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre in good seasons, this some- 
times falling as low as an average of nine 
bushels to the acre. It supported, at most, 
twenty families. 

Farm houses, with their shading fruit 
trees, now dot the district, and one hundred 
and sixty families have comfortable homes, 
while the average production year after year 
is $100 an acre, almost a commercial cer- 
tainty. Irrigation has provided a certain 
remedy for the former commercial uncer- 
tainty which attended all agricultural ven- 
tures. Where under the wheat régime no 
calculation could be made with certainty 
until the harvesters were actually garnering 
the grain, now crops raised under irrigation 
can be estimated with accuracy at the begin- 
ning of the season, thus benefiting not only 
the agriculturist but the banker and the 
transportation company, who can make their 
calculations for meetiny the requirements of 
the season. ; 

Irrigation has not only increased the pro- 
ductivity of land from $20 an acre to from 
$100 to $500 an acre, but it has made it 
possible fo: the man of small means to be- 
come possessed of a tract of land which gives 
a home for his family, and provides sus- 
tenance and a surplus. It is this featdre of 
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development that will be the great factor in 
population-building ca the Pacific Coast. 

Irrigation is doing much for Oregon, es- 
pecially in the eastern and southern parts of 
the State. Extensive wheat areas, such as 
were formerly found in Umatilla County, 
for instance, are being changed into small 
farms devoted to fruit and mixed farming. 
The importance of the Government irriga- 
tion projects in the Klamath country of Ore- 
gon depends more on the object-lesson it 
gives to the people than on the amount of 
land that is being developed. Intensive farm- 
ing on irrigated land means a breaking away 
from the old methods of agriculture, and in- 
tensive farming with diversified crops in Ore- 
gon is changing the characteristics of the 
communities, for with closer bonds coming 
from increased number of farms there is a 
social as well as agricultural development, 
and a consequent broadening of civilization. 

In the Rogue River Valley, formerly 
given over to wheat and live stock, is now 
the home of the “ big red apple” and the 
Bartlett pear, producing such enormous crops 
as to cause the accuracy of the report being 
questioned. A net return of $500 a year per 
acre, not for a single or exceptional year, but 
year after year, from apples or pears, is the 
rule in this valley, and this from land for- 
merly thought to be profitable when it yielded 
from $35 to $40 an acre gross. Irrigation 
and intensive cultivation have wrought the 
change, and now the fruit of this valley finds 
market not only in the Eastern cities of the 
United States, but brings even higher prices 
in the lands across the Atlantic, with in- 
creased freight charges, than it does in our 
own country. 

Probably the most remarkable transforma- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest is to be found 
in the Touchet Valley of Washington, that 
great fertile country lying along the Colum- 
bia River. Early settlers found the land 
covered with a rich and nutritive bunch 
grass, especially adapted to fattening cattle 
and sheep. Flocks and herds multiplied 
until it was discovered that the soil was rich 
in those life principles which are essential 
for grain, and then it developed into the 
great grain center of the Northwest. Irriga- 
tion’s magic touch brought another transfor- 
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mation, and the land which in early days was 
dotted with sheep and cattle, and later re- 
sounded to the hum of the harvester, now 
sends apples, pears, peaches, and apricots to 
market by hundreds of tons, bringing such re- 
turns as were not even dreamed of by the 
early comers. From Vancouver, at the junction 
of the Columbia and Willamette rivers to 
the eastern end-of the Touchet Valley irri- 
gation is changing conditions and develop- 
ing a great fruit country, at the same time 
restricting the grain area and cutting down 
the supply of wheat, barley, and oats. 

Irrigated lands have reached their highest 
development in Chelan, Spokane, and Oka- 
nogan counties, where land, considered 
worthless a few years ago, is now selling 
at prices ranging from $300 to $2500 an 
acre, according to improvements. and pro- 
ductiveness. Land in this district has sold 
at $3000 an acre and returned a good inter- 
est on the investment. 

In the district comprised in the territory 
where Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 
Oregon join, taking in 150,000 square miles, 
the wheat crop for 1908 was valued at $45,- 
000,000, and the fruit from the same district 
was estimated at $16,000,000. It is pre- 
dicted that wheat production in this vast 
territory will decline from this time on, 
while fruit production will increase until it 
overshadows cereals. 

What irrigation and fruit have done for 
the great State of California they are doing 
for the Northwest, this being evidenced by 
the great rapidity of settlement noted in 
Oregon and Washington, where the popula- 
tion has more than doubled in the last eight 
years. With the increase in population 
comes, necessarily, not only a decrease in the 
wheat area, but also an increase in home 
consumption, thus lessening the supply fur- 
nished the outside world from the surplus. 

These are the conditions to be found to- 
day in the empire lying on the western coast 
of the United States, from British Columbia 
to Mexico. These conditions are changing 


with each passing year, and the day is not 
far distant when all of the grain raised in 
that vast territory will be consumed at home, 
and the world will be called upon to supply 
a deficiency. 
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J. J. HILL ADDRESSING THE CROWDS AT THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION ON 
OPENING DAY, JUNE Il. 


WHAT THE VISITOR SEES AT THE 
SEATTLE FAIR. 


BY R. S. JONES, JR. 


F\NTHUSIASTICALLY Western, the’ 


throng of 90,000 people who gathered 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
grounds in Seattle on June 1 to watch the 
opening of the newest world’s fair reminded 
one very naturally of a millionaire gold 
miner and his first automobile. Rich, healthy, 
care-free, the great Northwest came into pos- 
session of an exposition which she is going 
to have a lot of fun with and use to show 
the whole world how rich and healthy and 
care-free she is, inviting the world mean- 
while to come and share in it all. Her new 
toy is both a plaything and a boast, a product 
of success, and a prophecy of greatness. It 
combines rather remarkably a great educa- 


tional appeal for the recognition of the truth 
about Alaska, the Northwest, and the Pa- 
cific, with the happy-go-lucky spirit of the. 
side show, crying out to the nation, ‘“‘ This is 
my treat, come on and enjoy yourself.” 
Opening day found a cosmopolitan gath- 
ering in Seattle to see the fair. A sea-port 
on the Pacific is always cosmopolitan. Seat- 
tle on June 1 was strikingly so. The Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition had its conception 
in a white-washed frame hotel at Nome, and 
there were Alaskans at Seattle in numbers, 
hardy old prospectors, trappers, ‘“ mushers ” 
of the old régime, clean-cut young mining 
engineers, railroad builders, business men of 
the present era. The second word of the 
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fair’s name was.derived from the Canadian 
Northwest, and that section was clearly rep- 
resented by the lumbermen, the cannerymen, 
the rivermen. The third word included in 
its scope that polyglot hundred of nations, 
whose lands have their borders on the great- 
est ocean, and they were all on hand, slant- 
eyed Chinamen, gazing about always in their 
childlike innocence of manner, turbaned Hin- 
dus, dusky natives of the Pacific islands, un- 
assuming gentlemen from the South Ameri- 
can coast, and predominating among them all 
the sturdy little brown men of Japan, neatly 
dressed, courteous, intelltgent, seemingly 
more thoroughly American in manners and 
tastes than many an American who gazed 
curiously at them. ‘These foreigners of the 
Pacific, sprinkled freely among the crowds, 
gave to the exposition opening half of its 
uniqueness. 

The other half was contributed by the ex- 
position builders themselves. Deciding to 
hold a fair which should exploit the North- 
west and the countries to which its commerce 
extends, they chose a site typical of the coun- 
try. The exposition is built on a wooded 
hill, overlooking two wide lakes, while the 
background to eastward is the Cascade 
Mountains, and to westward Puget Sound 
and the Olympics. The land is a part of 
the estate of the University of Washington. 
Beginning with a definite end in view, the 
builders preserved throughout the natural 
beauty of the scene. The finished product 
when it was revealed to the world was a 
picture of soft ivory tints, with a background 
of tall evergreens, cleared away at intervals 
to give vistas of lake and mountain beauty. 
“The Fair in the Forest” is one of the apt 
titles applied to it by an epigramma‘«. jour- 
nalist, who struck one of the keynotes of its 
artistry. 

This was the picture when Seattle opened 
her fair on June 1. It is worthy of note, 
perhaps, that this exposition was actually 
ready in detail on the date which had been 
set three years ago. Into the completed pic- 
ture moved the thousands of sightseers, quick- 
ly filling the outdoor natural amphitheater 
where the formal ceremonies were held, and 
spreading over the spacious grounds. ‘The 
ceremonies themselves were of the most cus- 
tomary and approved order,—a little music, 
a few addresses, a single lengthy speech by 
the guest of honor, in this case Mr. James J. 
Hill, the railroad builder whose efforts have 
done so much for the country represented by 


the A. Y. P. fair. The people applauded 


Mr. Hill heartily at intervals, although the 
veteran railroader could hardly be heard ten 
rows away, and read his speech throughout. 

While Bishop Keator was pronouncing the 
closing prayer, the thousands suddenly real- 
ized that the hour of noon had come when 
President Taft, at Washington, was to touch 
the golden key and open the fair. The prayer 
was closed amid wild cheering and a salute of 
artillery as the great flag over the amphi- 
theater unfurled, and Seattle knew that the 
President had started the wheels of her ex- 
position. It was noticeable that among the 
few who stood with bared heads in silence 
until the last words of the prelate had been 
spoken were the officers of the Imperial Jap- 
anese Navy, who were guests on the speak- 
ers’ platform. 

“ Seattle could not wait for her exposition 
to open,” commented one of the local dailies. 
Once it was open, none of that enthusiasm 
disappeared. ‘Turning their attention to the 
exhibit buildings, they quickly singled out 
those which offered the features typical of 
the plan and scope of the exposition. ‘The 
usual buildings were there, Palaces of Arts, 
Manufactures, Agricultures, Mines, excel- 
lent and educational, even entertaining, but 
the true features of this exposition on the Pa- 
cific were found elsewhere. At the head of 
the Court of Honor, flanking the magnificent 
government exhibit building, stood the struc- 
tures of Alaska and Hawaii, with the War 
Department’s Philippine Building close by. 
To these exhibits flocked thousands of the 
crowd. 

On either side of Rainier Vista, where 
the formal gardens stretch away toward the 
clearing which frames against the sky the 
tallest mountain peak in the United States, 
Rainier, lay the two buildings which gave 
the exposition its international dignity, Can- 
ada’s and Japan’s. Here again hurried the 
thousands. And on Dome Circle, overlook- 
ing the state buildings of the Pacific Coast 
trio, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
stood the great Palace of Forestry, tribute to 
the great natural resource of the Pacific 
slope. 

Never before at an exposition was there a 
building like this, five-foot fir logs, first-cali- 
ber giants of the forest, forming the colon- 
nade of its front, and the whole structure, as 
massive in style as the mountain range it 
faced, as simple as a temple of ancient 
Greece, depicting the immense industry 
which has brought untold wealth to the 
Northwest. 
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. firs, magnificent specimens 


With much appropriate-* 
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Near-by, oddly enough, 
stood a quaintly original 
sample of the conservation 
of the very resource which 
the Forestry Building ex- 
ploited. Out of the very 
center of the little build- 
ing erected by the Young 
Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation grew two giant 


of a Western forest which 
once covered the entire 
grounds. ‘Too beautiful 
to destroy, these trees had 
been left by the workmen, 
and the building con- 
structed around them. 


ness Mr. Hill had de- 
voted many minutes of his 
opening address to the 
conservation of Western 
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forests. ING AT THE SEATTLE FAIR ON OPENING DAY. 


To Alaska, however, 
should be given first prominence among 
the impressions of the Seattle fair, for 
the disillusioning of the world on the 
subject of the golden northland is the 
first object of the exposition. ‘“ The Truth 
About Alaska” is supposed to be and is 
told, though it shatters some of our no- 
tions of the romantic struggle against snow 
and ice which the gold hunters are said to 
have experienced. Alaska, then, is not a 
land of snow and ice. We might almost de- 


. scribe it as flowing with milk and honey, if 


we assimilated all that is said and shown 
about it in Seattle, and at the very -least 
Alaska has lost much of her wildness, many 
of her terrors, and become a part of the 
white man’s land, a part of that “ God’s 
Country” which the pioneers in far lands 
speak of at night around their fires. Alas- 
ka’s wealth is not confined to gold. She 
has fisheries, agriculture, timber, fur indus- 
tries, railroads, and steamships. She is a 
beautiful, civilized, prosperous country, with 
a reasonable northern climate and great nat- 
ural industries. Her citizens no longer carry 
guns. ‘There are no gambling hells and 
dance halls, no glamor of gold quickly lost, 
no robber judges and stalwart miners, no 
Soapy Smiths, no Poleon Derets, no rule of 
might governing right. We have seen the 
last of the words that shamed yet fascinated 
us: “ There’s never a law of God or man 
runs north of fifty-three.” 


The last frontier is gone, and the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition is tolling its death 
knell. Alaska of to-day and to-morrow is 
the country of civilization, wealth, and op- 
portunity, but not of romance. Alaska is 
commercialized. Fortunately they could not 
commercialize the scenery, the glaciers, the 
great black bear, nor the Eskimo (although 
they display him as a curiosity on the “ Pay 
Streak”), and after studying the progress 
of Alaska in the handsome building set apart 
for it one may catch a glimpse of Alaska 
beautiful in the panorama of northern scen- 
ery at one corner of the building. In show- 
ing us Alaska commercialized, Seattle has 
not forgotten that in the far North there is 
constantly on exhibition scenery that  sur- 
passes the Alps, and that some day will be 
one of the tourist’s meccas on this continent. 

After Alaska, probably the strongest im- 
pression at the Seattle fair is that of Japan, 
the nation that has kept herself foremost in 
the affairs of the Pacific for the past five 
years. At Seattle, Japan’s first effort has 
been to please. She has built a handsome 
exhibit and entertainment palace in a deep- 
green grove of evergreens, where the wis- 
taria of the Orient contrast with the rhodo- 
dendrons of the North Pacific. Here the 
courteous men of Nippon are busily engaged 
at their favorite occupation, next perhaps to 
making war, namely, making themselves 
agreeable. They give you information, 
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ing” for themselves at 
Seattle. Beginning with 
the ‘‘ Seattle Spirit’ one 
hears slogans at every 
hand. ‘“ You'll Like Ta- 
coma” is flashed at you in 
massive electric letters. 
“ Investigate Vancouver ” 
is the word which stares 
at you from scores of bill- 
boards. “ Yakima is Bet- 
ter’ declares a prosperous 
young city in the irriga- 
tion belt. ‘‘ Wenatchee, 
the Land of the Big Red 
Apple,” is making itself 
known. ‘“ Where Dollars 
Grow on Trees” is a 
“popular description for a 
leading fruit section, and 




















A SCENE ON THE “PAY STREAK" AT THE FAIR. 


courtesy, and tea. “They show you curios, ex- 
hibits, and courtesy. They treat you with 
courtesy, food, and drink. 

The Japs are not the only curious foreign- 
ers at Seattle this summer. Opposite one 
another on the ‘“ Pay Streak,” that motley 
gathering of good, bad, and indifferent shows 
which is to Seattle’s fair what the Midway, 
the Pike, and the Trail have been to others, 
are two odd little villages, the one of them 
populated with head-hunting Igorrotes from 
the Philippines, the other with fur-clad iski- 
mos from Siberia. No stranger contrast can 
be imagined. Daily they give exhibitions of 
their native customs, in warfare, trading, 
and sports,—the Igorrotes in few but Na- 
ture’s garments, tree-climbing, spear-throw- 
ing, dog-eating, canoeing, and dancing after 
their fashion; the Eskimos displaying their 
furs to the defiance of sunstroke, driving 
their dogs to sleds, paddling their long, swift 
kyaks on artificial lakes amid imaginary 
icebergs. 

While Seattle and the Northwest have fea- 
tured in their exposition the nations with 
which they deal, they have not neglected to 
advertise themselves. This summer’s show is 
essentially a bid to settlers, an invitation to 
home-seekers, and an advertisement for East- 
ern capital to come West and help develop 
the natural -resources which offer wealth on 
every hand. Dozens of new cities and new 
regions of farming and irrigation are ‘‘ boost- 


so it goes, with “ Boost, 
Boost, Boost,” on every 
side. ‘“ The Cities of 
Puget Sound. Your Hosts for 1909,” is 
the title of an exposition booklet in which 
at least twenty cities set forth their claim 
to present prosperity and future greatness. 
And at the fair are demonstrations of many 
of the claims set forth. Nineteen hundred 
and nine is “booster” year for the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Settlers are hastening into 
the country, taking up land for dry farming 
or irrigation in the dry belt, or the old-style 
methods of farming on the moister west side 
of the Cascades. ‘Though its name comes 
from many far-off lands, the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific will bring direct benefits to its build- 
ers in the Northwest. 

As expositions go, which means from the 
standpoint of the person who has seen a half- 
dozen of world’s fairs, Seattle impresses im- 
mediately by its compactness and its natural 
beauty. St. Louis and Chicago had larger 
fairs. Neither had a fair so beautiful. For- 
est, mountain, and lake have done what no 
landscape artist could accomplish. Pregnant 
with meaning as a landmark in the world’s 
commercial growth, Seattle’s fair is also a 
pretty picture, a successful combination of 
art and nature and a good show. _Indica- 
tions of the large attendance of the first few 
days, and the tide of travel which set in from 
the East during the second week, point to 
the financial as well as the artistic success of 
the enterprise which is marking a.decided 
era in the development of the Pacific. 
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THE RAILWAY SITUATION IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


BY RAY 


"THEY say in California that if the Pil- 
grim Fathers had chanced to land at 
the Golden Gate, instead of at Plymouth 
Rock, New Hampshire and Vermont 
would not be discovered yet. Without paus- 
ing to debate this illuminating commentary 
on the respective fertility and general attract- 
ivenes§ of the two sections, it nevertheless 
may be taken as suggesting pretty well the 
great commercial problem of the Far West. 
On the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States a century ago, as to-day, there have 
been great wealth and an abundant popula- 
tion; on the Pacific Coast there exist great 
natural resources. But the natural resources 
of the Pacific side are separated from the 
capital and the population of the Atlantic 
side by 3000 miles of territory, and within 
that 3000 miles are mountains, deserts, and 
plains, constituting an enormous barrier, 
ranging in width from 500 miles in the north 
to 1200 miles in the south. Here was a ter- 
ritorial dividing line sufficient ten times over 
to make separate arid competing republics of 
the East and the West. It was not the Con- 


MORRIS. 


stitution which held the United States to- 
gether during the growth of this great West- 
ern land; it was the forces of enlightened sel- 
fishness operating the transcontinental rail- 
ways. In effect, the Government built the 
Union Pacific Railroad in 1869, and leased 
it to the proprietors; since that time the land- 
grant system has been the principal govern- 
mental inducement to the railways to enter 
new country, until the sudden turn in the 
prosperity of the West brought railway build- 
ers who asked nothing at all beyond the 
right of eminent domain, which may be de- 
scribed as the privilege to buy land for twice 
what it is worth! . 


HUNTINGTON, HILL, HARRIMAN. 


Although the building of the transconti- 
nental railway systems has been a task that 
has brought forth the best constructive and 
directive efforts of a large group of extraor- 
dinarily able men, three names are likely to 
stand at the head of this list for all time,— 
Collis P. Huntington, James J. Hill, and 
Edward H. Harriman. Mr. Huntington 
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A HARVEST SCENE ON THE LINE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN. 


and Mr. Hill were the great pioneers. They 
saw visions, and they blazed their way 
through the wilderness, undeterred by moun- 
tains, rivers, alkaline deserts, and _ hostile 
stockholders. ‘To build railways under these 
circumstances, takes both courage and ge- 
nius; to build them at the right time and to 
the right places, takes a kind of geological 
statesmanship that is the gift of only a few 
in a generation. Mr. Huntington and Mr. 
Hill had all these qualities, and they did 
the work. 

Mr. Harriman’s task, however, was fully 
as great, although it lay along different lines. 
To be able to make a splendidly efficient ma- 
chine out of a disorganized group of railways 
is to be possessed of just as much constructive 
ability as is required to build those lines in 
the first place, although the work required 
is of a different order. Mr. Harriman has 
created the most remarkable railway organ- 
ization in the world, and operates, as one 
transportation machine, a group of railway 
lines which would go more than half way 
around the earth with steadily accruing bene- 
fits to the community and to the proprietors. 
He has opened up no new routes of impor- 
tance, but he has seen the possibilities of ex- 
isting lines and combinations of lines more 
clearly than any other builder in the history 
of railways, and he has established at once 
the credit and the organization necessary to 
carry out his great works. 

The country has great need of such men 
as these three. The time for blazing new 
trails in the United States is pretty well gone 
by, and there is not much opportunity left in 


Canada or in Mexico, but the chance to make 
efficient routes out of inefficient ones is still 


‘ample. 


PROGRESS OF A DECADE. 


A period of five years covers most of this 
recent accession of Western prosperity; ten 
years covers it all. Within that time much 
attention has been attracted by the great nat- 
ural possibilities of the three Pacific States,— 
Washington, Oregon, and California,—and, 
to a lesser degree, of Montana, Idaho, and 
Utah to the eastward and of Alaska and 
British Columbia to the north. 

Without going into details of the early 
railway development in this*region, it is sufh- 
cient to say that there has for many years 
been direct transcontinental communication 
to Los Angeles and the citrous fruit country 
on the south; to San Francisco, to Portland, 
and to Puget Sound. Until comparatively 
recently, however, the great city of the Puget 
Sound country was Tacoma; now it is Seat- 
tle; while two points in the interior,—Spo- 
kane and Salt Lake City,—have attained an 
importance wholly unexpected, even as re- 
cently as ten years ago. 

Tacoma and Seattle are not far apart in 
the amount of their export and import busi- 
ness, but Seattle has the foot of the ladder 
which connects Alaska with the rest of the 
United States, and, besides this distinction, 
it has grown to be by all odds the most im- 
portant city north of the forty-sixth parallel 
and west of the Missouri River. ‘Twenty 
years ago the Northern Pacific crossed the 
mountains to Tacoma, and rested there. A 
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separate road, known as the Puget Sound 
Shore Railroad, connected Seattle with Ta- 
coma, and two passenger trains ran over the 
line daily in each direction. The running 
time of the fastest run between the two cities 
was then two hours and ten minutes; now 
it is an hour and twenty-five minutes; the 
Northern Pacific runs six trains a day be- 
tween these points; the Puget Sound Electric 
Railway runs seventeen trains a day on a 
competing third-rail line, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul has a third route 
graded and ready to begin operations. 

Ten years ago the Pacific Coast had trans- 
continental communications with the East 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway, across 
the border, and over the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Central, and Union Pacific ; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, and South- 
ern Pacific in the United States. The general 
scheme of each of these lines was to put a 
route through to tidewater as directly and 
quickly as possible, and then to expand and 
send out feeder lines along the coast and 


along the great rivers; but in the hinterland, 
lying between the transcontinental divide and 
the coast ramifications, the railway facilities 
were not great and the main stems were far 
apart. 

In the last half-dozen years this situation 
has been greatly changed. ‘The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul has entered the trans- 
continental field, sending out a line splen- 
didly built and located, from its former out- 
post at the Missouri River across South Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington; the 
Goulds are building an excellent line of their 
own from Salt ‘Lake City to Oakland; the 
Denver, North Western & Pacific has tra- 
versed more than half of Colorado on its way 
to the Northwest; the San Pedro, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake, now owned jointly by 
Senator Clark and the Southern Pacific, has 
thrown a rather hastily built diagonal from 
Salt Lake to Los Angeles, and the Canadian 
Government has joined with the Grand 
Trunk Railway in the construction of an 
elaborate and comprehensive transcontinental 
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CATHEDRAL PEAKS, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(Scenery on the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway.) 


system, which is being developed by a rather 
curious intermingling of government effort 
and private effort. Meantime, the Canadian 
Northern has been adding persistently to the 
mileage of its cheaply built prairie lines, un- 
der the wise and far-seeing guidance of its 
extraordinary management. It is reaching 
out at the same time for the Pacific Ocean 
and for Hudson Bay, maintaining its great 
place as purveyor to the world’s granary, 
while striving to get within touch of the coal 
and timber, and perhaps of the export busi- 
ness, of British Columbia. 

Here is a great bi-national transportation 
system, which is steadily becoming greater. 
The mountain and desert barrier between the 
East and the West, would seem to be well- 
nigh forgotten, yet it is still there, and freight 
must still be hauled over it at great cost. 
How is it that this can be made commercially 
possible in the face of the intense world-wide 





competition between 
commodities? ‘The way 
this matter is working 
out is very little known 
east of the Rockies, and 
is not any too clearly 
understood in the Far 


West. 


RAILROAD PROSPERITY 
DEPENDS ON POPU- 
LATION. 


The answer is sug- 
gested in the statement 
that something more 
than half of the earn- 
ings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the 
present time arise from 
business that never gets 
east of Idaho. Simi- 
larly, the Southern 
Pacific does a greater 
passenger business at 
San Francisco than the 
New York Central 
does at New York 
City. The grave need 
of the West has always 
been population; in re- 
cent years it has been 
getting it, to an extent 
perhaps not generally 
realized, and with this 
population employed in 
agricultural work and 
productive enterprises _of 
all kinds, it is no longer necessary for the 
transcontinental roads to make their living 
hauling raw materials, that cannot afford to 
pay a high freight rate, across great stretches 
of country that will eat the railways up if the 
rates are low. In the long and dreary days 
when it seemed impossible for a transcon- 
tinental road to make a living, the railways 
simply could not afford to haul crude com- 
modities at rates which would enable those 
commodities to find a wide market. 

The combined areas of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California are considerably greater 
than the combined areas of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina, yet the population of 
the three Pacific States is now approximately 
3,700,000, while the eastern group has a 
population of about 32,000,000. There are 
more people in Greater New York than 
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there are in the three Pacific States, with 
their 323,570 square miles of territory ex- 
tending from the Canadian border to the 
Mexican border. 


WHY WESTERN RATES ARE HIGH. 


This general situation is quite well under-: 


stood, yet the logical effect it has had on 
railway development is not understood so 
well. Railway prosperity is more dependent 
upon population than upon any other factor. 
In densely populated regions there is an ex- 
tremely heavy movement of manufactured 
articles and merchandise, which is not hin- 
dered by proportionately high freight rates; 
in sparsely settled territory this movement 
is very light, and the characteristic move- 
ment is in raw materials, which cannot find 
a market very far from home unless they 
have an extremely low freight rate. Freight 
rates in the West are high; they have to be 
high to make up for the lack of population. 
The people of the West have often com- 
plained bitterly of these rates, and there is 
no doubt that at times the rates have pre- 
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vented certain kinds of commodities from 
reaching certain kinds of markets; a fact 
which has been the cause of fully as much 
concern to the railways as to the communi- 
ties served. The seven States, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and California, are populated at the rate of 
6.4 persons per square mile, as compared 
with 391.8 persons in Massachusetts and 43 
persons in Wisconsin, not long ago an agri- 
cultural outpost State. The railway build- 
ers have in their control the only available 
means of bringing up the population density 
of the West to some figure approximating 
that of the East; the problem has been to 
accomplish this and to remain solvent while 
the process was going on. 


INDICATIONS OF PROSPERITY. 


The record to date shows that the railways 
have partially succeeded and partially failed 
in this endeavor. At the present time cer- 
tain great distributing points in the West 
have been developed to a point where they 
are capable of supporting very well the roads 
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that supplied them, although this is not true 
of the entire Western country; but few of 
the roads accomplishing this have remained 
solvent during the process. The Union 
Pacific emerged from receivership and fore- 
closure in November, 1897; the Northern 
Pacific went into receivers’ hands in 1893, 
and the reorganized company filed its articles 
of incorporation in 1896; the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé was sold under foreclosure 
in 1895. But, solvent or insolvent, the car- 
riers brought people into the country, and 
the West owes much to the stockholders of 
the early nineties who, by their sacrifices, 
made possible the present prosperity. 

The comparative building operations of a 
group of Western cities and of Eastern cities 
in 1908 shows perhaps more clearly than any 
other single statistical record the reason why 
railway operation in the Western States is no 
longer the unprofitable business it was fifteen 
years ago. 

Building Operations, 1908. 
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This table shows that San Francisco spent 
more in new permanent structures last year 
than Philadelphia did; that Seattle spent 
more than Pittsburg; Portland almost as 
much as Kansas City, and Los Angeles more 
than Boston. The railways got a great deal 
of direct business in carrying the material 
used in these structures, although a good deal 
of material went by water to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, thence across by rail and 
up the Pacific Coast by water again. But 
they are going to derive a great deal more 
business from the people for whom the struc- 
tures were built. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


The great staple commodity of these 
Northwestern States is lumber. Washington 
cuts a good deal more lumber than any other 
State in the Union, while Oregon has enor- 
mous forest areas still untouched, and the 
shipments from California are extremely 


heavy, although of less importance than those 
of the Northern States. Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California together’ produce well 
over one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
lumber every year, and are tending to in- 
crease this production very rapidly. 

But lumber is a very bulky commodity; it 
moves long distances for its market, and the 
Pacific forests are in competition -with the 
lumber from Wisconsin, Michigan, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and many other States sup- 
plying the Eastern market. One of the great 
problems in the transportation of the North- 
west has been to adjust a rate which would 
enabie the cheaper grades of lumber to move 
east at all without direct loss to the railways, 
and this matter has not yet been satisfactorily 
adjusted to all concerned. 


MOVING WESTERN PRODUCTS EASTWARD. 


There are other staples in this Northwest- 
ern country, however, which are not all em- 
barrassed by freight rates; salmon, especially 
in the Columbia River district; wool, in the 
States a little further east, particularly in 
Montana and Wyoming, and ores. In a re- 
cent year the Pacific Coast States produced 
104 million pounds of salmon, worth nearly 
three and a half million dollars, and ranking 
only second as a sea industry to the oyster 
crop of the Middle Atlantic States. Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, between them, produced 
nearly fifteen million dollars’ worth of wool 
in 1907, the greater part of which moved to 
Boston, and could very well afford to pay a 
freight rate remunerative to all concerned. 
The Montana ores now have easy access to 
smelters east and west, while further south 
California fruits move readily to New York 
and Boston at a profit both to the grower 
and to the carrier. The freight rate on Co- 
lumbia River salmon to New York City is 
about four-fifths of a cent a pound, so that a 
five-pound salmon would show only four 
cents of its cost in the New York markets to 
represent the labor of carrying .it, properly 
refrigerated, for 3000 miles. Similarly, the 
freight rate on a California orange brought 
trom the Riverside district, near Los Angeles, 
to New York, is two-thirds of a cent, includ- 
ing also the costs of icing on the road. It 
is something of a statistical curiosity to note 
that the railways carry an orange a mile for 
the five-thousandth part of a cent! 


RETURN HAUL OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


Of course, it is obvious that these enor- 
mous hauls at extremely low rates would be 
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AN ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT ON THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & PUGET SOUND- RAILWAY. 
—THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS, WASHINGTON. 


impossible without the return movement of 
manufactured products which the Western 
communities buy in the Eastern markets. 
The output of manufactured products in 
California is considerably less than in Wis- 
consin, while Washington and Montana to- 
gether manufacture less in a year than Rhode 
Island does, and Oregon is about on a par 
with Arkansas. California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Montana together manufacture 
about 620 million dollars’ worth of goods 
per year, while New York State manufac- 
tures 2500 million dollars’ worth,—just about 
tour times as much! In round numbers, 
New York manufactures at the rate of some 
$300 per year per unit of population, while 
California manufactures at the rate of a little 
over $200 a year. ‘This is a very material 
difference and illustrates quite graphically 
the need for a heavy Western movement of 
manufactured articles. 

As suggested in the comment on the way 
the earnings of the Northern Pacific are di- 
vided, the growth of the strong Western cen- 


ters has been responsible for a very heavy 
local Western business. Imports and exports 
from the Willamette, Puget Sound, and San 
Francisco together, in 1908, corresponded 
roughly with those from Boston and Charles- 
ton, and a very material part of this busi- 
ness had no connection at all with the Atlan- 
tic States. San Francisco receipts- of grain 
and flour during 1908 were almost as great 
as those at New Orleans. 

These statistics and comparisons*have been 
given to illustrate certain Pacific Coast de- 
velopments which have been surprisingly 
rapid during the last decade, although the 
principles involved are not new. Much at- 
tention has been paid to the position of the 
railways in this development, because they 
are essential to it beyond any other factor, 
while, conversely, they cannot make a living 
without it. The Harriman lines, the St. 
Paul, the Western Paci“c, and the Canadian ~ 
lines have at no time figured their prospective 
earnings on the basis of a division of the 
traffic already in sight; they have counted on 
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the growth which is taking place with cumu- 
lative rapidity, and is already overtaxing ex- 
isting facilities. 

A HILL-HARRIMAN TRUCE. 


Following the general rehabilitation and re- 
alignment of the transcontinental railway sys- 
tems after the 1893-1896 depression, the sit- 
uation, briefly, has been that the Harriman 
lines have had a single rail competitor for 
the southern part of this great empire,—the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé,—while in the 
northern part their territory has ended at the 
Columbia River. Beyond the Columbia, the 
Hill lines have served the district south of 
the Canadian border, and the Canadian 
Pacific, the district north of it. ‘There was 
little debatable ground, but where there was 
any the fight between the Harriman and 
Hill lines has been bitter, as at Portland. 

Without going into the complexities of 
detail, it is sufficient to say that this situa- 
tion is now entirely changed, partly by the 
entry of the new lines, present and prospect- 
ive, partly by a natural desire on the part of 
both protagonists to avoid the kind of war 
that costs more than victory is worth. The 
Portland gateway has been opened,—that is 
to say, an arrangement has been made be- 
tween the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
and Great Northern under which the North- 
ern Pacific line between South ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, and Vancouver and _ the 
bridge over the Columbia River will be 
used jointly by the three companies. This 
stretch of railway, already busy, will be 
double-tracked, and will be used indiscrimi- 
nately for Hill and Harriman through traffic 
routings. 


SPOKANE’S STRATEGIC POSITION. 


This arrangement is not yet a month old. 
Prior to it, the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, building jointly, had just com- 
pleted an ddmirable line down the north bank 
of the Columbia River from Pasco to Port- 
land, paralleling the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company every foot of the way, 
and giving the Hill roads the best route be- 
tween Portland and Spokane, while Spokane 
derived a strategic position of great strength 
from the process. This interior city, bearing 


somewhat the geographical relation to Seattle 
that Buffalo does to New York City, but 
ensconced in an extraordinary great valley, 
called with much justice the inland empire, 
is the gateway to the Snake River country, 
and possesses also a pass into British Colum- 





bia. The Canadian Pacific has recently ob- 
tained permanent entry there, through con- 
trol of a little line stretching across the inter- 
national boundary, and gets access in this 
way to traffic which it could not otherwise 
reach, while it adds greatly to the bargain- 
ing power of Spokane. 


THE ST. PAUL EXTENSION. 


Meanwhile, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, building well and rapidly, to take 
full advantage of a period of low prices, has 
established connections between St. Paul and 
Seattle. For the present, it must be grouped 
with the Great Northern and the Canadian 
Pacific, as a line which is going to be a 
through carrier, rather than a great Western 
local road, like the Northern Pacific or the 
Southern Pacific. But the St. Paul runs just 
far enough south of the Hill lines, on its long 
stretch across Idaho, Montana, and the Da- 
kotas, to derive a considerable advantage in 
the agricultural, wool, and cattle business 
tributary to it, and on its Western end, al- 


though it will take it many years to achieve. 


the mass of feeder lines that bring business 
to its older neighbors, it has already perfected 
arrangements to get into the Gray’s Harbor 
(Washington) timber country, and is in 
position to extend further. 


DEVELOPING A WESTERN MARKET. 


So the Pacific Coast, given for many years 
to proclaiming its extraordinary natural re- 
sources to an audience interested in other 


things, now finds itself the most important 
‘region of railroad extension in the Union, 


and can predict with certainty that the work 
already laid out will bring it additional nat- 
ural resources of a kind which it urgently 
needs,—people! Curious as the statement 
may sound, the transportation facilities of this 
region are already somewhat in excess of the 
needs of the raw matérials seeking a market 
across the continent, and when the St. Paul, 


the Western Pacific, the Grand Trunk 


Pacific, and the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient roads are completed, they will be 
more so. But meantime two important 
things are happening,—a great market for the 
grain, lumber, and ores is being created on 
the Western side of the transcontinental di- 
vide, and at the same time the value of these 
commodities is steadily rising. The prevail- 
ing tendency toward higher taxation, higher 
wages, and higher manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and material costs is going to make rail- 
way transportation more expensive, too, but 
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THE PUGET SOUND EXTENSION OF THE ST. PAUL SYSTEM FROM THE MISSOURI RIVER TO 
; THE PACIFIC COAST. 


the increased cost may not be borne by the 
through business. If the local business can 
“carry” the road, the through business can 
be done cheaply for the sake of its effect as a 
developer. 

The grain of the Pacific Coast States and 
the hinterland already moves West,—that is 
to say, it is consumed locally, with diminish- 
ing exports to the Orient, and to Europe, via 
the Straits and Cape Horn. Low grade lum- 
ber is the only great Northwestern com- 
modity which is now seriously obstructed by 
freight rates in its effort to find an Eastern 
market, and it will not be many years before 
the enhanced market value of the timber of 
Washington and Oregon will place it in the 
central and eastern region now supplied by 
Louisiana and Mississippi. ‘The timber can 
move up to the freight 
rates better than the 
freight rates can move 
down to the present val- 
ues of the timber. 


STEAMSHIP CONNEC- 
TIONS. 


The transpacific ex- 
port and import business 
in its relation to the Pa- 
cific group of railways is 
one of the great problems 
scarcely touched upon as 
yet, which remains for the 
next decade to work out. 
It is complicated by the 
provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce law, re- 
quiring advance publica- 
tion of rates; by the in- 
creasing home demand 
and the consequent 





increased value of the flour and grain, 
formerly available for export, and by many 
local difficulties. Each of the transcontinen- 
tal lines has its transpacific steamer connec- 
tions, and these date back to 1869, when the 
Pacific Railroad Company made an alliance 
with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
In 1874 the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
road companies chartered four White Star 
steamers and established their own Oriental 
service; in 1897 the great Japanese Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha was organized, and the South- 
ern Pacific let this company into the group 
of its Pacific connections on equality to avoid 
arate war. By this time the Southern Pacific 
had acquired the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. 

The Great Northern tried a costly pa- 
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THE STEAMSHIP “ MINNESOTA” OF THE GREAT 
NORTHERN TRANSPACIFIC FLEET. 


triotic experiment in building two enormous 
steamers at New London, Conn., for the 
transpacific trade, and was doubtless relieved 
when one of them was wrecked in 1907. 
The American shipping laws make deep-sea 
competition between American vessels and 
foreign vessels quite hopeless, and this fact 
may as well be recognized frankly. The 


Northern Pacific has charter arrangements 


.with the Boston Steamship Company, oper- 


ating a line of steamers between Puget Sound 
and the Orient, and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul has made arrangements with a 
Japanese line, which contracts to have its 
first boat of this service in Tacoma on Au- 
gust 2 of the present year. 

The transpacific steamship service in the 
railway interest has one or two rather in- 
teresting economic aspects. In the first place, 
it is not profitable; in the second place, it 
represents an effort to divert commerce from 
undisturbed natural channels,—or, rather, to 
create natural channels where none existed 
before,—which is not quite paralleled on the 
Atlantic. The Canadian Pacific has its own 
splendid Atlantic service and Pacific serv- 
ice as well, but, with this exception, it has 
not generally been found profitable for great 
railway systems and transatlantic steamship 
lines to work together. When the commerce 
of the Pacific Coast has developed as far as 
the commerce of the Atlantic Coast has, the 
prediction may be hazarded that there will 
be a great drift of traffic to one or two con- 
trolling centers, such, for example, as San 
Francisco and Seattle, and that it will not 
be necessary for any railway to indulge in 
costly oceanic feed lines. But this period is 
probably a good many years off. In the mean- 
time, each transcontinental railway must fend 
for itself, and if it does not encourage cer- 
tain steamers to bring it certain traffic, both 
the steamers and the traffic will go to some- 
body else’s port. 
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[IT had been expected that Dr. Edward 

Everett Hale would write for this maga- 
zine a prefatory note on the centenary of the 
birth of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to ac- 
company what we are printing, for the sec- 
ond time, from Dr. Hale’s pen, written at 
the time of the death of his friend and fel- 
low-townsman nearly fifteen years ago. As 
the Holmes centenary is approaching (Dr. 
Holmes was born August 29, 1809) there 
seemed to us nothing more fitting than to 
print once more a part at least of the ad- 
mirable sketch of Dr. Holmes’ career writ- 
ten for us by Dr. Hale and published in this 
Review in November, 1894. 

Dr. Holmes attained the age of eighty- 
five. Dr. Hale, who was thirteen years 
younger, was born April 3, 1822, and was, 
therefore, past the age of eighty-seven when 
he died on June 10, in his old home at Rox- 
bury, which is now part of Boston. For six 
years past Dr. Hale had been chaplain of 
the United States Senate, and he was a not- 
able figure, through these last years of his 
life, at the nation’s capital. His patriotism 
was so lofty, his faith in the whole country 
and its future so strong, that it was pleasant 
for his friends to see him in his octogenarian 
years honored among the country’s leaders 
and making every circle that he entered bet- 
ter and happier for his presence. 

Although his name has so long been asso- 
ciated with those of the great men of letters 
and of reform movements of the New Eng- 
land school,—Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and a dozen others,— 
Dr. Hale was a more truly national per- 
sonage, in his knowledge and sympathies, 
than were any of the other New England 
thinkers and leaders. His early training 
under his father in the office of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser was broadening, and he was 
out in the world and mingling with men at 
a very early age, graduating from Harvard 
College while only seventeen. (He was just 
about to observe the seventieth anniversary of 
his graduation in the Class of 1839.) 

After leaving college he got some valuable 
experience as a reporter and correspondent 
at Washington. At the approach of his 
eightieth birthday shortly after his retire- 
ment from his pastorate in Boston, and a 
year before he was made chaplain of the 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








Senate, Dr. Hale: visited Washington and 
was invited to luncheon at the White House. 
He had not been in that historic building for 
perhaps a year or two; and while waiting for 
the President to appear he entertained the 
present writer with some of those delightful 
recollections which made his conversation 
always charming and noteworthy. He spoke 
of Washington as it was in 1840. He had 
been interested in the political campaign of 
that year, which resulted in the election of 
Harrison and Tyler. 

Happening to lift his eyes, in the room 
where he was waiting, to the portraits of 
President Tyler and Mrs. Tyler, he recalled 
the time when it was his custom to drop in 
very often in the afternoon to have a cup of 
tea with the lady of the White House. This 
was in 1841, Harrison having died a few 
weeks after his inauguration in March of 
that year. Dr. Hale’s picture of the pleas- 
ant simplicity of life at the White House 
when he was a Washington correspondent, 
sixty-eight years ago, was as detailed and 
vivid as if he were portraying something that 
had happened the day before. 

But this was not the end of Dr. Hale’s 
reminiscences of Mrs. Tyler, apropos’ of the 
portrait hanging on the wall before him. 
Twenty years later, in 1861, he was attached 
to the personal staff of Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Massachusetts, in the capacity of 
secretary, and had charge of General But- 
ler’s correspondence. General Butler was 
on the James River in Virginia. One day 
he received a letter from an irate lady com- © 
plaining that the Federal troops were milking 
the cows on her plantation. The lady proved 
to be Mrs. Tyler, widow of the former 
President, who had been kind to the youth- 
ful Hale at Washington in the early forties. 
Of course, Dr..Hale was glad to follow Gen- 
eral Butler’s instructions, and not only to 
express regret, but to give Mrs. Tyler every 
assurance that her plantation should be un- 
molested. Here was a man who was doing 
good work as a newspaper writer and cor- 
respondent some seventy years ago, and who 
was still so much a man among men in our 
own day that scarcely any one knew that he 
was ill until the newspapers announced his 
death. A week before he died he had at- - 


tended a celebration in honor of the ninetieth 
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birthday of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author 
of poem, “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Dr. Hale will be remembered by the thou- 
sands who knew him and by the hundreds of 
thousands who had heard him speak as a 
great personality. There are those who, 
knowing his literary talents, felt that his 
energies were too freely put forth in many 
other fields of endeavor. But it was Dr. 
Hale’s chief business to live in an active way, 
to preach, to help all sorts of movements 
and causes that he believed in; and he wrote 
stories and contributed to literature as an 
incidental matter, out of the abundance of 
his knowledge and experience, and as a rest- 
ful by-play for his creative talents. 


When a country or a civilization can pro- 
duce good and great men like Dr. Hale it 
stands vindicated, and it can be forgiven for 
many deficiencies. He had all the marks of 
a great man, doing many things exceedingly 
well, yet always greater in himself than in 
any of his achievements. When, at eighty 
years of age, he retired from the church in 
Boston, which he had been happy to serve as 
pastor for a very long period, Mr. George 
Perry Morris prepared for this magazine an 
appreciation of his work and an account of 
his life. From what Mr. Morris wrote then 
we condense and republish the sketch that 
follows herewith as a convenient summing-up 


and a sympathetic review. S. 





DR. HALE’S BUSY CAREER. 


[The following brief biographical sketch of the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale is condensed 
and adapted from a character analysis by Mr. George Perry Morris, which appeared in this 
Review in May, 1901. No alterations have been made other than those demanded by lapse of 
time and change of circumstances.—THE EpiTor.] 


WO facts immediately arrest the atten- 
tion of one who attempts to draw a 
pen-picture of the late Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. First, the length of his service to 
mankind and the breadth of his sympathy 
and activity; second, the individuality of his 
methods and words. No one like him, or 
even faintly resembling him, appears among 
the Bostonians or New Englanders of this 
generation, or did in the one which imme- 
diately followed his own. 

His career as a journalist began ere he 
graduated from Harvard College, in 1839, 
being then only seventeen years old. His 
career as a minister began in 1842, the time 
between this and 1846, when he became the 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, Worces- 
ter, Mass., being spent as a ministerial free- 
lance. His career as a learner and teacher 
in charitable and philanthropic activity be- 
gan about the same time, when he was 
elected to serve on Worcester’s Board of 
Overseers of the Poor. His career as a pub- 
licist began with fighting against the insti- 
tution of human slavery, when in 1845 he 
wrote and published a pamphlet on “ Emi- 
gration to Texas”; and this was followed 
by acts and writings which entitle him to 
be called one of the builders of the Common- 
wealth of Kansas as a mother of men and 
women who love liberty and literacy. His 
career as a man of letters began with con- 


tributions to the Rosary in 1848. His career 
as an educator began as a teacher of Latin in 
the Boston Latin School during 1839-41, and 
since then he had held many responsible ad- 
visory, administrative positions, such as over- 
seer at Harvard, as trustee of Antioch Col- 
lege, as councilor of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 

Dr. Hale said of himself that he was crad- 
led in the sheets of the daily newspaper,—the 
A dvertiser—which his father owned and 
edited, and it is a statement that is essen- 
tially if not literally true. Had he been con- 
tent to live the wearing, drudging life of a 
journalist, he might have become the rival of 
Greeley as the molder of Northern opinion. 
For he had had three indispensable qualities 
of all great journalists,—a nervous, col- 
loquial English style, full of life and the 
human quality, a scent for news, and a clean- 
cut, tenacious memory which has stored away 
the impressions of a vigilant eye and a sen- 
sitive ear, so that what he once said of Walt 
Whitman had been pre-eminently true of 
him: ‘‘ What he has once seen, he has seen 
forever.” 

But this drudgery of journalism Dr. Hale 
was not willing to endure; so he turned to 
the pulpit and the pastorate. Nevertheless, 
in conjunction with the pastorate, he was sel- 
dom without an organ of his own, or a jour- 
nal in which he could write as he pleased. 
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Up to the time of his death he had his own 
- department in the weekly organ of the Uni- 
tarian denomination and was sponsor for 
the Lend a Hand Record, a monthly record 
of philanthropic deeds and plans. His most 
pretentious and the longest-lived journal was 
Old and New, a high-grade religious and 
literary monthly, which finally was merged 
with Scribner’s Monthly. For the first year 
of its life he was co-editor with Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead in producing the New England 
Magazine. 

Dr. Hale, in commenting on his career as 
a journalist, had testified to his indebtedness, 
as a man of many other modes of activity, 
to the training which journalism gives a 
man by teaching him to observe, to describe 
accurately what he observes, and that prompt- 
ly. His rules for writing were these: 


. Know what you want to say. 
Say it. 
. Use your own language. 
. Leave out all fine passages. 
. A short word is better than a long one. 
. The fewer words, other things being equal, 
the better. 
7. Cut it to pieces. 


OukWD 


Such rules are eloquent of practical experi- 
ence as an editor. 

Dr. Hale’s career as a Christian minister, 
—he refused to be called a “ clergyman,”— 
began with his licensure, in 1842. ‘Then, in 
1846, he went to Worcester, and in 1856 he 
returned to his native city, Boston; and not 
until 1900 did he give up the pastorate of 
the South Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church or cease preaching weekly. Of this 
church he was long pastor emeritus.* 

This much must be said of all his sermons: 
They always have been in language of the 
day and understandable of all men. His 
themes also have been contemporaneous. God 
manifesting himself in America of the nine- 
teenth century had interested Dr. Hale more 
than the Jehovah of the Jews or the God of 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. His 
gospel had not been “a theologic gospel of 
hay or wood,” and he had always avoided the 
“ parsonic cadence.” 

The explanation of Dr. Hale’s abiding 
influence in his own church and denomina- 
tion, and with the Christian public, is to be 
found in his “continuous disclosure of a 
beautiful spirit.” From the first day he en- 
tered a pulpit he cared infinitely more for 
the Kingdom of God than for the Church 





* From 1903 until his death Dr. Hale was Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, and was very 
highly regarded by its entire membership. 
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universal or local. His people have been 
taught to be charitable in spirit and deed, 
and, so far as possible, wise in their method 
of doing good; and no good cause, civic, edu- 
cational, or philanthropic, whether national 
or local in scope, failed to receive suggestive, 
intelligent discussion in his pulpit, and in the 
church’s classes and conferences. To him 
came for succor countless unfortunates and 
needy folk, who never found him too busy 
to give counsel and practical aid. 

To attempt to chronicle merely, let alone 
describe, the part played by Dr. Hale as a 
social reformer and as an altruist is to be 
amazed at the prescience, the range, and the 
indefatigability of the man. Just as no per- 
son deserving pity had been turned away from 
his door, so no reform movement had appealed 
in vain to him for aid. The negro as a 
slave and the negro as a freedman, the In- 
dian as he was before the days of the annual 
Mohonk Conference and as he is now, and 
immigrants from Europe of all nationalities 
have had a champion in Dr. Hale. Civil- 
service reform, prison reform, the Law and 
Order League, knew him as an advocate. 
Charity administration, whether on the old 
individualistic basis or as at present organ- 
ized, had counted him an alert and influential 
promoter. By first writing his story “Ten 
Times One Is Ten” and thus leading up to 
the organizing of the King’s Daughters and 
the Lend a Hand clubs, and then by writ- 
ing the story “In His Name,’ Dr. Hale 
did more than any other man to enlist the 
youth of the country in altruistic service and 
in a healthy, objective type of religious ac- 
tivity, his motto for them being,— 

Look up, and not down; 
Look forward, and not back; 
Look out, and not in; 

Lend a hand. 

Last in point of time, but not least in im- 
portance, of the reforms championed by Dr. 
Hale was the project of an international 
arbitration tribunal, or permanent judiciary 
for international disputes. As long ago as 
1889 he preached in Washington, D. C., 
before high officials of State a sermon in 
which he outlined a plan very similar to that 
adopted at The Hague. Year after year he 
urged this at the Mohonk conferences and 
elsewhere. 

As a publicist and patriot, Dr. Hale did 
invaluable work preceding the Civil War as 
an agitator against slavery, although he never 
was an extremist like William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Wendell Phillips. During the 
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war, by such poems 
as “ Take the 
Loan” and “ Put 
It Through,” he 
spurred the North- 
ern public on to do 
its duty. As di- 
rector of the 
Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, as official 
of the Sanitary 
Commission, he 
found ample play 
~ for his organizing 
power and_ skill. 
But these activities 
were comparative- 
ly restricted and 
local in their 
range. It was as 
the writer for the 
Atlantic of articles 
full of hope and 
sane optimism that 
Dr. Hale’s influence at this time was widest. 
In this periodical appeared, in 1863, his mas- 
terpiece, “A Man Without a Country,” 
which, besides preaching its sermon, demon- 
strated that America had a short-story writer 
of the first rank. Dr. Hale’s fertility as an 
author may be inferred from the fact that 
the catalogue of Harvard University has 
more than one hundred and thirty titles of 
his books and pamphlets listed. 

The son of a Whig, a Free Soiler in youth, 
Dr. Hale early took his place in the ranks of 
the Republican party, and never left it, pre- 
ferring, like his lifelong friend Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, to do his reform work as a 
partisan inside the breastworks, rather than 
outside. Hence, he never had been a clerical 
scold or a maligner of public officials. 

As an educator Dr. Hale’s service was to 
lend a hand to every scheme that had been 
devised to lessen illiteracy and popularize 
learning in the United States. Whether as 
overseer of Harvard,—his alma mater,—or 
as councilor of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, or as trustee of Antioch Col- 
lege, or as friend of Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee, his endeavor was to make the hum- 
blest American eligible as a citizen of the 
republic of letters. In his educational as in 
his political and ecclesiastical ideals, Dr. Hale 
was a thorough democrat. 

No survey of Dr. Hale’s career would te 
complete without some reference to his place 
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as an orator. Whether as lecturer before 
lyceums, historical societies, Chautauqua as- 
semblies, or bodies of college students and 
school pupils, or as formal orator on State 
occasions, or as after-dinner speaker, Dr. 
Hale had always been popular,—not because 
of his graces of oratory, which his uncle, Ed- 
ward Everett, had to a superlative degree, 
but because of his wit, his common sense, his 
fathomless stores of reminiscence, his facility 
in conveying his thoughts in speech under- 
stood of common men, his optimism, and not 
infrequently his overwhelming eloquence, 
especially when deeply stirred and when ex- 
pounding Americanism. His voice and fig- 
ure were like no other man’s,—the voice be- 
ing deep and muffled, the body angular and 
massive, the countenance always benign yet 
rugged. 

Admirable as had been Dr. Hale’s career 
as a journalist, clergyman, philanthropist, au- 
thor, and educator, it was as “ professor of 
America ”’ to his generation that he had done 
his best and most unique works. By birth of 
best New England stock, having, as a boy, 
the historic Common as a playground; early 
made aware by conversation in his father’s 
home of the inner meaning of the burning 
issues of the hour, and privileged to hear his- 
tory and politics discussed by men like Daniel 
Webster, Edward Everett, and other Whig 
leaders who were making history and shaping 
politics; in youth an ardent conspirator for 
the triumph of liberty in Kansas,—his whole 
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career, whether you consider the influence of 
heredity or environment, or his free choices 
of friends and pursuits, had made him an 
American sui generis and had fitted him to 
do for the American public what he con- 
ceived his “ professor of America” as doing 
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in a college,—namely, showing men that 
there “ is such a reality as American thought, 
that there are certain principles which be- 
long to the American Government, that there 
are certain feelings which are experienced by 
none but an American.” 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.* 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


A HAPPY boy, in a happy home, with 
books and friends, with the love of 
nature and the chance to enjoy it; such are 
the conditions with which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes starts upon life. It proves that they 
answered his purposes quite as well as if, like 
Colonel Jack, he had spent his boyhood on 
ash-heaps, and had then been sold as an ap- 
prentice to the colonies. In writing the life 
of James Freeman Clarke, some years ago, I 
had an opportunity to look over Dr. Clarke’s 
notes of the experience of the Harvard class 
of 1829. ‘This means the experience of the 
boys who, at about sixteen years of age, en- 
tered Harvard College under President Kirk- 
land, and who graduated in 1829, just after 
Josiah Quincy had assumed the charge of the 
college. I had a good deal of talk, sooner 
or later, about those college days with Dr. 
Holmes. It was in the old time, when every 
boy studied what every other boy studied. 
There was no talk of elective studies then. 
But the little school did its best to give an 
all-round training to those whom it had in 
hand. Of course, when they left college, life 
opened upon them with a certain suddenness ; 
the different men went to their different lines 
of work, and were almost surprised to see 
how wide was the field. Holmes described 
to me, with a good deal of humor, his own 
astonishment when, on returning from Paris, 
he met Clarke in the college yard one day, 
‘ with some large book from the library under 
his arm, and found for the first time how 
wide was the range of study in which Clarke 
was engaged. I have little doubt that Clarke 
was as much surprised to find the range of 
Holmes’ after college work. But it will not 
do for us to speak slightly of what they 
gained in those four years and the years which 
had preceded. They left college with a de- 
cent knowledge of Greek and Latin, they 





*Reprinted from the REVIEW OF ReEvIEWS for 
November, 1894. 


could read French and Italian and German, 
they understood the language of their time 
if a man spoke of botany or of chemistry ; 
and, in short, they were ready to begin. 


HOLMES’ SCHOOLING AS A WRITER. 


He had the literary passion from the first. 
The moment he took hold of the Collegian, 
a little graduate magazine, the Collegian be- 
came popular; and he has never written bet- 
ter verses than some of those which were pub- 
lished there. Indeed, he would say himself 
that the spirited verses which saved the Con- 
stitution, and which are the first he prints in 
his collected poems, are as good as anything 
which there is in the volume. I am sure he 
would have been glad to join in the tribute 
of regard and respect which every man who 
went through Harvard College between 1819 
and 1851 pays to the memory of Edward 
Tyrrel Channing, who for those years held 
the chair called the Boylston Professorship of 
Rhetoric and Oratory. A distinguished critic 
once said to me that the men trained at Cam- 
bridge for those thirty years wrote the best 
English, as a whole, of any men in America. 
I am sorry to say that he added that after 
that time Harvard lost that pre-eminence. If 
this was because her pupils had carried the 
secret into other universities, we who were 
under Edward Channing do not care. This | 
is certain, that we are all grateful to him for 
taking the nonsense out of us as far as he did, 
and that it would be well for most of us if 
we had had more of that training. Holmes 
had it when Channing was at his prime, and 
Holmes was ready to accept criticism. He 
liked criticism, whether on his own work or 
other people’s. 

He was appointed a professor in the Medi- 
cal School at Hanover, in New Hampshire, 
—Dartmouth College,—and his lectures 
there took him away from Boston for some 
months of every year, until the year 1847. 
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DR. HOLMES AND DR. HALE, IN DR. HOLMES’ STUDY. 


(Speciai interest attaches io this photograph because of the approaching celebration,—August 29,—of 
the centenary of Dr. Holmes’ birth and the recent death of Dr. Hale, whose tribute to his lifelong friend 
we are reprinting here in part from cur issue of November, 1894.) 


He was then appointed to the similar chair 
in the Boylston (Harvard) Medical School, 
and gave up his work at Dartmouth College. 
Once and again he addressed audiences, no- 
tably in the case when he attacked the 
Homeopathists, in two lectures for which 
they have never forgiven him, which he de- 
livered under the auspices of the Boston So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. But you might say nothing happened, 
in public affairs or private, in which he was 
not interested. ‘The titles of his occasional 
poems are a sort of calendar of what was 
going on in the world. And it was a perfect 
matter of course when Moses Dresser Phil- 
lips, of the firm of Phillips & Sampson, de- 
termined on publishing the Atlantic Month- 
ly that he should press Holmes into the serv- 
ice, if he would come, among the distin- 
guished men who gave the reputation to that 
journal from the beginning. A large ele- 
ment of the Af¢lantic’s success, as we all 


know, came from the brilliant dash of the 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


THE PHYSICIAN AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


His companions in his profession know 
very well how accurate he was in his studies 
in their line. But the interesting thing is 
that, while he did not confine himself to his 
professional reading, he did read all he read 
with so much system, and was never desul- 
tory in his habit of thought or in his habit 
of work. All this gossiping essay-writing, 
ornamental if you please, or amusing if you 
please, is the ornament of a building which 
has very solid foundations. 

Is it not quite clear also that his work will 
stand because he had, for the greater part of 
his life, something besides literature to at- 
tend to? A fencing master is one thing, a 
drill master is one thing, a professor of 
strategy is one thing, and General Grant or 
General Von Moltke is quite another thing. 
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DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


A man of letters who is nothing but a man 
of letters knows how to describe a battle, or 
a railway collision, or the struggle in the 
heart of a maiden,—but woe to the man of 
letters, and worse woe to his readers, if he 
have nothing to describe! It is bad for you 
and me who have to read if, when we cut the 
leaves, we find nothing but an account of 
what somebody else has observed, or perhaps 
even at the third or fourth remove, an ac- 
count of what somebody has said that some- 
body else has noticed that somebody else has 
observed. 

It is a good thing for us, and for all Dr. 
Holmes’ readers, that he had his own life to 
live, his own students to meet, his own lec- 
tures to deliver, and to keep in the very front 
of the science of his time in his studies of 
anatomy. No, he does not bore you and me 
with reference to those studies. We can 
read a poem, or perhaps a volume, without 
guessing how he was occupying the working 
hours of working days of working years. 
But all the same, you and I have the writing 
of a man who knows life. He has studied 





it from more than one point of view. He 
has seen all sorts and conditions of men. He 
has spoken in more languages than one. All 
of which he has stated himself better than 
I can say it. It is interesting to have an 
object-lesson regarding it in his own life, and 
to see for ourselves that he, “the head of 
our academy,” the man of letters who had 
the respect and love of every other man of 
letters, was the leading man of letters be- 
cause he was a man of affairs, energetically 
and enthusiastically engaged in the daily duty 
wholly outside of literature. 


A WRITER WITH A PURPOSE. 


The serious purpose is hardly hidden be- 
neath the light-hearted play of any of 
Holmes’ stories or biographies or essays. I 
told him once that an oversensitive reader 
had taken the fancy that his description of a 
“possession” in Elsie Venner was so true 
that she who read felt in danger that she 
was thus controlled by a master mind, as, 
indeed, the hypnotists would perhaps teach 
us. Holmes was very grave when I said 
this. Often, indeed, he was the gravest of 
men. He said that he wrote the book merely 
as a psychological romance, with the eager 
wish to expose the folly and wickedness of 
the doctrine of transmitted sin. For this 
purpose he invented, wholly, what he called 
the psychological imagination of Elsie Ven- 
ner’s possession by another’s will. He did 
not believe, and he had not supposed that 
any one would think he did, that such pos- 
session is possible. He was eager to say to 
me that he had no idea that one person can 
so control another. He was surprised that 
any one fancied that he thought so. But, 
on the other hand, his wish was to show that 
sin cannot be inherited. Sin must come from 
the will of the sinner. It must be a conscious 
act and purpose of his own. He was eager 
that I should say to any one that he never 
supposed such a case as Elsie Venner’s really 
possible. 

All which I copy from a note I made at 
the time by way of showing how eager he 
was to enforce some essential truth in what 
he wrote. Wisdom or joke, fun or retro- 
spect, there is a purpose behind it all. And, 
as I meet the young people of to-day, and 
as I look round on the men and women whose 
writings they like to read, I see no one left 
whose serious purpose seems to me to affect 
them as did his. 
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MR. BRYAN, THE DEMOCRATS, AND THE 
TARIFF. 


[X view of Mr. Bryan’s position of lead- 

ership in the Democratic party, the ut- 
terances of his paper, the Commoner, are 
especially significant. Certain of Mr. 
Bryan’s fellow Democrats, who are now in 
the Senate, have been disposed to call in ques- 
tion his right to speak as the exponent of un- 
alloyed Democracy in the tariff discussion, 
but this has not deterred him from criticis- 
ing with entire freedom their votes on the 
lumber and iron schedules. In the Com- 
moner, of June 4, Mr. Bryan declared that 
those Democrats who voted against free lum- 


ber had 


Voted to repudiate the national platform of 
the Democratic party; 

Voted to encourage the destruction of our 
forests; 

Voted to raise the price of one of the chief 
necessaries of life; 

Voted to tax a material that enters into a 
multitude of industries, and thus to place an 
unnecessary burden upon these industries ; 

Voted to tax the people of the whole country 
for the benefit of a comparatively few owners 
of timber lands; and 

Voted to tax a majority of their own con- 
stituents for the benefit of a minority of those 
constituents. 


To cast such a vote, says Mr. Bryan, a 
Democrat must have arguments that have 
not yet been given to the public and must be 
prepared to present these arguments to his 
constituents. He, therefore, offers to give 
space in the Commoner to any Democratic 
Senator or member of Gongress who desires 
to present an argument in favor of a duty on 
lumber, provided he will in his article answer 
the following questions: 


First, is a platform binding? 

Second, is it wise to encourage the devastation 
of our forests? 

Third, will the country as a whole be benefited 
by a tariff on lumber, and if so, how? 

Fourth, how many of his constituents produce 
lumber as compared with the number of his con- 
stituents who use lumber? 

Fifth, will he give the names of the men who 
have by letter or in person urged him to vote 
for the tariff on lumber? 

The Commoner also invites brief letters from 
constituents who either approve of or condemn 


the votes cast by their Democratic Senators or 
Congressmen. The Commoner believes that the 
Democratic Senators and members of Congress 
who voted against free lumber have greatly em- 
barrassed the Democratic party, greatly strength- 
ened the Republican party, and grievously 
wronged their constituents. But it is the desire 
of the Commoner to do justice to all, and it thus 
offers space to both sides, that the readers may 
judge for themselves after reading the argu- 
ments presented. 


Mr. Bryan then quotes from the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted by unanimous vote 
at Denver one year ago, as follows: 


We welcome the belated promise of tariff re- 
form now offered by the Republican party as 
a tardy recognition of the righteousness of the 
Democratic position on this question. But the 
people cannot safely intrust the execution of 
this important work to a party which is so 
deeply obligated to the highly protected interests 
as is the Republican party. We call attention to 
the significant fact that the promised relief is 
postponed until after the coming election—an 
election to succeed in which the Republican 
party must have that same support from the 
beneficiaries of the high protective tariff as it 
has always heretofore received from them; and 
to the further fact that during years of unin- 
terrupted power no action whatever has been 
taken by the Republican Congress to correct 
the admittedly existing tariff. iniquities. 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by 
the reduction of import duties. Articles enter- 
ing into competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts should be placed upon the free list; mate- 
rial reductions should be made -in the tariff 
upon the necessaries of life, especially upon ar- 
ticles competing with such American manu- 
factures as are sold abroad more cheaply than 
at home, and gradual reductions should be made 
in such other schedules as may be necessary to 
restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 

Existing duties have given the manufacturers 
of paper a shelter behind which they have organ- 
ized combinations to raise the price of pulp and 
of paper, thus imposing a tax upon the spread 
of knowledge. We demand the immediate re- 
peal of the tariff on wood pulp, print paper, lum- 
ber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be 
placed upon the free list. 


The editor of the Commoner invites at- 
tention particularly to the last sentence of the 
last paragraph of the tariff plank as adopted 
at Denver. 

No language could be more clear; no platform 
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promise could be more explicit. If the Demo- 
cratic party is committed to anything, it is com- 
mitted to the repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, 
print paper, lumber, timber, and logs. 

In the tariff contest in Congress a number of 
Democrats in the Senate and House have voted 
for tariff on lumber, and have attempted to de- 
fend their action in so doing. Two questions 
are involved, and the Democratic party must be 
prepared to meet these questions and answer 
them to the satisfaction of the country. 

First, is a platform promise binding? We are 
now charging that the Republican party is guilty 
of breach of promise in not revising the tariff 
downward. But how can the Democrats criticise 
the Republicans for construing the word “re- 
vise”’ to mean an increase in the tariff if Dem- 
ocratic Senators and Congressmen deliberately 
repudiate a plain and unmistakable promise of 
free lumber? The Democrats who voted against 
free lumber will, of course, be called upon to 
defend themselves, and to do so they must deny 
that national platforms are binding, or they must 
insist that the national platform was not bind- 
ing upon them. If they say that platforms are 
not binding, they attack a well settled Demo- 
cratic doctrine, i 
struct their representatives. A platform that 
is not binding is worse than no platform at all, 
because it misleads the voters. It is better for 
a party to make no promises than to make a 
promise and then break it. 

If those Democrats who have opposed free 
lumber opposed it on the ground that, while 
platforms are generally binding, this platform 
was not binding upon them, it is incumbent upon 
them to show either that they were elected be- 
fore this platform was adopted, or that in their 
campaign they openly repudiated the platform 
and gave notice of their adherence to a differ- 
ent doctrine. Even the Senators elected before 
the platform was adopted might feel justified in 
giving some consideration to a platform en- 
dorsed by so large a vote at the polls. The 
Democrat who sets his judgment up against the 





declarations of his party assumes the burden 
of proof to establish the righteousness of his 
own position and the error in the position taken 
by his party. 

Aside from having to meet the question of 
platform, the anti-free-lumber Democrats will 
have to be prepared to defend their votes upon 
the merits of the question. Will they insist that 
as a national proposition a tariff on lumber is 
desirable? Or will they defend their action on 
the ground that they speak for the interests of 
their States or districts? Even if they attempt 
to justify a tariff on lumber as a national prop- 
osition, and without regard to local interests, 
it will probably be found that the national argu- 
ment only has weight with those who represent 
constituencies where there is a local sentiment 
in favor of a tariff on lumber, and the public 
will doubtless weigh the local interest in decid- 
ing upon the motive of the Senator or Congress- 
man in voting against free lumber. 

There is nothing more necessary to the wel- 
fare of all the people than lumber, and it ought 
to be as cheap as possible. To put a tariff on 
lumber is like putting a tax on salt, and the salt 
tax has ever been considered a hardship, and 
it has always been resorted to by despots, for 
no one can escape such a tax. 

Lumber is not only a necessity, but it is 
a vanishing product, and a tariff upon it simply 
stimulates further destruction. If there is any 
one product that ought to go on the free list it 
is lumber. 

Not only is lumber one of the necessaries of 
life——not only do our timber lands need such 
protection as can be furnished them by the free 
importation of lumber,—but a_ tax on lumber 
imposes a heavy burden upon all the people for 
the benefit of a very small percentage of the 
people. What proportion of the American peo- 
ple can possibly be benefited by a tariff on lum- 
ber? The percentage is exceedingly small. Even 
in the States where there are lumber interests 
the majority of the people are buyers of lumber 
rather than producers. 





SOME FALLACIES OF AMERICAN SOCIALISM. 


ONE of the chief perplexities of the stu- 

dent of Socialism is the number of dif- 
ferent definitions of the term, and the vary- 
ing platforms adopted by the Socialists of 
different countries at different times. Econ- 
omists, represented by John Stuart Mill, held 
that Socialism connoted “the joint owner- 
ship by all the members of the community of 
the instruments and means of production, 
which carries with it the consequence that 
the division of all the produce among the 
body of owners must be a public act per- 
formed according to rules laid down by the 
community.” According to Schaeffle, “ the 
Alpha and Omega of Socialism is the trans- 
formation of private and competing capital 
into a united and collective capital.” The 


International Workingmen’s Association, 
formed in London in 1864, issued a declara- 
tion of principles, written by Karl Marx, 
which contained theefollowing passages: 


The emancipation of the working-class must 

be accomplished by the working-class itself. 

the struggle for this emancipation does 

not signify a struggle for class privileges and 

monopolies, but for equal rights and duties and 
for the abolition of class rule. 

The, economic emancipation of the working: 
class is the great end to which every political 
movement must be subordinated as a simple 
auxiliary. 


Now the leaders of the American Social- 
ist party recommend as a text-book a work 
(‘ Modern Socialism,” by Charles H. Vail) 
which contains these declarations: | 
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The struggle for mastery is necessarily a aus 
struggle, a struggle between the proprietary and 
the non-proprietary class. Nothing is so 
important as to keep clear the class character 
of the movement. When a laborer realizes that 
he can only permanently improve his condition 
by improving the condition of his class 
he is said to be class-conscious. When he be- 
comes class-conscious he récognizes the class 
struggle and takes his stand with the class of 
which he is a member. A recognition of this 
fact of class antagonisms on the part of the 
whole working-class, and a united political ac- 
tion would enable them to master the public 
powers and put an end to capitalistic exploita- 
tion. 


In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
May Mr. John Martin aralyzes the two as- 
sumptions contained in the last-quoted state- 
ment,—(1) That society is divided into two 
classes, between which, “‘ in the words of the 
New York State platform for 1907, ‘ there 
can be no common interest or harmony,’ ” 
and (2) that “ united political action’ must 
be taken by one of these classes which will 
“enable them to master the public powers” 
before society can expect to “ put an end to 
capitalistic exploitation.” As Mr. Martin 
shows, American society is divided not into 
two classes, but into scores of classes, di- 
vided by economic interest, sentiment, tem- 
perament, training. 


The engineer receiving $150 a month is sep- 
arated as definitely from the Italian sectior- 
hand by a feeling of class pride and vested in- 
terest in his high pay as the president of the 
road is separated from the engineer. Engineer 
at $150 a month and president at $50,000 a year 

would refuse to strike to aid the other, 
and both have a “ class-consciousness” that ex- 
cludes from their fellowship the section-hand 
quite as much’ as the capitalist stockholder. 
: The white carpenter or bricklayer shows 
more class prejudice against the negro teamster 
than the Jewish banker against his compatriot 
tailor. The shop-girl feels herself as superior to 
the domestic servant as the servant’s mistress 
feels herself superior to the shop-girl 
Trade-union presidents accompany newspaper 
proprietors before congressional committees to 
seek the destruction of the paper trust, while 
employees of the trust are eager for its con- 
tinuance. 


The believers in the class war claim that 
“all these antagonisms are based on a de- 
lusion ”; they maintain: 


The warring elements are ignorant of the 
scientific basis of capitalist society, and we ex- 
pect to convince them that in reality every man 
belongs to one of two camps, the camp of the 
propertied or the camp of the property-less We 
shall unite the property-less into one army, with 
one common purpose animated by one common 
impulse, the overthrow of the ever-diminishing 
but powerful army of capitalists. 


i 


- 


In making this prediction, however, one 
important fact is overlooked,—namely, that 
many citizens “have interests in the two 
armies both as exploiters and as workers.” 
Moreover, it “ is hardly possible to wipe out 
the class prejudices depending on race, color, 
occupation, and sentiment.” ‘To quote Mr. 
Martin further: 


An increasing number of Americans own 
some property,—very little perhaps, but enough 
to give them an interest as small capitalists 
Farmers own their homesteads, wage-earners 
have money in the savings-banks, foremen and 
superintendents hold stock, a million people own 
railroad bonds and shares. . . . Around 
every big city the long streets of spacious houses 
are occupied by professional men and salaried 
employees who possibly produce for their em- 
ployers more than they are paid, but who in turn 
keep servants, engage wage-earneis, and are 
eager for dividends on their scatt>red invest- 
ments It is idle to argue that thése classes are 
doomed to extinction, that the march of events 
will in some distant day force them wholly 
among the propertied or wholly among the prop- 
erty-less. They show a stubborn vitality: they 
increase in numbers yearly. 

With regard to the second assumption, that 
social reconstruction depends upon the forma- 
tion of a Socialist party entirely independent 
of all other parties, and “ declining electoral 
alliance under any conditions with any other 
parties, the first step must be political union 
of the farmers and wage-workers for the pur- 
pose of electing their class into power.” In 
joining the party ‘“‘one must forswear the 
right of private judgment as to electoral tick- 
ets and renounce independence in politics.” 
The history of political and social reforms in 
America shows that the system of separatist 
political action is unlikely to be fruitful, even 
if it is possible. The anti-slavery movement 
is a case in point. Further, there is this to 
be considered : 

This method of political action assumes that 
the negro cotton picker in Louisiana, the Polish 
coal-miner in Pennsylvania, the French-Cana- 
dian cotton-spinner in Massachusetts, and the 
Italian section-hand in Dakota have interests so 
identical with the interests of the Irish brick- 
layer in New York, the Yankee printers, machin- 
ists, carpenters, and plumbers all over the coun- 
try, and the farmers of the West and Middle 
West, that, inspired by a class fervor they will 
all join hands, and, sinking the various differ- 
ences about color. customs, skill, and wages, they 
will unite 1n one political party and, invincible 
by their numbers, will fight their Armageddoon 
—— their sole enemy, the capitalist class 

. « The victorious proletariat will straight- 
way establish a socialized commonwealth. 

A further reason tor doubting the possibil- 
ity of forming a single party such as that 
proposed by the Socialists 1s “‘ that in the dif- 
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ferent States political conditions are as vari- 
ous as the physical climate. . . . No 
more can uniform lines of political action be 
laid down than they could for England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Russia.” Mr. 
Martin advances many other arguments 
against the probability of success in the es- 
tablishment of an isolated and despotic party ; 
and, in summing up, says: “ The doctrine of 


the class war is untrue to many of the 
facts,” and, if it were true, “ it would be ir- 
relevant to the main issue which Socialists 
raise, the establishment of a co-operative 
commonwealth; and insistence upon it dis- 
tracts attention from the only method of so- 
cial reconstruction possible, while raising 
hopes of a furious transformation which, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be fulfilled.” 


A FRENCH WRITER ON THE “SOCIAL 


ENGINEER ”’ 


OLD_WORLD visitors to American man- 

ufactories are wont to express their 
surprise at the extreme care bestowed upon 
the perfection of machines, even to the 
minutest detail. They are astonished at the 
readiness with which an entirely new tool 
or machine is cast aside when another is in- 
vented a little more powerful or a little more 
precise. It is in this same country, writes 
M. Georges Benoit-Lévy, in La Revue for 
May 1, that “ manufacturers have discov- 
ered that it is to their interest to perfect a 
mechanism the most precious of all, at the 
same time the most delicate, the most diffi- 
cult to manage, and the most fragile to be 
found,—the human machine.” M. Benoit- 
Lévy, it should be mentioned, is the general 
secretary of the Association des Cités-Jar- 
dins, which has for its objects the creation of 
garden-cities, the beautification of city life, 
and the betterment of industrial conditions, 
and whose headquarters are in Paris. He 
says he has been struck with the care and 
consideration with which American work- 
people were treated in the model establish- 
ments which he has visited. This care and 
this consideration proceed, he opines, rarely, 
if ever, from a sentiment of philanthropy, 
but serve to demonstrate the truth of a very 
practical maxim: “It pays to do good.” By 
way of illustration, M. Benoit-Lévy relates 
two incidents in a model factory at Dayton, 
Ohio: 

One day the president of this establishment 
saw one of his workwomen warming her 
meager noonday pittance on a radiator. “A 
girl who eats under such conditions cannot 
work well,’ he said to himself. “She will 


think more of her stomach than of her task. 


Will it not be cheaper for me to install low- 
priced restaurants? ” 

Another day he noticed that certain female 
operatives were poorly provided as_ regards 


seating accommodation, or were without seats 


IN AMERICA, 


altogether. Orders were given that all the 
workwomen be provided with seats, the fact 
being palpable that moments lost in complain- 
ing of fatigue might profitably be devoted to 
work. Also, elevators were installed for the 
young girls employed on the sixth floor, in order 
to save the ten minutes which they habitually 
took to recover their breath when mounting the 
stairs; sanitary lavatories and bathrooms were 
constructed, courses of physical culture were 
instituted, together with lessons in hygiene,—in 
short there was created a center of recreation, 
on the theory that healthful distractions tend 
to divert the mind of the operative from griev- 
ances real or imaginary, social revolt, etc. 


One is tempted to ask, says M. Benoit- 
Lévy, who is the head of all this social or- 
ganization. Not the proprietor; for he is 
too much occupied with the general direction 
of his business and with the hundred and one 
questions on which he is constantly con- 
sulted. Not the superintendent; for his 
duties are defined, and they fully occupy all 
his time. Not the foremen; for they are 
notoriously incapable; and even with their 
exceptional opportunities it would be dan- 
gerous to impose upon them such a task. He 
continues: 


In reality, new wants have created a new 
function,—that of the social engineer: a man 
who has made a study of the social life of the 
workshop, and on whom devolves the care of 
transforming the human machines confided to 
him into instruments of a precision equaling 
that of the machines created from their various 
parts by his confréres the constructive engi- 
neers. 


The social engineer is not a philanthropist, 
nor a Cerberus, nor a philosopher. ‘ Phi- 
lanthropy has no place in business.” So far 
from being a spy, the social engineer is “‘ the 
friend of both the operative and the em- 
ployer; and by his bencScent offices he helps 
to maintain friendly relations between 
them.” He is no theorist; for “ his profes- 
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sion cannot be learned at the university. It 
is by the study of social phenomena at their 
sources, by the observation of industrial con- 
ditions, by comparing the industrial life of 
workmen of different countries, that the so- 
cial engineer acquires that knowledge which 
is indispensable to a satisfactory discharge of 
his duties.” M. Benoit-Lévy succinctly de- 
scribes him as “a- person who has made a 
practical study of social peace in the work- 
shop, of social hygiene in the city, and of 
sanitation in the home.” 

The field of activity of a social engineer is 
immense : 

Recourse is had to him for the installation in 
or about the factory or works of economical 
restaurants, bath-houses, gymnasia, playgrounds, 
libraries, co-operative societies, literary and 
musical associations, and healthy and cheap 
lodgings. 

The social engineer is not a permanent of- 
ficial; his advice is solicited, and he retires 
when his mission is accomplished. An auxil- 
iary to follow him is needed; and this auxil- 
iary is the social secretary. ‘The latter is 
attached to the establishment; and he or she 
carries out the instructions of the social en- 
gineer. One such secretary supplied M. Be- 
noit-Lévy with the following notes of her 
occupations during the first week of her 
engagement: 


Monday.—Collected the sums saved by the 
workwomen for deposit in the bank, after 
which I held a consultation with their mothers. 
Prevented one young woman from leaving the 
factory by explaining the real significance of a 
medical order which she had misinterpreted. 

Tuesday.—Gave a lesson in hygiene. Made 
peace between two workwomen who had quar- 
reled. 

Wednesday.—Noticed at breakfast-time that 
one of the girls could not eat owing to derange- 
ment of the stomach. Advised her to take milk 
instead of meat. Summoning her to my office, 
I there showed her a photograph of the Venus 
of Milo and one of a woman corseted in the 
modern fashion. Then placed before her a 
book on physiology, showing the depression of 
the stomach frequently caused by wearing cor- 
sets, 

Thursday.—Advised those who consulted me 
as to their choice in reading. Gave lessons: in 
sewing. 

Friday.—Examined the applications for em- 
ployment; changed the work of one young girl 
who seemed better suited to another depart- 
ment. 

Saturday.—Inquired into the case of a girl 
who complained that she was obliged to live in 
a boarding-house. Decided to give her railway 
tickets, in order that she might go to her home 
each night. Accompanied to the depot three 
workwomen and two workmen who have been 
ordered to our convalescent home. 


Most of our readers will, we think, agree 
with M. Benoit-Lévy that both employers 
and employees have much to gain from these 
two offices. , 


LABOR TROUBLES IN FRANCE. 


It can scarcely be said of the labor ques- 

tion that it is one of the things “ they 
manage better in France.” In truth the 
French seem to have been having a pretty 
strenuous time. One writer,—Mr. Alexan- 
der Ular, in the Contemporary Review for 
June,—-goes so far as to say that “ in France 
the relatidns between capital and labor, be- 
tween organized employers and organized 
wage-earners, between organized authority 
under the control of the former, and organ- 
ized emancipation striven for by the latter,— 
in a word, between the State and proletarian 
associations,—have reached an acute stage 
unknown in any other country of the world.” 
Actually, the labor problem has resolved it- 
self into “an assault on the present parlia- 
mentary system.” ‘The crisis which has been 
reached is due to the fact that “the case of 
‘ syndicalism ’ against capital has become the 
case of the wage-earners against the modern 
principles of the State.” 


Syndicalism is not to be confounded with 
British or American trade-unionism. Mr. 
Ular, in giving a brief history of it, says: 


When, twenty-five years ago, a special law 
ratified the existence of wage-earners’ associa- 
tions, the latter were expressly forbidden to deal 
with any matter exceeding the limits of mere 
professional questions. They got the right to 
organize strikes (on condition of respecting the 
right of strike-breaking) and to collect regular 
contributions. But they were deprived of 
“juridical personality,’—that is to say, they 
have no collective liability, no right to possess 
collective property, to bring lawsuits, to be 
prosecuted, to start commercial or industrial 
enterprises,—in a word, to act as business con- 
tractors. Their influence was to be confined to 
labor questions, and to be exerted by moral 
force. During some twelve or fifteen years 
they acted more or less like the English trade 
unions. But even during this “economic” 
period thev could not escape from political 
struggle. Their natural aim being improvement 
of the general situation of the working classes, 
they became at once nuclei of Socialist propa- 
ganda. 
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THE ULTIMATE FATE OF THE FRENCH PUBLIC. 


(Even the cab horses will soon go on strike. Sneh 
at least is the prediction of the cartoonist of Klad- 
deradatsch, Berlin.) 


But the character of the syndicates changed 
by and by, when the Dreyfus case upset the 
whole political structure of the country. The 
democratic parties of the middle classes, the 
so-called Radicals, were unable to overthrow the 
clerical and military parties without appealing 
for assistance to the Socialists. The large 
crowds of workmen were alone strong enough 
to keep at bay the anti-Semite and clerical gangs 
and the Nationalist leaders who plotted against 
the Republican system. As a matter of fact, the 
Republic was saved that time by the workers. 
Their representatives in Parliament secured a 
very important position. And although the 
principles of Socialism did not allow them to 
take office, unless they “betrayed” their con- 
stituents and left the party, their advice was 
paramount in general politics for about five 
years. The three great reforms due to the Rad- 
ical system,—the law on associations involving 
the dissolution of monastic orders and the sup- 
pression of religious education, the separation 
of the churches from the state, and the re- 
purchase of part of the railroads by the state, 
—as well as the two great reforms still pend- 
ing before the Senate, old-age pensions and the 
income tax,—were inspired by, and could be 
carried only with the help of, the Socialists. 


Meanwhile, the syndicates increased in 
power; but they were disappointed in finding 
that, in spite of their large political influ- 
ence, their professional and social claims 
were not kindly considered. As soon as the 


anti-clerical reforms had been carried out, 
“there was a sudden stay in legislation, the 
social reforms on the Radical program were 
not pushed on, and the men and parties in 
office contented thrmselves with making ma- 
terial profit out of their moral power.” 
Hitherto the syndicates had not contempiated 
seriously the “ possibility of securing decisive 


© reforms by way of revolutionary proceed- 


ings”; but by and by the idea was propa- 
gated that “a general strike would be able 
to overthrow the present social system in 
case the pre-parliamentary régime should 
fail to improve the situation of the work- 
ing classes.” 

When the Socialist party failed to repre- 
sent the interests of the proletarian class 
against the political and social sway of capi- 
talism, the syndicates reorganized their 
forces. The small local syndicates united in 
large “industrial federations”; and all of 
the latter ‘‘ joined in a general central organ 
called the Confédération Générale du Tra- 
vail, usually abbreviated C. G. T. Though 
there is no doubt that the government has 
legally the power to dissolve this body, “ the 
C. G. T. is so strong that no government 
and no majority in Parliament dares to do 
so.” Its influence on the political affairs of 
the country is “ great enough to inspire the 
fear of revolution.” The material position 
of the officials of the C. G. T. is unpretend- 
ing, so that they have no personal interest 
in avoiding conflicts with the state. In most 
of the federations the active leaders devote 
themselves to propaganda, and “are likely to 
have prepared for co-operation in case of 
political troubles large crowds of people not 
yet enlisted in the syndicates.” There is 
evidence that the army and the employees of 
the posts, telegraphs, and railroads have been 
affected by syndicate propaganda; and future 
strikes will, it is confidently expected, have 
different endings from those of recent 
months. To quote Mr. Ular: 


The present course of events, however. seems 
to indicate that, instead of being the collabora- 
tors of public administration, the state employ- 
ees will become the collaborators of social revo- 
lution by joining, or at least by co-operating 
on the same lines with, the labor federations. If 
the parties in office prove unable or unwilling 
to prevent the joining of these two immense 
forces by an open reconciliation with the state 
employees, the general social situation will 
rapidly grow worse. Solidarity and mutual 
aid between workmen and officials will pre- 
vail, and it will be impossible to content one 
group without complying with the claims of 
the other. 


— 


line 
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‘“PACIFYING”’? RUSSIA IN THE OLD WAY. 


66 HE government of constitutional 

Russia has not adopted any other 
measures than those invented by the old 
régime, because it has not moved away from 
the. view-point of the latter. All the cul- 
tural interests of the people have been left 
subordinated to the interests of the so-called 
safety of the empire, and now, as then, all 
the threads of the governmental apparatus 
are centered in the almighty Ministry of the 
Interior.” 

In these words a writer, Dr. S. Kotlyarev- 
ski, in the Moscow weekly, Moskovski Yez- 
henedyelnik, characterizes the present period 
in the Empire of the Czar. Continuing, he 
says: 

The program of pacification, which the gov- 
ernment promised after the dissolution of the 
first Duma, has obviously been fulfilled. Every 
impartial observer must admit that we have no 
more political strikes, armed revolts, or agra- 
rian disorders. Robberies and murders, to be 
sure, still occur, but not from political motives. 
The same observer will, however, acknowledge 
that if the malady has superficially disappeared 
the causes which had given birth to it remained 
unchanged ; that the attitude shown in the years 
1905-’06 has not been suppressed, and that all 
the fundamental needs of the people have re- 
mained unsatisfied. Can we, therefore, speak, 
under such circumstances, of pacification? Yes, 
indeed, if we take it in the sense that the gov- 
ernment has understood it. But the latter has 
undertaken to struggle merely with the symp- 
toms. 

The writer continues to show that the 
everlasting setting off of this “safety of the 


empire” against civil liberty and cultural 
interests is “ propitious to a purely anarchis- 
tic attitude and anarchistic ideas.”’ 


Russian society has always felt that the gov- 
ernment is the enemy of the people, not the 
guardian of its rights and of national culture. 
Russia is pacified, but the horizon is darkened 
by an impenetrable mist, and the future is un- 
veiled before us only through the presentiment 
of new calamities. The unsettled economic 
forces and the pressing cultural problems are 
growing more and more troublesome. It ap- 
pears as if we were turning around in an en- 
chanted circle, where everything is tied down 
and where the triple load of lawlessness, ignor- 
ance, and poverty drags the enfeebled country 
to the bottom. As to the foreign situation, the 
recent occurrences have laid it bare even to the 
blindfolded. The balance of the world was 
deeply shaken, first of all because the weight of 
Russia had extremely lightened in the interna- 
tional scales. 


The greatest crime in the present tactics 
of pacification, concludes the editorial, con- 
sists in the fact that the national organism 
is treated as ‘a passive mass which can be 
molded arbitrarily into any shape whatever.” 


The government does not believe, and per- 
haps is not able to believe, that a healthy society 
can itself work out means to counteract decom- 
posing anarchical influences. The deep- 
est motives of the fatal tactics of the govern- 
ment seem to be that it does not believe in the 
real and lasting vital powers of the people, but 
in the relative and transient forms of its social 
and political life. How soon shall we feel the 
dead point crossed and the stream of Russian 
life pour into the new channel? 





PEACE—ON A WAR FOUNDATION. 


[N our March issue we printed an article 

with the suggestive title ‘“‘ Armies, the 
Real Peace Promoters.”” In the June number 
of the Open Court (Chicago) the editor of 
that journal, Dr. Carus, also puts forth the 
view that peace, to be solid, must rest on a 
war foundation. Exposing the weakness of 
the arguments of the peace-at-any-price advo- 
cates, he says: 


It is truly a noble task to appear as a peace- 
maker in this world of quarrels, but woe to the 
peacemaker who steps in like a sheep between 
the lion and the tiger, or to the gosling who 
interferes with the hawk and the eagle. No one 
has a right to appear as a peacemaker except 
he be a man of power. To bring peace on earth 
is a great ideal, but in order to deserve it we 


must acquire the strength to perform the grand 
Omiee: . ss 

No nation will be minded unless she has the 
power to make good her demands. 


Referring to the second National Peace 
Congress, held at Chicago in May last, Dr. 
Carus remarks that “ the general tone of the 
speeches was denunciatory of war, of its 
preparations, and of all that belongs to war.” 
President Taft sent a letter in which was the 
paragraph: “ The policy of the United States 
in avoiding war under all circumstances ex- 
cept those plainly inconsistent with honor 
and its highest welfare has been made so clear 
to the world as hardly to need statement at 
my hands.” No one, says Dr. Carus, could 
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find fault with any peacemaker who bore in 
mind this exception; but “the spirit of the 
Peace Congress tended in another direction. 
It denounced all war, and proposed peace at 
any price.” President David Starr Jordan 
reminded the Congress that Rome perished 
for want of men who could fight. ‘“ The 
main cause of her downfall,” says Dr. Carus, 
“was exactly that state of things which our 
men of peace want to bring about. The 
Romans had become a peaceful nation and 
had forgotten how to fight.” 

Many a true word is spoken in jest; and 
Dr. Carus cites from a pamphlet distributed 
at the meeting, from the pen of Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, of New York City, in which 
that writer ridicules, in very sarcastic lan- 
guage, the men of peace who do not favor 
disarmament: 

If you ask this new peacemaker how war can 
be escaped, his reply is, “ (Only by colossal arm- 
ies and gigantic navies.” Lyddite shells and 
twelve-inch guns are the only guarantees of 
peace. Nations not cased in armor inevitably 
fly at one another’s throats, but when dressed 
in steel plate they coo like doves. Every battle- 
ship, therefore, is a nail in the coffin of war. 
Twenty-six-thousand-ton battleships are spikes; 
and no spike is too long when you are trying 
to box up the devil. Cruisers and torpedo-boats 
are messengers of good-will. A naval cruise 
cements nations together wonderfully. : 
The President, when he asks for new battle- 
ships, is aglow with enthusiasm for peace. 
Every Congressman who votes additional mil- 
lions for cruisers and torpedoes does so in the 
conviction that in this way he is sounding the 
death-knell of war. 


One of the peacemakers thus denounced 
was Gen. Frederick D. Grant, who, in the 
course of his address, said: 


I believe it behooves the people of this coun- 
try to maintain their army and their navy in an 
efficient condition; and I believe that 12-inch 
guns along the coast of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, with a well-drilled body of men in this 
country, will do far more toward maintaining 
peace than all the talk that all the good people 
of all the countries of the world could do in 
times that are not strenuous: 

Dr. Carus says of this sli that what 
the General said “ was so sensible that it 
would be difficult to upset his statements.” 

The peace-at-any-price advocates are wont 
to take credit for the fact that wars are now 
less frequent than in former centuries; but, 
as Dr. Carus says, this is not due to the 
propaganda of peace congresses, but “ because 
both statesmanship and war are now con- 
ducted with method and have become sci- 
ences.” 

The condition of civic peace in our large 


centers of population is due solely to the cir- 
cumstance that the cities have the means to 
enforce order at any moment. There is an 
enormous resource of reserve power which 
is never utilized, but ‘‘ whose very existence 
insures peace and order. . . The same 
is true of international safety. ‘There are no 
pirates now on the high seas because they 
could not live in the presence of modern war- 
ships.” 

Perhaps the most potent factor wheels to 
abolish war is its cost. 

War is daily becoming more expensive. In 
the ages of club law war was comparatively 
cheap. Every baron or robber knight could 
start a feud without any more risk than the 
bones of his retainers. But nowadays 
the mere mobilization of an army devours mil- 
lions and millions of dollars daily, not to speak 
of the incalculable losses caused by the interrup- 
tion of commerce and trade. War has grown 
less because the great powers cannot afford to 
go to war, and they gladly welcome the oppor- 
tunity of arbitration. 

Another important step in‘the abolition of 
war is in the augmentation of the rights of 
neutrals. But “there is only one way for 
neutrals to assert themselves: they must com- 
pel, by military and naval forces, the bel- 
ligerent powers to respect their rights.” 

Dr. Carus cites some misleading statements 
put forth by the Peace Congress, as, for ex- 
ample, that Switzerland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Norway have been neutralized,— 
“a statement for which there is not the 
slightest authority.” Also that organized 
labor is against militarism. This is true 
enough; “ but organized labor itself is mili- 
tant. If there were no militia in this coun- 
try and no standing army, organized labor 
would have an easy time to dictate terms 
where it now clamors for arbitration.” 

For a nation to disarm or to wilfully 
weaken itself is to play the part of the lamb 
and to give itself over to the wolf. The high- 
est ideal is the spread of good-will on earth; 
but it is worthless unless it is accompanied 
with manliness and strength, unless our good- 
will is backed by the determination to fight 
for, yea, even to give our lives for, our ideals. 
We must bear in mind Cromwell’s words: 
“Trust in God and keep your powder dry.” 

The last resolution passed by the Peace 
Congress demanded immediate disarmament 
and obligatory arbitration, but no provision 
was made in case some nation would not sub- 
mit. ‘‘ How,” asks Dr. Carus, would an 
international Hague tribunal enforce its de- 
cision if the universal principle were adopted 
of peace at any price? 


— * 
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PARA—A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF SOUTH 


AMERICAN 
THE people of the United States have be- 


come so familiar with remarkable in- 


-stances of development in so many of their 


own cities that they are apt to forget that 
other countries of the New World are also 
“ marching on.” Ask the average American 
where Para is and he will probably say: 
“ Para? Why that’s where the rubber comes 
from.” And this will be the extent of his 
knowledge on the subject of the inquiry. Yet 
this region is one of the oldest in the Western 
Hemisphere; ard Major J. Orton Kerbey, 
formerly United States Consul at Para, writ- 
ing in the Bulletin of the International 
Union of the American Republics, reports 
that “the State of Para is the third largest 
in the Republic of Brazil, comprising nearly 
one-seventh of it, one-thirteenth of South 
America, and being almost as great, there- 
fore, as two Texases.” 

In speaking of Para it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the State, the city, and the 
river of that name. More than a hundred 
years ago Humboldt declared: “ The valley 
of the Amazon in the near future is bound 
to become a great center of civilization and 
the world’s greatest storehouse.” And that 
this future is certain is, in Major Kerbey’s 
opinion, ‘“‘ quite evident to those who exam- 
ine the factors in’ the case carefully.” He 
describes some of these factors thus: 


North of the Amazon the State possesses 
lands hardly explored by man, but worth the 
best efforts of the pioneer and settler. Here, 
bordering on the Guianas, is a rich tableland, 
said to have the finest climate in the world. It 
is away from the moisture of the river, high 
enough to escape the continued heat of the real 
tropics, rich in rubber and hard woods, and 
with a fertile soil capable of producing almost 
all the necessities of life. South of the 
Amazon is a region better known historically 
and industrially, but still scarcely touched when 
its real agricultural capacity is considered. . . . 
Its natural riches have begun to be appreciated 
and developed. . . A railroad has been 
built to the length of 165 miles toward the east; 
another is building for 112 miles to the south- 
west; and a third trunk line, westward to the 
heart of the continent, is projected. 

This great region has at present a population 
of only 1,019,000, less than three to the square 
mile . . . the State of Para will not be 
crowded when it has a productive people of 
73,000,000. The crops that will grow on this 
land are those of the tropic and subtropic zone, 
in addition to the great staples of rubber and 
cacao, such as tobacco, cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, 


PROGRESS. 























THE LATE PRESIDENT PENNA, OF BRAZIL. 


(Who initiated and at the time of his death was 
vigorously carrying out the policy of building up 
Para as a great port.) 


rice, many cereals, and fruits. There are also 
immense plains where cattle can thrive. 


Para, the capital of the State, founded by 
the Portuguese in 1615, lies on the right bank 
of the River Para, “ known also as the Gua- 
jara, which here broadens out into the Bay 
of Guajara before it adds its waters to the 
greater stream of the Amazon.” Its offi- 
cial name is Santa Maria de Belém do Para, 
but is usually called by its shorter term, 
Belém, among the Brazilians. The. develop- 
ment of this city was one of the “ pet” 
schemes of the late President Penna, whose 
decease we have to chronicle this month. 

Para lies about 86 miles from the Atlantic. 
“The commerce of over 40,000 miles of 
navigable waterways passes through the 
port.” ‘The immensity of the Amazon needs 
constant repetition to keep the facts well in 
mind. 

For 1000 miles the least depth is 60 feet; and 
there is an average depth of 150 feet. The 
amount of water poured into the Atlantic is 


four times that from the Mississippi. 
It is a modest comparison that the valley of the 
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Amazon is larger than that of the Mississippi 
between the Alleghanies and the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

The port is “one of the busiest in the 
world.” 

The water alongside the present docks gives 
accommodation for vessels with a draught of 
24 feet; but when the construction of the new 
harbor is completed a permanent depth of 30.3 
feet will be secured. To construct the 
port works a company has been organized under 
the laws of the State of Maine (United States) 
with a capital of $17,500,000. 


The three great products composing the 
exports from Para are rubber, cacao, and 
Brazilian nuts; but “ many other indigenous 


products are added to make the ccmplete ton- 
nage of the foreign commerce.” In 1907 the 
exports from Para amounted to $31,500,000 
gold, while the imports amounted during the 
same year to $10,650,000 gold. 

Within the city there are similar ‘evidences 
of rapid progress. 


No longer ago than the period of our [the 
United States] Civil War Para was only a trop- 
ical trading post at the mouth of the Amazon. 
To-day it has a population of 200,000. eer 
The streets are well kept and in good repair; 
electric cars reach all parts of the city and ex- 
tend into the surrounding country. . . . 
Electric lighting is general throughout the city. 
There are telephones and telegraph lines, and a 
submarine cable to Europe via the Azores. 





WHAT THE IDEAL PHYSICIAN SHOULD BE LIKE. 


DeECcToR F. CATHELIN, an _ occa- 

sional lecturer in the schools of medi- 
cine in Paris, publishes a paper in the Revue 
du Mois (Paris), in which he depicts the 
modern physician, not as he exactly is, but as 
he would like him to be, as he himself says. 
He dwells upon the question of the suita- 
bility, in point of character and conscience, 
of any candidate for the honors of the med- 
ical doctorate, as being a crucial one for the 
public, and suggests that those responsible 
for the acceptance of students for the medi- 
cal profession care little enough for what the 
doctor terms the personal harmonies of dis- 
position, provided the candidate can “ pull 
through ” his examinations. 

Doctor Cathelin maintains that no person 
who does not possess certain “six moral 
senses” should attempt to enter the medical 
profession. “These senses are: The sense of 
duty, the sense of responsibility, the sense of 
kindness, the sense of manual skill (which he 
subdivides into the sense of boldness and the 
sense of prudence), the sense of beauty, and 
the social rdle. 


The sense of duty toward the patient is the 
very first requisite in a doctor. This sense can 
only arise from a positive and innate altruism 
or love of one’s fellow creature,—a quality simi- 
lar to that which moves the hospital-nurse to 
devote her life to the care of the stricken. 
There can be no personal sensitiveness, nor lack 
of interest in details, as against an absorbing 
curiosity that complicated cases arouse. And 
yet, with all this sense of duty which calls for 
extreme goodness or sensitiveness of heart, he 
must not show a trace of emotion when his duty 
calls him to operate on a McKinley, a Carnot, 


or a Frederick II. In the profession the word 
equality has certainly found a lasting place. No 
matter how far he may have gone in his pro- 
fession, or how rich he may have become, if 
he possess this sense of duty in his heart, he 
will die an active member of his profession, un- 
less old age prevents him working. 

In the matter of responsibility a doctor must 
follow the traditional advice——namely, to do 
as he ought to do, no matter what the issue. 
No doctor can be held responsible for results 
that are independent of his zeal, and to limit 
his action by undue legislation is to put a stop 
to scientific medical progress. As for the sense 
of kindness, it is certain that the age of the 
brutal surgeon has gone by. There may be oc- 
casions when it is desirable, on account of a 
surviving family, to tell a patient that his end 
is approaching. But in the generality of cases, 
to pretend to see recovery in a patient is often 
effective, and is always kind. 


The proper sense of manual skill in a phy-~ 


sician is founded on reflective audacity,—that 
is to say, an audacity born of a sincere wish to 
succeed, and of common-sense. Bold doctors 
are frequently characterized as innovators. It 
is incontestable, nevertheless, that many of these 
doctors prove the greatest. Boldness is fre- 
quently the difference between the clever and 
conscientious surgeon and the simple operator 
or dissector who has grown bold through in- 
difference. And yet, the surgeon’s “nerve” 
must always be kept in check by his prudence. 
That prudence must depend much on his intui- 
tion, without which a doctor is a~public calam- 
ity. Judgment and correct intuition must be 
part of his equipment. His sense of beauty 
must really be a sense of the artistic, an anxiety 
to execute with neatness and celerity; without 
these no operations can be said to be correctly 
done, either from the point of view of medical 
science or from that of the patient. But, above 
all things, a doctor must be good in the sense 
of his possessing good moral qualifications. His 
social rdle, therefore, becomes of the greatest 
importance, 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF THE HOUSE OF ORANGE- 
NASSAU, 


THE recent birth of an heir to the throne 

of Holland makes the following 
résumé of the reigns of the ancient House 
of Orange-Nassau of special and timely in- 
terest. We condense it from an article in 
the Dutch Review, Onze Eeuw (Haarlem), 
by the eminent Listoeion Prof. P. J. Blok. 

It is now nearly 500 years ago since the 
princely families of Orange and Nassau be- 
came intimately associated with the Nether- 
lands. 


The princes of Orange, relatives and vassals 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, accompanied the 
latter into the Low Countries about the year 
1400, and at nearly the same time the Counts 
of Nassau had transplanted a scion of their 
own ancient race in Brabant and Holland, like- 
wise in the relation of vassal of the Burgundian 
princes, who gradually united all the Nether- 
land provinces under their dominion. From 
the days of Philip the Bold to those of Philip 
II., “the tyrant from Spain,” the members of 
both families served the House of Burgundy in 
positions of great trust and honor, both mili- 
tary and civil. Then, upon the extinction of 
the male line of Chalons and the marriage of 
its last female descendant with Henry of Nas- 
sau, the two houses were united and Henry’s 
son René became heir to the title and rights of 
Chalons and adopted the proud motto, “Je 
maintiendrai Chalons.” It was his nephew, 


William of Orange-Nassau, who, in 1544, with 
the full consent of the Emperor Charles V., 
entered upon the inheritance and made René’s 
motto his own, rendering it still more famous 
by applying it to the maintenance of the rights 
and liberties of the people whose cause he had 
espoused. Under him the relation between the 
House of Orange and the Netherlands became 
still more intimate and strong as he started 
them upon a career of fame and power. With- 
out his extraordinary gifts of brain and heart 
Alva and Parma would have gained the victory 
and the Republic of the Seven Provinces would 
have perished still-born. 

William the Silent, the father of the 
fatherland, also laid the foundation for the 
affection that so closely has bound the state 
to the family of Orange, the House ever 
ready to sacrifice possessions and life in 
order to secure liberty for the nation; and 
that raised the Netherlands to the position 
which, about the middle of the 17th century, 
made the little republic one of the great pow- 
ers of Europe. For not only William the 
Silent, but his sons, Maurits and Frederic 
Henry, and even his unfortunate oldest son, 
Philip William, his daughters, and his kin- 
dred-of the House of Nassau, at that time 
so fecund,—-all shared in the struggles and 
sufferings endured during the fearful con- 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AND THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
JULIANA. 


(from a snapshot taken by the Prince Consort.) 


test with the mighty world power of Spain. 
The history of the world furnishes few 
heroes and statesmen equal to them. 


If the more passionate Maurits, in one la- 
mentable instance, the beheading of the older 
Barneveldt, seemed guilty of injustice, the gent- 
ler Frederic ceased not in his endeavors to 
remedy whatever wrong and injustice might 
have been done, and brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between the opposing parties, whose mutual 
embitterment had threatened to divide the na- 
tion hopelessly. Frederic’s only son, William 
II., the fourth Stadtholder of the Republic, who 
seemed to have inherited all the civic and mili- 
tary virtues of his great predecessors, passed 
away before his twenty-fifth year, leaving be- 
hind a still unborn son, the future William IIT., 
and his country rent by party strife. But in 
those darkest days which the House of Orange 
had yet experienced the people did not for a 
moment forget “the little prince,’ and again 
and again the cry went up: “ Yet shall he be our 
Stadtholder! ” in spite of the State party which 
had become bitterly hostile to the ancient house. 
And when, in 1672, the terrible crisis came, the 
nation found a deliverer from the power of 
Louis XIV. in William III. at the same time 
that he became the champion of liberty also 
for England. But William III. died child- 
less, and the young Frisian Prince of Nassau, 
John William Friso, to whom the right to the 
name of Orange was disputed, succeeded to the 
Stadtholdership. But he was removed in the 
flower of his manhood, though at Malplaquet, 
one of the fiercest battles ever fought on Bel- 
gian soil, he had shown himself a worthy heir 
of the military prowess of his renowned 
fathers. 


Nearly half a century after the death of 
William ITT. the cry, “ Long live Orange! ” 
was raised once more, and now in favor o 
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William IV.° To him greater powers were 
granted than to any of his predecessors. 


But after four short years death took from 
him the burden which he had never been able 
to carry. With the accession of his son, Wil- 
liam V., the hopes of the patriots were once 
more aroused; but, though, like his father, al- 
most Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands, he 
also proved too weak for the task, so that in- 
stead of returning the affection of the patriots 
that party conceived a bitter hatred both for 
himself and the system of government he rep- 
resented. The fourth war with England threat- 
ened to end with the deposition of the Prince 
when his authority as Stadtholder was restored 
by Prussian bayonets. The name of Orange 
became once more a party cry till, in January, 
1795, it was put under the ban of the people, 
the Prince and his house fled the country, and 
the unhappy period arrived of the French dom- 
ination, followed by the utter loss of the na- 
tional independence. 


With the fall of the House of Orange 
fortune seemed utterly to have deserted the 
nation, nor could the House itself thrive out- 
side the Netherlands, and. the separation of 
the two seemed likely to be perpetual. 


A restoration of the House, proposed during 
the period of the so-called Batavian Republic, 
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was prevented by Napoleon I. The only son of 
the expatriated Prince accepted compensation 
as ruler of the principality of Fulda, and there 
became one of the strongest opponents of the 
universal usurper. When fortune turned its 
back also upon Napoleon, Prince William, sup- 
ported by his noble mother, Wilhelmina of 
Prussia, at once entered into relations with the 
powers for the liberation of the Dutch prov- 
inces from the French yoke. But even before 
the powers took action, Hogendorp and his fol- 


lowers had already thrown off the yoke and re-' 


called the Prince. He returned, but, instead of 
as Stadtholder, as he had anticipated, he was 
soon proclaimed King of the Netherlands, with 
the title William I. The battle of Waterloo, in 
which his eldest son showed himself worthy of 
the military fame of his fathers, confirmed Wil- 
liam in his position. When in 1832 the separa- 
tion between the Northern and Southern prov- 
inces was effected by the erection of the King- 
dom of Belgium, William I., no longer the 
beloved Prince, abdicated in favor of his son, 
William II. And the latter, in 1848, yielding to 
the people’s will, surrendered his almost abso- 
lute power and submitted to the limitation of 
his authority by the recently adopted constitu- 
tion. When, after his death, in 1849, Whiliam 
III. came to the throne the Netherlands had a 
constitution that kept unworthy rulers under 
restraint without depriving a just King of 
proper influence in national affairs. 


The House of Orange, which in 1848 


was still so rich in princely progeny, lost one 
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after another its members of the male sex, 
so that thirty years afterwards King William 
stood well nigh alone. ‘There was danger 
that in comparatively short time some one 
or other of the more or less distant foreign 
relatives, unacquainted with the country or 
the people, scarcely even known to the lat- 
ter, might ascend the throne by right of in- 
heritance, an occurrence that might easily 
have led to a general European war. 


Then the old King. married again, espousing 
Princess Emma of Waldeck, who soon won the 
hearts of the people, while at the birth of a 
daughter, Wilhelmina, a load of anxiety was re- 
moved from the nation’s heart. At the death 
of the King, in 1890, his beloved daughter suc- 
ceeded to the throne and, under the guidance of 
her wise and gentle mother, soon made the 
name of Orange as beloved as of old. 


After Wilhelmina’s marriage to the man 
of her choice, the hopes of the Dutch people 
for the perpetuation of the noble House of 
Orange was reawakened, only to be again 
and again disappointed, till fear for the 
future of the House and for the nation it- 
self was once more aroused. ‘This became so 
great that there was talk even of setting up 
a new republic. ‘That fear vanished at the 
happy birth of the Princess Juliana. 





ZEPPELIN’S ‘* CONQUEST”? OF THE AIR. 


A LONG, descriptive article on his aero- 

nautic experiences and ideas by Count 
Zeppelin appears in the Pall Mall Magazine. 
It is fully illustrated with pictures of the 
various Zeppelin airships at different stages 
of their flights. 

Count Zeppelin has, naturally, no doubt 
as to the future of aerial navigation being 
with the big airship, and not with the aero- 
plane, though he does not deny that the lat- 
ter ‘‘ may be of great use within narrow lim- 
its.’ The first necessity for a long airship 
voyage is two independently working motors, 
each with its own propeller. There can 
never be a motor absolutely free from risk 
of failure, and the failure of an airship motor 
is obviously more dangerous than the stop- 
page of a locomotive engine, for instance. It 
is often argued that “ Zeppelins”” (the word 
is now used as denoting all large airships) 
cannot ascend to great altitudes like smaller 
and lighter ships. The real question, how- 


ever, says the Count, is how far the ship can 
spare weight or ballast in relation to its orig- 
inal carrying capacity. 


And in the matter 





of rising to great heights the large airship 
has always the advantage over the smaller 
ones. 

The Count denies the statement made by 
certain newspapers that he proposes building 
an airship to carry a hundred passengers, 
“although such a monster is by no means be- 
yond the resources of modern technical sci- 
ence.” Airships running forty miles an hour, 
and covering 2000 miles in two days, or, 
traveling at a lower speed, 4000 miles in four 
and a half days, are in the already visible 
future. Navigation of the air, he insists, is 
more difficult than navigation of rivers or 
seas. For one reason, the aerial navigator 
has mountains to contend with, and at night, 
or during fog, he must steer his ship either 
high above or far from such dangers. Maps, 
however, are now available showing all such 
elevations. In crossing mountains it is wise 
to choose the lowest and broadest passes, and 
once airships cease to be a novelty aerial 
mountain traffic will have to be properly 
regulated. ; 

Count Zeppelin has much to say of the air- 




































KAISER AND COUNT ZEPPELIN. . 


THE 
(From a photograph taken after the first successful 
flight of the Zeppelin airship.) 


ship as the advance-agent of civilization, en- 
abling man to open up hitherto little known 
and half-explored regions of the globe. In 
time, moreover, probably they will be able 
to make use of favorable winds. Meteorology 
has already made great progress in predict- 
ing the direction of winds, and the Interna- 
tional Commission for Scientific Air Naviga- 
tion, under its president, Professor Herge- 
sell, of Strasburg, is trying to have more 
observation-stations established over the civil- 
ized world, while the director of another 
German meteorological station makes special 
observations for the use of airships. Knowl- 
edge of the pre-ailing winds at sea is still 
more important, although “ the airships of 
the immediate future are not likely to adven- 
ture much more than seven hundred miles 
over the sea.” 

Speaking of the objection made to his air- 
ship on the ground of its costliness, the Count 
says that this has been much exaggerated, 
and that the cost is as nothing compared 
with the gain in opening up fresh territory 
or in war being able to inform the general 
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or admiral of hostile movements. Airship 
communication between Berlin and Copen- 
hagen would already, he thinks, pay 10 per 
cent. on the capital invested. “To prohibit 
international, airship communication is im- 
possible, he says, but “ the effect of airships 
will rather be to create a bond of union be- 
tween the nations” than to set them all 
against one another. Airshipping must in 
time be regulated by international treaty, and 
the points fixed from which the ships bound 
for foreign countries must start and those at 
which they must land. Air-navigators will 
also obtain from consuls preper ships’ pavers 














THE PROPOSED GARAGE FOR ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPS. 


(So convinced is Germany that the aéroplane and 
the dirigible balloon are to be used in wartime that 
she has planned a garage to be devoted to Zeppelin 
airships only.) 


before starting, giving number of passengers, 
quantity of post, merchandise, etc., just as 
sea-going ships do now. ‘The Count does 
not think that frontiers, passport systems, 
and customs regulations will disappear before 
the airship, but merely that it will call into 
existence a new and complicated set of inter- 
national rules and regulations. 
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THE HUMAN BASIS OF 


| feria how far the stage is universal and, 
on the other hand, how far the expres- 
sion of human emotion and passion .is condi- 
tioned by race training, and national. life, is 
discussed by the famous Italian actor Tom- 
maso Salvini in a long, analytical article 
which appears in a recent number of the 
Siiddeutsche Monatshefte (Munich). No 
matter how highly educated an audience may 
be, says Signor Salvini, it will “only with 
difficulty be seized in its innermost heart by a 
passion foreign to its mode of living.” Elab- 
orating this idea, the Italian artist continues: 


The members of the audience may admire 
the idea, disposition, and thoughts and praise 
the execution, but they will only with the great- 
est difficulty succeed in feeling its living pulse. 
If, for instance, an Italian or a German sees a 
comedy, the subject-matter and characters of 
which bear a definite local French stamp, he 
may consider the manner of acting excellent, 
he may perhaps be surprised by the natural- 
ness with which the actors perform their parts, 
or entranced by the elegance of the costumes, 
the clever manners, and the graceful, attractive 
forms of the actresses. As a foreigner, how- 
ever, he will not properly feel himself at home. 
Everything will appear to him as forced and 
studied, and he will finally exclaim, “It is not 
true to life at all.” If afterward he sees a 
French tragedy matters will become still worse. 
The abominable “ Alexandrine” will torture his 
ear and deprive him of all illusion. 


In general, according to Signor Salvini, 
French actors are true in the art of acting 
“only within a certain sphere; if that sphere 
is overstepped,—i. e., if a certain passion be- 
comes dramatic, serious, and violent,——they 
assume a declamatory manner which we Ital- 
ians consider as being in bad taste.” 


Of course, I concede exceptions. As far as 
we are concerned, we are, while in general not 
especially clever and effective in comedy, more 
true in drama and tragedy. The Germans are 
much more diligent than the actors of the Latin 
people. They penetrate much more deeply into 
the parts they play, and execute them exactly, 
but they lack the fire and grace of representa- 
tion. : 


Englishmen, and women also, we are told, 
have the same excellent points and the same 
faults. 


With them everything is form and accurate- 
ness in the representation of characters. They 
are extremely conscientious and exact in their 
delivery, well versed in everything that concerns 
decorations and costumes, but there is hardly 
found among them a vivid impulse, fire or 
spontaneity of artistic feeling. They have had 
great actors, as, for example, Garrick, Ma- 
cready, Kemble, Edmund Kean, and finally 
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Irving. Such artists, however, have been satis- 
fied to obtain the applause of a public that 
spoke the same language and had the same 
tendency of mind as themselves. 


The proper investigators and pioneers of 
dramatic art, the Italian star maintains, are 
the Italians and the Frenchmen. To them 
has been given the honor to have been appre- 
ciated and to have gained applause in the 
whole civilized world, and, while using their 
own language, to have appeared together 
with actors that spoke another idiom. ‘The 
North American actors, he believes, possess 
the excellencies of the European artists and a 
striving after natural representation. 


If they would bestow more consideration to 
the study of parts and more care to their repre- 
sentation, as they already possess a clear, in- 
cisive diction, they would have the honor to 
belong to the first representatives of dramatic 
art. But they study only superficially, perform 
everything in a desultory manner, and therefore. 
do not reach the highest pinnacles of art. Nev- 
ertheless, they also have had estimable artists, 
a Forrest, a Davenport, a Wallack, a McCul- 
lough, a Booth, a Barrett, and others, but they 
also had to compromise in rendering works 
that are not national and thus laid themselves 
open to foreign influences. 


Where, asks Signor Salvini, is to be found 
a poet who does not show the exclusively na- 
tional note? In England, he replies, on the 
borders of the Avon,—Shakespeare! Shake- 
speare is the world poet. 


Shakespeare shows in his works no exclusive 
nationality. He knows how to speak to all 
hearts, to all intellects. He was not satisfied 
to copy and render the special peculiarities of 
the character and customs of his people, but 
depicted only men as they are and as they will 
be in the whole world. In “ Macbeth” he pre- 
sents himself as Scotchman, in “Hamlet” as 
Dane, in “ Merchant of Venice” and in “ Othel- 
lo” as Venetian, in “Julius Ceasar” and in 
“Coriolanus ” as Roman,—to speak briefly, -he 
changes himself with the subject and identifies 
himself with it; words, thoughts, pictures exer- 
cise a common effect to produce local color and 
characterize the personages whom he represents. 
If he had been a polyglot he would have em- 
ployed different languages according to the lo- 
calities and kinds of men that were before his 
mind. In this way also modern authors ought 
to produce their works, and in this way actors 
should represent the different characters,— 
change themselves, try to penetrate the bones, 
nerves, blood of the character to be represented, 
in accordance with the nationality. 


Why Is the Drama Declining? 


In a vigorous article in a recent number 
of Nord und Sid (Berlin) Herman Bang 
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maintains that “ modern life is slowly but ir- 
resistibly robbing the actors’ art of its means 
of expression.” He says: 


Modern life is regulated by the working cf 
machinery. The factory and production en 
masse are its aim and symbol. The great .body 
of mankind, too, come forth from the kiln of 
the time like manufactured articles,—the second 
like the third, the third like the 739th. Steadily 
spreading education, the common reading (in- 
creasingly newspaper reading), the greater uni- 
fcrmity in dress, even the ever widening con- 
diticn of well-being, which puts more and more 
people on a level,—all conduce to bring about 
a growing outward sameness in modern society. 
This tendency is intensified by the unresting 
striving for outward things, in which all must 
join, and which leaves the individual little time 
or strength to cultivate his inner independence 
and individuality. The fear of isolation, of 
ridicule and scorn ranges him among the mil- 
lions. We all adopt a common demeanor and 
a common egis. But this common demeanor 
necessarily assumes a dull and uniform tint, 
since it springs from the sole striving not to 
appear singular. We aim at a uniformity with- 
out noise. For noise attracts attention. We 
adopt a manner from which all stronger modes 
of expression are excluded. We unconsciously 
restrict our motions, exercise precaution even 
in using our voice, speaking without modula- 
tion or rhythmic change. We avoid vivacity of 
facial expression and any too sudden transition. 
We all do this every day, every hour, and thus 
life itself effaces the only means of expres- 
sion of histrionic art. 


The actor himself lives in the midst of 
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this life, with direful consequences to his art, 
according to Herr Bang: 


He has ceased to belong to a caste; “ society ” 
has long since. accepted him, and, as a member 
of it, he gradually in his daily life renounces 
the means of his ‘art himself. But when he 
steps upon the stage; when he is to exercise 
his art, its means are no longer at his com- 
mand,—he has forgotten them. He who speaks 
to us only through the diversity of voice, ex- 
pression, gesture, has forgotten that diversity 
ard,—no longer says anything to us. This is 
the root and origin of the decline of the mimic 
art. 


If the actor will abandon tradition and 
the tricks of the trade and return to a study 
of himself and others,—that, in spite of ex- 
ternal similarity, our souls find special and 
varied forms of expression, and that, despite 
our mask of convention, we still betray our- 
selves, as man has always done,—there is still, 
hope for the drama, the German writer be- 
lieves. 


We betray ourselves by a glance, by our ex- 
pression, by our gestures, by our voice,—in 
other words by all the things that ever are and 
were the means by which the dramatic art re- 
veals the human soul. The modern man wears 
the universal mask. But lightning-flashes il- 
luminate it and,—betray him. These flashes 
are the rapidly flaming up and rapidly extin- 
guished revelations of our inner peculiarities, 
of ourselves. The new art of the stage must 
lie in watch for them, snatch and retain them. 


HOW SPAIN GAINED BY THE LOSS OF CUBA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


&% UPON mature consideration it cannot 

be doubted that, once the initial 
stupor and spasm which the catastrophe pro- 
duced had been thrown off, the liberation of 
Cuba and the Philippines was the beginning 
of.Spain’s regeneration.” ‘This is the state- 
ment of a Spaniard, Professor Luis Garcia 
Guijarro, of the University of Madrid, who 
contributes a paper on the state of Spain 
since 1898 to the Yale Review for May. The 
professor goes on to explain that the lost ter- 
ritories brought Spain little good, inasmuch 
as most of the rich income which they yielded 
was appropriated by the administrators, 
“only a small remnant reaching the public 
treasury; on the other hand, they were re- 
sponsible for a lengthy chapter in the volume 
of the public debt.” And when the colonies 
cried “ At last independent!” the Spaniards 
could answer, “ At last free!” as if “ the 


loss of their insular domains had relieved 
them of a heavy load.” 

Professor Guijarro gives some interesting 
information about Spain in the process of re- 
generation. Since the loss of the colonies 
there has arisen a new political power, “la 
solidaridad,” the principle of solidarity. This 
is “ the concentration of the diverse political 
tendencies of a section for the defense of its 
interests against a policy of centralization.” 
The political education of the citizen is pro- 
gressing, and with this advance there is a cor- 
responding decline in the influence of the 
“ cacique,” a kind of political chief or boss. 
Of this unique functionary the professor 
gives the following description: 


Feared by the great and the powerful, fre- 
quently of but little education, but of a cunning 
sagacity, an entangler of the clearest questions 
and an interpreter of the most difficult, the 
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“ caciqte’ ’ manages and upsets the government 
of a province. Mayors, governors, deputies, 
high and low officials, all owe to him their posts 

and are his instruments, going from ministry 
to ministry, dancing attendance, while at home 
in his little corner the “ cacique ” with a shrewd 
imagination prepares the strokes of local politics. 


In order to avoid the abuses of excessive 
competition, measures are being passed to in- 
sure protection for the laborer. An Institute 
of Social Reforms has been established, and 
this includes among its members eminent 
Socialists and also delegations of laborers 
and employers elected by vote from their re- 
spective classes. It will aim to adjust labor 
disputes and to prevent strikes; will regulate 
wages and working hours, child labor; and 


will, moreover, act as a censor of all govern- . 


mental measures having a social character. 

Before and immediately after the war with 
America emigration assumed such large pro- 
portions that whole provinces of Spain were 
depopulated. In some of the towns the peo- 
ple emigrated en masse. 


Often the emigration was well ordered, but 
still oftener the unwary peasants, under the hal- 
lucination of enriching themselves, and always 
dreaming of the golden legends which the popu- 
lar imagination has created in regard to the 
“Tndianos ” (adventurers who return rich from 
America), set out by whole families, without 
any guaranty of work. The government 
could not oppose this without restricting indi- 
vidual liberty, and in the principal ports 
from which the emigrants embarked a multitude 
of emigration agents swarmed, promising abun- 
dance and work which did not exist at all. The 
authorities, the press, and the labor societies 
cried out against this exodus, which was depriv- 
ing Spain of hands for cultivation. 


To remedy, if not to prevent, these evils, 
internal colonization statutes were enacted 
providing for the establishment of agricultu- 
ral colonies which, by encouraging the culti- 
vation of certain products, would tend to re- 
people the most deserted districts. Agricul- 
ture and her mines, says the professor, “ con- 
stitute the most abundant resources of 
Spain, and it is on them that Spain’s future 
depends.” A taste for agriculture is develop- 
ing; and “ modern cultivation is being intro- 
duced in almost all the provinces.” As re- 
gards the mining industry: 


Right after the war many mineral deposits 
showed an unwonted development, causing some 
towns to grow in the manner of American cities. 
But with truth came falsehood, and 
projects, initiated for speculative purposes and 
to facilitate stock-jobbing operations, caused 
great ravages and were productive of grave 
crises,—crises from which we are only now be- 
ginning to recover. 
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Spain still suffers from the evils of mili- 
tarism. When the troops from Cuba and 
the Philippines had been brought home “ the 
budget was increased to a great degree by 
the sums necessary for pensions and retire- 
ments.” 

It is in the matter of education that 
Spain’s chief need exists. Professor Guijarro 
writes fully and very frankly on this sub- 
ject; and we condense a few of his critical 
observations: 


It must be confessed that to-day Spain is, as 
regards education, bereft of the protection of 
the Spanish powers that be. A complete 
reform demands appropriations a hundred times 
greater than those now assigned. . . . An 
attempt should be made to raise the mentality 
of the country, in order that we may not suffer 
the shame of figuring in the statistics of il- 
literacy in the same class with Russia or. the 
Balkan States. The budget of instruc- 
tion hardly amounts to $400,000, and that, al- 
though the minimum salary for teachers in the 
elementary schools has been fixed at $200. 

The most important social issue lies in 
the need of convincing the people of the bene- 
fits which instruction can bring them. 
Children of seven or eight years tend cattle and 
aid their fathers in the tasks of the field. Such 
will ask, “ Why does one have to learn his let- 
ters if he is going to be a farmer?” 


Families that are able send their sons to 
the “ Instituto,” an establishment similar to 
the French lycée; but even here the students 
present themselves without sufficient prepara- 
tion, and “ follow a multitude of curricula, 
in a hurry to get through.” 


This is the state of our system of education. 
Truly sad and discouraging is.the spectacle of- 
fered by a people to whom a function of such 
importance appears so unimportant; and vain 
are the continual lamentations of the cultured 
class, if their complaints find no echo with the 
authorities, and unless by means of sensible reg- 
ulations love for culture and a desire to learn 
be encouraged. 

This is the only possible means of regenera- 
tion. Let us look beyond our frontiers, if it 
seems advisable, for institutions which may 
serve us as models; but yet let us not allow our- 
selves to be carried away by the harmful spirit 
of contempt for everything that is national. 
Spain has at its disposal an indigenous element 
which is very sound, and very ripe for educa- 
tion, if the processes which are employed do not 
violate its nature. Let us take a model, but let 
us adapt it to the Spanish temper, in order not 
to prejudice the people. If we have been great 
in history, and if Destiny has reduced us to im- 
potence, let those experiences which are to be 
gained from misfortune be fruitful, for only 
thus are they good and wholesome. Fate often 
brings two rivals face to face in such a manner 
as to show, in the better conditions attained by 
the one, the possible dawn of the other’s re- 
habilitation: fas est ab hoste doceri. 
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HE causes of the decline of Spain’s 
power is the subject of an article by 
Senor Jerénimo Becker in Nuestro Tiempo. 
The writer seeks an answer to the following 
questions: 

Why, when other nations have succeeded 
in maintaining themselves for long historic 
periods in a predominant position, was our 
splendor so evanescent and our decadence so 
rapid? Why did Spain see the beginning of 
her downfall in the very moment of her 
greatest glory? 

For Senor Bécker, the true reason is the 
lack of unity in Spain. The union of Castile 
and Aragon on the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was no organic union, and the 
other provinces maintained their individual- 
ity and did not feel themselves part of 
homogeneous nationality. 

Another cause of Spain’s decadence was 
the undue and unnatural expansion of her 
dominions, and the incessant demands made 
upon her strength by the ambitious plans of 
her rulers during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. “The resources and popu- 
lation of Spain were insufficient to stand the 
continual drain, and exhaustion and decay 
were the necessary and inevitable results. 

With Charles V. we assumed the agreements 
and enterprises of the House of Austria, and 
for one reason or another we were drawn into 
irreconcilable rivalry with France, being forced 
to engage in war, at the same time, in Italy, in 
Flanders, and in Germany. In addition to this, 
we were driven by imperious necessity to fight 
for the consolidation of our possessions in 


America, and to chastise the pirates of the Bar- 
bary Coast, who were destroying our commerce. 


Recapitulating the various causes which 
conspired to rob Spain of her proud position 
among the nations, and emphasizing the 
need of energetic effort to restore the land 
to its proper place in Europe, Senor Bécker 
concludes as follows: 


The discovery and conquest of the New 
World, which contributed so much to vitiate the 
national character; the expulsion of the Jews, 
which robbed us of intelligent merchants and 
material resources; religious bigotry, which iso- 
lated us in the world; all these factors exer- 
cised a great influence. However, over and 
above all these partial causes, there was one 
principal cause which, incessantly affecting the 
life of the State and weakening its action, 
placed us in a situation of inevitable inferiority. 
This fundamental cause, the origin of Spain’s 
decadence, is the persistence of the various na- 
tionalities constituting the Spanish monarchy. 
All great nations owe their formation to the 


zeal and enthusiasm inspired by great triumphs, 
for peoples rarely unite in misfortune; but our 
successes and our victories, thanks to which our 
flag floated gloriously over all the world, did 
not succeed in producing this effect. We had 
been divided and we remained divided; and 
while the other peoples of Europe, especially 
the French and the English, tended toward 
unity and came to constitute powerful nations, 
we remained separated, divided, and disunited. 
Spain as a nation did not exist, because the 
Spaniards were separated, not only by language, 
but also by sentiments, aspirations, customs, ed- 
ucation, and even by those small and temporary 
interests which usually have the most potent 
influence over every-day life. In this way we 
fell, and fell so low that we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in recovering ourselves completely; and 
we shall never succeed in doing so if we cannot 
convince ourselves that incessant labor is in- 
dispensable for the accomplishment of the task. 
This can only be done by invigorating the senti- 
ment of nationality ; by combining all our as- 
pirations in a single aspiration; by uniting all 
our ideals in a single ideal, and by subordinat- 
ing all particular interests to the common in- 
terest. 
What is ** Catalonism ? ”’ 


A remarkable illustration of this tendency 
to discussion appears in another issue of the 
same magazine. 

The “ separatist’ movement in Catalonia 
has often been misunderstood, the fact that 
there is a strong tendency in that Spanish 
province toward republicanism and even to- 
ward socialism having served to obscure the 
real issue. 

The true origin of the movement, how- 
ever, is to be sought in the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of the Catalonians to their native 
tongue. Catalonian differs as much from 
Castilian Spanish as Dutch does from Ger- 
man, its closest affinities being with the Pro- 
vencal formerly spoken in Southern France, 
and the agitation now so actively pursued in 
favor of autonomy is in line with the dom- 
inant tendency to revive and perpetuate the 
forms of speech handed down from the past 
and bound up with the life and history of a 
people. Several articles on this subject by 
Senor B. Santos Vall and Seftor José Alar- 
dern have recently appeared in Nuestro 
Tiempo, and, although the writers are dis- 
posed to be somewhat reticent in regard to 
the exact details of the political changes 
aimed at, much intefesting information is 
given. Senor B. Santos Vall characterizes 
the movement as follows: 


The northwestern part of Spain has aspired, 
and does aspire, to be restored to the use and 
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enjoyment of all that constitutes its natural 
and historic life, while justly and properly con- 
ciliating this with the natural and historic in- 
dividuality of the sister provinces. For the 
union of all the provinces is imposed at once 
by century-old ties and by the visible desire of 
Spaniards on both sides of the Ebro. Catalonia 
aspires to administrative and political autonomy, 
and she desires that the other regions constitut- 
ing Spain shall be enabled to obtain equal ad- 
vantages,—if they do not already possess 
them,—and share these with her. Since when 
has Catalonia had such pretensions? An ap- 
peal to the irrefutable testimony of history 
shows us that the province’ has never ceased to 
cherish them, ever since, in 1716, by the decree 
of Nueva Planta, it was assimilated to the other 
regions which, willingly or unwillingly, submit- 
ted to Philip V. From this time forth the 

Catalonians have made use of every occasion or 
parcsewei to protest against the usurpations 
of the central authority,—let this be well under- 
stood,—not against their companians in mis- 
fortune and shares in servitude and denationali- 


zation. There is one fact we can qualify as a 
conclusive proof of the permanence of this 
spirit. This fact is the unalterable devotion of 
the Catalonians to the language which has been 
spoken from a remote period in the province. 
This language, proper and peculiar to the Cata- 
lonian people, is essentially distinct from the 
others spoken in the Spanish peninsula, and it 
has unquestionably been one of the causes con- 
tributing to the belief held both by the Cata- 
lonians themselves and by the inhabitants of the 
other Spanish provinces; that the Catalonians 
differ in character from the other Spaniards. 
History, ancient customs, and modern tendencies 
have all conspired to produce this difference. 


Freed from ‘generalities, the program of 
the more conservative Catalonian leaders 
seems to aim at the creation of a United 
States of Spain, in which the relations of the 
several states to the central government 
would be not unlike those of the states cf 
our Union. 


THE DEFEATED ADMIRAL ON THE BATTLE 
OF MANILA BAY. 


66 E were a plaything for the Yan- 

W kees!” 

With such a concise summary Rear-Ad- 
miral Patricio Montojo, commander of the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay on May 1, 
1898, reviews “‘ The Disaster of Cavite, Its 
Causes and Results,” in Espatia Moderna 
for May. 


England in the affair of the Trent, France at 
Fashoda, knew how to dissemble their irrita- 
tion at insults in order to preserve peace and 
‘avoid war. We alone, like our great national 
hero, Don Quixote, went blindly forward to 
war, without preparation, without study, at the 
most inopportune moment, yielding only to the 
pressure of the United States, when that crafty 
nation believed the moment most favorable for 
the realization of her long premeditated plans. 


The “ misfortune ” of the breaking of the 
cable on May 2, he states, left Spain momen- 
tarily in ignorance, seeming indifference, and 


even scorn as to the fate of a few hundred 


men many leagues away. “Bull fights 
amused the multitudes as much or more than 
ever.” The Cortes contented itself with 
making ridiculous speculations and charges 
about a condition of affairs it could know 
nothing of. It was said the American ships 
had not even found it necessary to fire a gun ; 
the Spaniards had been taken by surprise 
while Montojo himself was giving a ball on 
shore at his house. 


In refutation of these charges the Admiral 
quotes verbatim an accurate report of the 
battle telegraphed to the New York Herald 
at the time, and gives the testimony of an 
Englishman, Mr. Mackinley, an eye wit- 
ness: “On the 30th, when we joined the 
fleet, we found all preparations made to re- 
ceive the Americans, anchors hove short, fires 
lit, steam up in the boilers, and every one at 
his place.” 

In the city of Manila another witness de- 
scribes everything in confusion; at midnight 
were heard the shots from the batteries at 
the harbor entrance; no one slept till dawn. 
“At 5 o'clock in the morning of May 1 the 
first shot was heard. Soon it became a Hell! 
The battle did not last three hours, but it 
seemed to us a century. The horrors of the 
fire! The terror of the noises! Women 
screamed and ran disconsolately about the 
streets. No idea can really be given of the 
confusion. Even the earth itself seemed to 
move as if shaken by an earthquake.” 


More than once the battle of Cavite has been 
compared to that of the Yalu, in which the 
Japanese defeated the Chinese. The Italian, 
Bonamico, has published an interesting leaflet 
under the title “Il Conflito Ispano-Americano,” 
showing that Admiral Dewey maneuvered his 
vessels like Ito at Yalu, making complete use of 
the superiority of his armament without expos- 
ing his ships, while Admiral Montojo, kke Jing, 
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ADMIRAL PATRICIO MONTOJO. 


(The Spanish Commander whem Admiral Dewey 
defeated in the battle of Manila Bay.) 


could not take advantage of his opportunity to 
throw himself upon the line of the enemy. 
Commander Bonamico was, of course, igno- 
rant of the fact that I did attempt to ram the 
Olympia, being prevented, however, by the 
breaking down of the steering-engine of the Cris- 
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tina. But besides this the maximum speed of the 
Spanish vessels was only thirteen knots, while 
that of their opponents exceeded seventeen. 
The bay at this point had a width of twenty 
miles, allowing Admiral Dewey a sea room of 
seventeen. Mr. G. S. Clarke has published an 
opinion in the “Naval Review” (of Lord 
Brassey) that it would have been “the rash- 
ness of insanity for the Spaniards to have at- 
tempted battle upon the high sea,” thus dispens- 
ing with the protection of the batteries at 
Cavite. 

Many other foreign critics favor my decision 
that, given the critical circumstances in which 
I found myself placed, and the defection of the 
government from my support, I could not have 
pursued any other measure. Cervera’s fleet 
should have been sent to Manila at the first 
moment instead of “bottling” itself up in the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba. Everything was 
done wrongly, principally owing to the un- 
preparedness of our government and to its igno- 
rance of those means upon which the Ameri- 
cans relied for the prosecution of the war. That 
war we should have known how to avoid even 
at the cost of large interests. Every reference 


‘to the disastrous and overwhelming defeat at 


Cavite points anew to the too plainly perceptible 
abandonment (by Spain) of the Philippine Is- 
lands, both by land and sea. What indeed can 
be said of those torpedoes which were sent to 
Manila in an unfinished condition? Can any- 
thing be more ridiculous? If we were not 
treating of a most sorrowful page in our mari- 
time history nothing but laughter and ridicule 
could be accorded the measures taken by the 
ministry to remedy the defects of the so-called 
Philippine fleet. 

And as to the feats of the Yankees? It was, 
indeed, only necessary that they should have had 
as their enemy a nation so indolent, improvi- 
dent, and shortsighted as Spain. 


REAL TOLERATION THE WATCHWORD OF 
THE NEW ISLAM. 


HAT is the relation of the Moham- 
medan religion to the new régime in 
Turkey? Can the Sheriat, the sacred law of 
Islam, be made to harmonize with progressive 
legislation and the methods of modern social 
and economic life ? 

It will be valuable, as a preliminary to dis- 
cussing these questions, which are being asked 
and answered in almost all the authoritative 
journals of Turkey, to set forth the main pre- 
cepts of the Sheriat, especially so since all 
reformers invariably invoke some citation 
from the Koran to support his point of view. 

On every occasion during the recent revo- 
lution every party leader has been careful 
enough to explain that the religious laws are 
compatible with their political principles. In 


tact, at the time of the counter-Revolution 
of April 13 it was easy work for the reaction- 
aries and the paid agents of Abdul Hamid 
to incite ignorant, fanatic soldiery to revolt 
against the Reform party by telling them that 
the sacred laws,—the Sheriat,—were vio- 
lated by this party, the leaders of Parliament, 
and the ministers,—and adding also a few 
gold pieces. 

The Sheri law has the following general 
four sources, called in Arabic: Edille-i-arbaa: 


(I) The Koran. This is the holy book of 
divine revelations. of the Moslems. It is writ- 
ten in the first person ,—being considered as the . 
direct words of God ,—containing divine decrees 
revealed from time to time to Mohammed, His 
Prophet, adapted to some event or emergency. 
This is the written law from which is derived 
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ALL CREEDS ARE REPRESENTED IN THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 


the Mosiem Code of civil, penal, and religious 
law. It is held in the utmost reverence by all 
true believers. No unclean hand can touch this 
book. It contains much moral philosophy and 
preaches charity as the foundation of the all- 
true religion; (II) the “Sonnat” or “Oral 
Law,” meaning the verbal precepts and apologues 
of the Prophet. These are of two kinds: (a) 
Verbal decisions or “kawl,” which were col- 
lected and compiled after Mohammed’s death by 
the first Caliph Abu-Beker, who also formed the 
first.edition of the Koran; (b) the Silent As- 
sent or “ Takrir,” containing all cases or liti- 
gations which happened during the Prophet’s 
life, and to which he did not object, approving 
them by his silence; (III) “ Idschma-i-Ummet,” 
the Union of the People, meaning the decisions 
and sayings of the first four Caliphs: Abu- 
Beker, Othman, Omar, and Ali; the decisions 
of the Prophet’s camarades and of recognized 
law scholars of the four caliphats upon Sheriat 
matters; (IV) the “ Kiass,” or application of 
certain law decisions of the three above-named 
law, origins on similar questions. For instance, 
according to a verbal decision of the Prophet, a 
judge cannot “talk law justly” when in anger, 
the reason being that, at such times, he does 
not possess his entire mental faculties. Accord- 
ingly, it was similarly decided by “ Kiass” that 
no judge shall decide litigations while in mourn- 
ing, sadness, hunger, sleeplessness, or likewise. 


Such are the main bases of the Sheriat law. 


It was till now the foundation of the Otto- 
man civil law (Medschette), and the land 
laws. The Penal and Commercial Codes are 
bad translations and adaptations of French 
Codes. 

The Young Turks have not forgotten dur- 
ing their reform propaganda and present as- 
cendency the importance of the Sheri laws 
and their influence on the Moslem popula- 
tion. This is why they state as often and 
as loudly as they can that the constitution is 
compatible with the “ Sheriat.” Their news- 
papers are giving examples of religious deci- 
sions of great Moslem theological doctors 
for every public act. Sentences of old be- 
loved Sultans are used. “They also cite Ab- 
dul Medjid? 

The civil and religious conditions between 
Moslems and Christians must be equalized, so 
that under the laws only one and the same peo- 
ple shall exist. In one word, to fuse all the 
nations in Turkey by so much impartiality, kind- 
ness, equality, and tolerance, so that each of 
these nationalities shall find its honor, its con- 
science and security bound up in contributing 
toward the welfare of the Empire. 

The Koran itself approves of popular rep- 
resentation in government and in a way 
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which cannot be gainsaid. At the beginning 
of Mohammed’s flight (the Hegira) to Me- 
dina from Mecca, where he was persecuted, 
there were some battles between his adherents 
and the kinsmen of Mecca. He had to offer 
to the latter.an open battle at Ohod, much 
against his good judgment and only on the 
advice of his small army of 700 who wished 
to fight in the open, while he wanted to de- 
fend himself from within Medina. After 
being defeated he was very angry and de- 
cided that he would never again consult his 
people. The next day a revelation of the 
Koran, however, brought him the following 
precept: “Always consult thy people and 
follow their will. Even if they counsel 
wrong, it must be done as they wish.” Mo- 
hammed followed this principle thereafter, 
and the reform party in Turkey now uses this 
case to show the Moslems that the Prophet 
and the Koran are for public representation 
and public sovereignty. 

As much as possible and wherever deci- 
sions can be compatible with modern legisla- 
tion the Sheriat will be the basis of reformed 
‘Turkey. But if this law cannot be reason- 
ably applied to modern legislation, which it 
could not foresee, the Sheriat itself allows the 
enactment of “timely”? laws, according to 
textual wording of Article 39 of the ‘“ Sheri- 
atic Medjette’”’: “It cannot be denied that 
laws are changed with the change of times.” 

A number of Mohammedan priests are sur- 
prisingly liberal and progressive. Many rep- 
resentatives in the Parliament are Moslem 
priests, coming from different parts of the 
country. ‘They are the flower of the Par- 
liament and do not oppose any reform, ac- 
claiming all progressive speakers. They often 
cite at the Chamber the Koran to condemn 
some injustice or to approve of some modern 
law; they talk peace and union as sincerely 
as any one. What does this prove? ‘That 
Islam is as tolerant or can become as toler- 
ant as any religion. With the Moslems even 
tolerance must come from the Koran, so 
strong is their belief in that book. 

It is very encouraging that.the most re- 
spected, learned, and influential theologians 
are spreading tolerance and union. Since the 
last massacres in Adana the director of 
the celebrated university of Al-Azhar in 
Cairo, the Imam Ekber Sheik Behri, issued 
an encyclical (fetwa) exhorting the Mos- 
lems of Turkey to live in harmony with their 
Christian brothers. An Arabian lawyer of 
the same city has generously offered to print 
copies of this fetwa at his own expense and 


to send them to all civil or military, small or 
great, functionaries in all principal cities and 
towns in Turkey, as well as to all Arabian 
and Turkish papers. This was recently an- 
nounced in the Sabah (Morning), a Turkish 
daily, of Constantinople. 

Chief among the advanced and reformed 
priests is the present Sheik-Ul-Islam, Sahib 
Mollah Bey, who is now 74 years old. 


This ecclesiastic began as secretary in the de- 
partment of which he is the head to-day. He 
then became a member of the State Council and 
later president of that body. His true charac- 
ter and liberality were shown during the mon- 
strous trial at Malta-Kiosk (dependency of 
Yildiz Palace) of the great patriot and reformer, 
Midhat Pasha, thirty years ago. Notwithstand- 
ing threatening pressure, Sahib Mollah was the 
only member of that court of infamy who had 
courage enough to disobey the orders of his 
master (ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid). Upon the 
re-establishment of the constitution last year he 
was named a Senator, which he still is. A few 
days before July 24, 1908 (the declaration of the 
constitution), this venerable “uléma” of irre- 
proachable character was arrested upon a pal- 
ace order, and his house was searched with 
brutality on suspicion that he had relations with 
the Young Turks. He is one of those rare old 
men whose moral character was not affected by 
the iniquity of the old régime. His power is 
great, his influence still greater. Pope of Islam, 
he interprets the Sheriat and issues religious 
“ fetwa” (encyclical). He appoints priests or 
influences their appointment; he is the most im- 
portant figure in the present cabinet. The Sul- 
tan, who is the Caliph of Islam, spiritual head 
of the church, leaves the administration of the 
church to the Sheik-Ul-Islam (Head of Islam). 
This influence on about 200,000,000 of Moham- 
medans all over the world is almost incalculable. 


At the last revision of the constitution the 
powers of Caliph and Sultan were well de- 
fined, and occasioned much open discussion in 
Parliament. While recognizing the Moham- 
medan religion as the state religion, the con- 
stitution grants full religious liberty to all 
faiths, with equal civil and political rights. 


. However much Christian blood was shed dur- 
ing Turkish rule, Turkey has always shown 
much tolerance toward other faiths. Massacres 
were generally organized by palace officials with 
the consent of a sultan for political reasons. In- 
stigating the fanaticism of ignorant tribes, mis- 
interpreting the Sheriat, robbing are causes of 
such unfortunate and inhuman acts. There is 
an injunction in the Koran: “La Ikrahe-fi-eldin,” 
which means “no religion can be imposed.” If 
Moslems have not always observed this com- 
mand they have shown themselves very often 
tolerant and generous in religious matters. Re- 
cent massacres are more out of a desire to plun- 
der, rob, commit violence, or out of political 
reasons, than to impose religion. 


With a parliament and army to watch 
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over the rights of citizens, a well-disposed 
and sincere-minded sultan on the throne, with 
most of the influential priests fair and pro- 
gressive, it should not take very long before 
the education, industry, and commerce will 
unite all races, nationalities, and religions. 
Many Mohammedan priests are doing their 
share, and help with their influence. Here 
is a translation of a part of a religious decree 
issued by the constituted church authorities 
of Trebizonde to the Mohammedan commu- 
nity in order to calm them and avoid trouble: 


To all Ottoman vilayets, independent sand- 
jaks, their mutifs and ulémas; to all sandjaks, 
cayas, mutifs, ulémas of the vilayet of Tre- 
bizonde; to the fourth, fifth, and sixth army 
corps: This proclamation is issued by the union 
of ulémas of Trebizonde in the “ Fetwahané.” A 
telegram informs us that some Moslems and 
many priests and theological students are flee- 
ing to the provinces through false and alarming 
news given to them by agitators and irrespon- 
sible newspapers. From official declarations it 
is, however, well known that the army which 
came to Constantinople, with the aim to protect 
the state and nation, is full of veneration to the 
ulémas, who form the aristocracy of the coun- 
try. The Moslem population is, therefore, re- 
quested, in the name of the welfare of the fath- 
erland, not to believe the false alarms which 
may be spread in the provinces and contrary to 
all right declarations by ignorant hodjas and 
agitators disguised as hodjas, and not trouble 
the accord which exists between Moslems and 
Christians. It is known that a constitu- 
tional régime was recommended by the Prophet 
and Caliphs. In the Koran the “ verset,” “vé 
cha vé rahm,” mentions it. The constitution, 
source of prosperity, happiness, assures justice. 
The Sheriat wants justice and commands it. 


It loves the constitution, which wants justice, 


and does not love those who oppose it. Those 
who say the contrary are enemies of the coun- 
try. Everything against it is corruption. Do 
not believe them. Repulse them. Since cen- 
turies, union and accord exists between all in- 
habitants of our country. Everybody knows it. 
But the delicacy and gravity of the circum- 
stances are supreme. From now on and always 
respect still more social relations. The Sheriat 
Sheriff commands so. Those who will act 
against this prescription will, by so doing, re- 
volt themselves against God, against the 
Prophet; they would betray Islamism, the Ot- 
tomans, and the country. April 24, 1909 (10 
April, 1325, Hegira, Mohammedan reckoning). 


The recognized religious leaders of Pur- 
key are preaching conciliation and not war, 
and are not afraid to condemn the “ igno- 
rant hodjas or disguised reactionary hodjas.” 
The Stamboul, a French Christian paper in 
Constantinople, says: 


These leaders of Islam are for liberty in the 
name of their Religion, God, and the Prophet. 
To those priests of Islam who believe in liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, and who know how to 
proclaim openly their convictions, either in the 
Parliament or by “ fetwas,” we who are of an- 
other religion address once more the sincere 
testimony of our respect and sympathy. 


The words, “ La Illaha il Allah! Mo- 
hammed Resoul Allah ” (“ There is no God, 
but God and Mohammed is His prophet ’’), 
which are heard five times daily from the 
minarets of all Moslem mosques, will send 
in the future, as they should have done 
throughout the past, concludes the Turkish 
journal just quoted from, a message of 
friendship and good-will to all the world. 





THE EMANCIPATION 


ON May 25, 1910, will be inaugurated at 

Buenos Aires a series of celebrations of 
the centennial of South American indepen- 
dency, or, to be more exact, of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the revolution which 
resulted in the emancipation of the countries 
of South America from Spanish domination. 
The Paris Figaro, taking time by the fore- 
lock, presents to its readers, with its issue of 
recent date, an illustrated supplement treat- 
ing of the events of the upheaval in Latin 
America, which was to have such important 
consequences. ‘The data are taken mainly 
from Mitre’s history of San Martin, the 
hero of the passage of the Andes; and they 
fully justify the historian’s prediction that 
“Europe will come to regard the emancipa- 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


tion of South America as the most important 
political event of the nineteenth century.” — 

The first signs of revolution manifested 
themselves simultaneously at the two ex- 
tremities and at the center of the South 
American continent in 1809. In 1810 all of 
the Spanish-American colonies “ rose in re- 
bellion ‘as by one inherent impulse, and as- 
serted the principle of self-government,—the 
germ of their independence and their free- 
dom.” Six years later (1814-1816) most of 
these revolutions had been subdued. ‘The 
United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
alone held their ground, and “ after having 
expelled from their territory the former 
dominators, proclaimed in the face of the 
whole world their own independence, and 
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SIMON BOLIVAR, WHO LIBERATED COLOMBIA, VENEZ- 
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(From a bronze medal.) 


gave to the conquered colonies the signal for 
the supreme combat by making common 
cause with them.” 

In 1817 the Argentine revolutionists decided on 
a plan of campaign, of policy, and of continental 
emancipation; it took the offensive and changed 
the result of the struggle; it crossed the Andes 
and conquered Chile, and jointly with her gained 
command of the Pacific, liberated Peru, and 
carried her arms to the equator, contributing to 
the success of the revolution in Colombia. 


This vigorous impulse was felt as far as 
the extreme north of the southern continent, 
which described a similar evolution to Argen- 
tina, crossed the Andes, and converged 
toward the center, where the two emancipat- 
ing forces effected a junction as had been 
agreed, 

The struggle now became circumscribed with- 
in the mountain regions of Peru, the last ref- 
uge of Spanish domination, already mortally 
wounded in the battles of Chacabuco and 
Maipou, of Carabobo and Boyaca. From that 
time South American independence ceased to 
be a military and a political problem and _ be- 
came merely a question of time and effort. In 
fact and of right the Spanish-American colonies 
were free, freed by themselves without foreign 
aid, having struggled single-handed against the 
combined powers of the whole globe; and from 
the colonial chaos arose a new. organized world. 


During the progress of these events the 
United States in the northern continent had 
recognized the independence of the new re- 
publics, and in 1823 had proclaimed the 
Monroe Doctrine,. establishing a new prin- 
ciple of international law with the formula, 
“ America for the Americans.” Free Eng- 
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land, which‘in the beginning had favored the 
revolution, began in 1818 to side with Spain; 
but Washington diplomats interfered in 
favor of the complete emancipation of the 
revolting colonies, and Lafayette, supporting 
this view, declared to his government that 
“any opposition made to the independence 
of the New World might afflict humanity, 
but could not put that independence in peril.” 
The attitude of the United States, supported 
by England, turned the diplomatic scales; 
and at the Congress of Verona (1823) the 
English prime minister, Canning, declared: 

The battle has been fierce, but it is won. The 
nail is clinched. Spanish America is free,— 
Novus seclorum nascitur ordo! 

The causes of the revolution are not far 
to seek. Spain and Portugal carried their 
feudal absolutism to their colonies, but could 
not plant there their system of privileged 
aristocracy and social inequality. “The good 
and the bad seed alike fructified by cultiva- 
tion in a new soil, the natural product being 
democracy. It was a rebel world that grew 
up under the auspices of absolutism. Spanish 
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STATUE OF SAN MARTIN AT BUENOS AIRES. 


(The liberator of Argentina, Chile, and Peru.) 


America was regarded as the personal prop- 
erty of the monarch, by virtue of the Bull of 
Alexander VI. Thus the colonies were mere- 


ly united to the nation by allegiance to a 
common sovereign. When the monarch dis- 
appeared, his power lapsed to his vassals, the 
logical and legal result being the separation 
of the colony from the mother country. 


Three names stand out prominently in the 
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THE CHARGE OF O'HIGGINS, THE “IRISH-AMERICAN CONQUEROR OF SPAIN,” AT CHACABUCO. 


(From the painting by Pedro Subercaseaux.) 


annals of America,—Washington, Bolivar, 
and San Martin: Washington, leader of the 
democracy of the north; Bolivar and San 
Martin, the emancipators of the southern 
half of the continent. San Martin’s invalu- 
able contributions to the success of the Span- 
ish-American revolution, with his crowning 
achievement of the passage of the Andes 
(February, 1817), rightly place him among 
the most honored of his countrymen. His 
crossing of the Andes is ranked by historians 
and military scientists alike with the passage 
of the Alps by Hannibal and Napoleon. 
Born February 25, 1778, at Yapeyu, in Mis- 
iones, he at the age of eight went with his 
family to Spain. In due time he entered 
Spain’s army and fought under her flag for 
twenty years. In London he and Bolivar 
took an oath to work out the cause of eman- 
cipation in South America, and in January, 
1812, San Martin, accompanied by Alvear 
and Zapiola, embarked on the George Can- 
ning for the Rio de la Plata. During the 
three following years San Martin matured 
his plans for the invasion of Chile via the 
Andes, which separate like a mighty barrier 
the pampas of Argentina from the smiling 
valleys of Chile. ‘‘ What disturbs my sleep 
is not the strength of the enemy, but how to 


pass those immense mountains,” he is report-’ 
ed to have said as he gazed on their snow- 
clad summits. The Grand Cordillera is ac- 
cessible solely by certain passes ranging from 
9000 to 12,000 feet above sea-level. All the 
troops, guns, and carriages had to be mount- 
ed on mule-back, and the marching was nec- 
essarily in single file. San Martin’s opera- 
tions covered a front of 1300 miles. 

His plan was to invade Chile by the passes of 
Uspallata and Los Patos, in order to attack the 
enemy’s forces in the center, to charge on their 
main body, and to seize at once the capital, thus 
terminating the campaign by a single coup. 
oes To attain his object it was necessary to 
hide his real point of attack, to direct his 
marches so as to take the enemy between two 
fires, and by converging roads to concentrate 
his army at a given time. On one and 
the same day Chile was conquered both in the 
north and in the south (February 12, 1817). 

San Martin’s achievement astounded 
Spain. One Spanish writer termed the hero 
“the terrible champion of American Inde- 
pendence” and acclaimed the passage of the 
Andes as “ one of the most glorious feats the 
world has seen.” Events in South America 
now received a sudden impulse; and one of 
the direct results of San Martin’s success was 
the invasion of New Granada by Bolivar in 
1819 and the founding of Colombia. 
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PREVALENT MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING 


THE 
ENERAL GEORGE W. WINGATE, 


the founder of Creedmoor and for 
twenty-five years president of the National 
Rifle Association is, as might naturally be 
expected, a firm believer in “ teaching the 
young idea how shoot”’ and to shoot 
straight. It was not to be supposed, there- 
fore, that he would allow to pass unnoticed 
an editorial in the New York Evening Post 
denouncing the attempts of the Association 
and of the Public Schools’ Athletic League, 
of which he is the president, to instruct the 
High School boys in shooting with a’ mili- 
tary rifle. The Evening Post asks “ Could 
the use of the rifle have any other effect than 
to stimulate the reckless use of arms by 
minors?” and ‘“‘ What kind of patriotism is 
that which is to be acquired by going to a 
range and shooting at dummies?” It main- 
tained, of course, that intelligent instruction 
in the use of firearms should in the ordinary 
course of things result in a diminution of 
accidents, and that the primary object in 
“going to a range and shooting at dum- 
mies” is to acquire accuracy of marksman- 
ship. General Wingate asserts, in the North 
American Review for June, that questions 
like those propounded by the Evening Post 
arise from a misconception of the facts relat- 
ing to certain events in our national history. 
He says: 

This and a number of similar statements in 
otherwise intelligent periodicals, as well as 
much of the criticism of certain statesmen of 
both parties and other influential men on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s anxious desire for four battleships, 
and against the recent law of Congress to put 
the National Guard of the different States into 
condition for service, and, in particular, the 
persistent refusal of Congress after Congress 
to enact the military legislation urged by nearly 
every President, are largely based upon. errone- 
ous ideas which exist in respect to American 
success’ in the warfare on land during the War 
of 1812. 


He believes that a majority of the people 
hold the opinion that this war “ was, on land 
as well as on sea, a series of ‘ magnificent 
victories, won by inexperienced American 
citizen soldiers against superior forces of vet- 
eran British regulars.” This was_ illus- 
trated in a song, popular about fifty years 
ago, the refrain of which was “In 1812 we 
licked them well.” The plain, unvarnished 
truth is that the campaigns on land were, 


WAR OF 1812. 


with a very few exceptions, “a series of hu- 
miliating disasters,’ which arose from the 
following causes: 


1. The Government had made no preparation 
for the war prior to declaring it. 

2. After war had been declared, instead of 
enlisting troops for a term of years sufficient 
to insure their becoming instructed and disci- 
plined, the Government and the States put their 
main trust in the militia. 

3. The officers, both of the army and the 
militia, were without military knowledge, and 
were usually appointed for political reasons. 

The leading commanders who were not 
thus appointed were soldiers of the Revolution, 
who had become inefficient through age. 


In consequence, the war was inordinately 
prolonged, and its money cost became enor- 
mous. 

In refutation of the popular idea concern- 
ing the land operations in this war, General 
Wingate cites a number of extracts from the 
“Military Policy of the United States,” 
compiled by the late Major-Gen. Emory 
Upton, left by him as “a legacy to his coun- 
try,” and published by the War Department 
at the request of Gen. W. T. Sherman, who 
read and approved it.” The accuracy of 
the statements made therein cannot, there- 
fore, be impugned. We condense a few of 
the items: 


“cr 


1812. When war was declared (June 18) the 
total of the British troops in Canada was less 
than 4500 effectives, mainly old men and in- 
valids. The United States regular army, num- 
bering on paper 35,000, was actually but 6744 
strong. In July, General Hull crossed from 
Detroit to Canada with 1800 men. Without 
inflicting any damage, he suddenly retreated to 
Detroit, where (August 16) he was besieged, 
and, without firing a shot, he surrendered his 
entire force to the British, numbering 1320, in- 
cluding 600 Indians. 

On October 10 4000 Kentucky mounted 
militia, who had marched against Indians on 
the Wabash, became scared by a prairie fire, 
abandoned their general, and dispersed to their 
homes. 

November 28. General Smyth, having raised 
4500 militia for a month, started to invade Can- 
ada, but returned the same afternoon. On De- 
cember I he crossed again, went a quarter of a 
mile, and returned. His army then disap- 
peared. , 

General Dearborn assembled another invad- 
ing army of 5737 men, to capture Montreal, ad- 
vanced as far as La Colle River, captured a 
block-house, and then went into winter quar- 
= Nearly all the militia refused to cross the 
ine. 
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During the year 58,187 United States troops, 
including 15,000 regulars, accomplished nothing 
against 5200 British. 

1813. At Fort Meigs, where 1200 Kentucky 
militia were sent to the support of General 
Harrison, the whole of them were routed, only 
150 escaping. 

May 27. At the successful repulse of the 
British at Sackett’s Harbor the United States 
militia ran away after firing one volley. 

At General Wilkinson’s attack on Montreal 
13,000 United States troops, including 5000 re- 
cruits, were beaten back by 2000 British. 

Writing on January 12, in regard to the de- 
struction of Buffalo by the British, General 
Cass said: “I am satisfied that not more than 
650 men landed at Black Rock. To oppose these 
we had from 2500 to 3000 militia. All, except 
a few of them, behaved in the most cowardly 
so They fled without discharging a mus- 

et.” 

1814. During this year we called out 38,186 
regulars, 197,653 militia, a total of 235,839, 


THE MATERNAL MUTUAL 
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against 16,500 British. The utmost strength we 
could show in the shape of an effective force in 
battle was 3000 at Lundy’s Lane. 

1815. General Jackson’s victory at New Or- 
leans, largely due to the wonderful marksman- 
ship of his Kentucky and Tennessee troops, 
“wound up a disastrous and humiliating war in 
a blaze of glory.” 


General Wingate thinks that “a perusal 
of this humiliating record’ should convince 
any fair-minded man of the utter uselessness 
of depending on untrained troops and un- 
skilled marksmen. He adds: 


Can any lover of his country or any man of 
common sense question the wisdom of Messrs. 
Root and Taft, or of Mr. Roosevelt, not to 
mention the Public Schools’ Athletic League 
and the National Rifle Association, in endeav- 
oring in time of peace to prepare the United 
States for defense in time of war? 


‘ 


AID ASSOCIATION 


OF PARIS. 


HE Mutualité Maternelle, of Paris, is 
the result of the deliberations of the 
hygienic congress held in Berlin in 1890. 
The representatives of the seventeen states 
registered at that congress declared it as their 
belief that no mother should be permitted to 
do any kind of work before her child had 
reached the age of four weeks. 

This declaration made a deep impression 
on the sociologists of the nations represented 
in the congress. Until then, although they 
had searched in vain for some reasonable 
means of giving the mothers help at a diffi- 
cult and dangerous time, they had not found 
‘ any practical rule to apply to the case of the 
wives of day laborers. 

France was the first nation to follow out 
the “indications” given by the congress. The 
suggestion of an obligatory rest of four weeks 
was hailed as practical and easy of applica- 
tion. Count de Mun, who is well known in 
France for his public spirit, presented an ap- 
peal to the Chamber of Deputies when that 
body opened the discussion of the law cover- 
ing child labor, and the labor of minors 
(girls) and women. ‘The head of the 
Christian Socialists in France urged M. de 
Mun to adé to his appeal a paragraph for- 
bidding mothers to resume their daily work 
until four weeks after the birth of their 
children. Despite the appeal, however, and 
despite the pressure of public opinion, the 


Chamber refused to accept the Count de - 
Mun’s proposition. The appeal, neverthe- 
less, produced its effect. When the represent- 
ative of the Chamber answered the appeal, he 
said that although the state was not able to 
shoulder such a charge as the support of all 
the working mothers during the first four 
weeks of their maternity, it (the state) could 
not fail to look very favorably on such 
work carried on by private initiative. That 
suggestion opened new fields to the philan- 
thropists. The Annales gives, editorially, an 
account of the reception of the idea by the 
country: 


A Parisian manufacturer (M. Poussineau) 
studied the questions and recruited subscribers 
to the cause; and by the aid of the three syn- 
dical chambers of cutting and fitting, embroid- 
ery, and fine gimp-making, the first Society for 
the Mutual Aid of Mothers was founded. The 
wife of the President of France at that time 
(M. Sadi Carnot) was made president of the 
association, and on the twenty-first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1892, the government gave the work its 
official indorsement. In order to make it easy 
for the mothers to lay off from their work until 
four weeks after the birth of their children, 
M. Poussineau founded the society of honorary 
and active members. The honorary members 
contribute money for the maintenance of the 
work; the active members join the society for 
a term of nine months, and hold their mem- 
bership by an agreement, binding them to re- 
frain from all work for four weeks dating from 
the birth of the child. The active members 
pay dues, approximately 60 cents per annum, 
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to show that the society is not a work of char- 
ity. The term of membership is restricted to 
nine months, to make it possible for the so- 
ciety to insure methodical work and_ classify 
demands. Applicants for membership must 
be at least sixteen years old. They may be 
house workers, act as clerks, or do any kind 
of daily work; but they must have been born 
in France or on French soil. The exaction of 
a signed agreement not to work until the child 
is four weeks old insures strict adherence to the 
original aim of the society. The money given 
by the honorary members, or by others, makes 
it possible for the mothers to stop work for a 
period of four weeks, give the child a good 
start, and build up her depleted strength. 
Women who nurse their children are given 
prizes in money. 

The work of this society has lowered the 
rate of infant mortality considerably (from 
25 per cent, to 5 per cent. and 6 per cent.). 
Since January, 1904, the society has increased 
from 1700 to 10,000 in membership. At 
the present time between 40,000 and 50,000 
women are waiting for admission. The as- 
sociation’s finances do not admit of the regis- 


A THING THAT INDIA 


UNDER this caption a writer, who signs 

himself “ B,” recently contributed to 
the Modern Review (Calcutta) some de- 
tails of the life and work of one who is 
fairly entitled to a prominent place in the 
ranks of those somewhat inaccurately de- 
scribed as “ forgotten worthies.” The late 
Prof. F. Max Miller, he observes, in the 
course of a lecture at Cambridge (England) 
to the probationers of the India Civil Serv- 
ice, tried to impress upon the Christian 
youths before him that heathen India could 
after all teach them something. He did not, 
however, tell them that during the past cen- 
tury India had already taught an important 
thing to England. 


This important thing which India has taught 
Europe has been a system of teaching. Very 
few in India know that the system of “ mutual 
tuition,’—a system which has been practiced by 
Indian schoolmasters since time immemorial,— 
has been borrowed by the Christian countries of 
the West from India. The man who first intro- 
duced it into Great Britain was a native of 
Scotland, by the name of Dr. Andrew Bell. 





Bell began life as the second son of a 
Scotch barber; and at his death his remains 
were accorded a resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey. He was in many respects a remark- 
able man; and he had the honor to have as 


tration of so many beneficiaries. The large 
increase and the good results have demanded 
a development of the social bearing of the 
work, 


For example, each section or branch has been 
endowed with a “consultation bureau of nurs- 
lings”; a place where the children are weighed 
and thoroughly examined every week, and 
where the mothers receive the advice of the 
society's doctors during the first twelve or 
fifteen months of the young lives in° their 
charge (advice even more useful and more 
gratefully received by the mothers than the 
medicines given). 


In 1906 over 10,000 babies were received 
in the consulting rooms of the society’s dis- 
pensaries, and at the main office 2292 con- 
sultations were given to the mothers and to 
the children. All the advice, the medicines, 
and the services are free. Although the as- 
sociation is the creation of one man, M. 
Poussineau, it will soon be one of the most 
valued of municipal associations. 


HAS TAUGHT EUROPE. 


his biographers Robert Southey, the poet-. 


laureate, and his son, from whose work the 
Modern Review writer quotes at large. 

Bell’s educational career seems to have 
been a veritable “ pursuit of knowledge un- 
der difficulties”; and it was only by “ sheer 
dint of perseverance” that he managed to 
study, and at length to graduate, at Glasgow 
University. After a checkered life in various 
parts of the world he, in 1787, went to India 
as a chaplain on the Madras Establishment, 
taking with him apparatus wherewith to il- 
lustrate lectures on natural philosophy. Con- 
cerning these lectures (from which he real- 
ized a very large sum) -his biographers re- 
cord that 


he performed the experiment of making ice, 
which was the first time it had been exhibited 
in India. He made also the first balloon there; 
it was of no great dimensions: for as the as- 
sistant did his part badly, and the thing failed, 
Dr. Bell (in his own words) threw it in a pas- 
sion from the veranda. After which the heat 
of the sun rarified the inclosed air, and the bal- 
loon mounted in grand style, exciting no small 
commotion among the natives. 


Two years after his arrival in India the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum was estab- 
lished in Madras, and Dr. Bell offered his 
gratuitous services as superintendent. ‘They 
were accepted; and it was at this institution 


sit 
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that he discovered the system of “ mutual tui- 
tion,” which was to make him famous. 


When Dr. Bell took upon himself the super- 
intendency, he found one master and two ushers 
employed in teaching less than twenty boys. 
These boys were not all arranged in classes, 
and of those who were, he was told that it was 
impossible to teach them to take places. One 
lesson a day was as much as could usually be 
exacted from them, and sometimes only one in 
two or three days. Indeed, the teachers them- 
selves had everything to learn relating to the 
management of a school. He found it beyond 
measure difficult to bring them into his own 
views, and convince them how impossible it 
was that the school could be properly conducted, 
or the boys improve as they ought, without 
order, and inflexible, but mild discipline. 

It was, however, mainly with their incapacity, 
and the obstinacy which always accompanied it, 
that Dr. Bell had to contend at first. He was 
dissatisfied with the want of discipline, and the 
imperfect instruction in every part of the school, 
but more particularly with the slow progress of 
the younger boys, and the unreasonable length 
of time consumed in teaching them their letters. 
They were never able to proceed without the 
constant aid of an usher, and with that aid, 
months were wasted before the difficulties of 
the alphabet were got over. 


Dr. Bell’s chief difficulty was with his 
ushers. Every proposal he made, with a view 
to perfect the instruction given, they re- 
garded as a reflection on themselves. 


Things were in this state, when happening on 
one of his morning rides to pass by a Malabar 
school, he observed the children seated on the 
ground and writing with their fingers in sand, 
which had for that purpose been strewn over 
them. He hastened home, repeating to himself 
as he went, “ Eureka,” “I have discovered it”; 
and gave immediate orders to the usher of the 
lowest classes to teach the alphabet in the same 
manner with this difference only from the Mala- 
bar mode, that the sand was strewn upon a 
board. These orders were either disregarded, 
or so carelessly executed as if they were 
thought not worth regarding; and after fre- 
quent admonitions, and repeated trials made 
without either expectation or wish of succeed- 
ing, the usher at last declared it was impossible 
to teach the boys in that way. 


Dr. Bell, however, was not a man to be 
baffled. He bethought himself of placing the 
alphabet class in charge of a boy on whose 
cleverness and disposition he could rely. 

The lad’s name was John Frisken; he was 
the son of a private soldier, 
had learned his letters in the asylum, and was 
then about eight years old. Dr. Bell laid the 
strongest injunctions upon him to follow his in- 
structions; saying, he should look to him for 
the success of the simple and easy method 
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which was to be pursued, and hold him respon- 
sible for it. What the usher had pronounced to 
be impossible, this lad succeeded in effecting 
without any difficulty. The alphabet was now 
as much better taught, as till then it had been 
worse than any other part of the boys’ studies; 
and Frisken, in consequence, was appointed per- 
manent teacher of that class. 


Without at first realizing the importance 
of the success of his experiment, Dr. Bell 
proceeded to place the classes next above the 
alphabet class in charge of boys selected for 
their aptitude to learn or to teach. He, how- 
ever, gave to 


Frisken the charge of superintending both the 
assistants and their classes, because of his ex- 
perience, and the readiness with which he ap- 
prehended and executed whatever was required 
from him. This talent indeed the lad possessed 
in such perfection, that Dr. Bell did not hesitate 
to throw upon him the entire responsibility of 
this part of the school. The same improvement 
was now manifested in these classes as had 
taken place in teaching the alphabet. 

The experiment which, from necessity, had 
been tried at first with one class, was system- 
atically extended to all the others in progres- 
sidn; and what is most important with scholas- 
tic improvement, moral improvement, not less 
in consequence of the system, is said to have 
kept pace. The boys were rendered in- 
offensive toward others, and among themselves; 
and gentle preventive discipline made them, in 
its sure consequences, contented and happy. A 
boy was appointed over each class to marshal 
them when they went to church or walked out, 
and to see that they duly performed the opera- 
tions of combing and washing themselves. Ten 
boys were appointed daily to clean the school- 
rooms, and wait upon the others at their meals. 
Twice a week during the monsoon season, they 
were marched by an usher to the tank, and 
there they bathed by classes. As to any pur- 
poses of instruction. the master and ushers were 
now virtually superseded. 


Bell left India in 1796; and for the re- 
maining thirty-six years of his life devoted 
himself to the spread of his system in the 
British Isles. In 1811 a “ National Institu- 
tion” for education on his lines was estab- 
lished in London; and thence the system 
radiated into the provinces. Bell was as suc- 
cessful financially as he was professionally. 
It is estimated that “he took away from 
India £25,935 16s. 5d.”; and when he died 
(1832) he bequeathed £50,000 for the foun- 
dation of a “ Madras College” at St. An- 
drews, and a like sum for the establishment 
of similar “ Madras schools” in Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and several other large towns in 
Scotland. 
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NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH. 


NEW MONEY FOR THE “INDUSTRIALS.” 


ONE brief way to express the financial 
difference between 1909 and 1908 is 
in the figures that show “ new capital.” 
Four dollars of capital have so far been 
handed to the leading industrial companies 
(not including railroads) this year for every 
one last year. In the month of May the 
proportion was five to one. It is not nec- 
essary to wait for the full tide of the spend- 
ing of this money for building, supplies, 
wages, advertising, and so on,-to know that 
it spells confidence and more business. 


Bonds, stocks, and notes sold by 
manufacturing and other indus- 
trial corporations during the first 
five months (1909) $172,631,600 
Ditto (1908) 46,534,500 


Here are the companies that secured this 
new capital,—manufacturing, mining, trad- 
ing, light, heat, and power-producing, and 
in the ‘“ public service ”: 


Swift. Arlington Mills. 

U. S. Sugar & Land. Union Oil (Calif.). 
American Ice. Lake Superior Corp. 
United Coal, Pitts. Lake Sup. Iron & Steel. 
Lackawanna Steel. Corn Products. 
Procter & Gamble. American Cork. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Union Bag & Paper. 
Nipe Bay (sugar). Cudahy Packing. 
American Woolen. Consolidation Coal. 
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Youngst’n Sheet & Tube. Armour. 
Mergenthaler Linotype. DominionIron& Steel. 
Phelps, Dodge. Swift. 


Burns (meat packers): 
New River (coal). 
United Dry Goods. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel. 
Isab. Connellsville Coke. 
Amer. Type Founders. 


Railroads and industrials put together ob- 
tained, during the first five months of this 
year, $747,445,980. By the time this maga- 
zine is issued the grand total is expected to 
be a billion dollars. 

Here is America’s part of a world move- 
ment. Through the English Stock Ex- 
change money is placed every week in enter- 
prises from “ Borneo Rubber ” to “ Mexican 
Railways” and “ Russian Governments.” 
And the grand total for London up to June 
5 is about $534,000,000. The highest pre- 
vious record for the corresponding period 
was in 1905,—about $475,000,000. 


New incorporations are breaking the rec- 
ord. In New York State alone they have 
been at the rate of 12,000 a year. The high- 
est previous record was 7700. 


THE FLOORWALKER AND THE CLERGYMAN. 
LTHOUGH the end of the clash be- 


tween “‘common people” and “ cor- 
porations ” may not be exactly at hand, still 
some of its probable features may be prophe- 
sied. ‘To the point are the attitudes of two 
investors on two events of last month. One 
was buying,—the other selling,—because of 
“ publicity ” or its absence. 

A superintendent of a big department 
store: “ The firm has just gone into the dry 
goods combine, whose preferred stock is ad- 
vertised in the newspapers. I know some- 
thing about this business, and I think this 
stock is a good investment for part of my 
savings. It will pay me more than 6 per 
cent. And the detailed figures announced 
by the president of the holding company are 
enough to show me that the proposition has 
a good chance.” 

A clergyman in Boston: “I have decided 
to sell my Sugar stock, though it has been 
among my holdings for a great many years. 
I now realize some of the evil effects of the 
policy of secrecy for corporations.” The 
company had been called on for several mil- 
lions in cash within a few weeks by the 
United States Government in settlement of 
fraudulent weighings and by a would-be 
rival whose business it had been throttling. 
It had for years refused to publish intelli- 
gent statements of its business. Even though 
in that respect a change had lately been an- 
nounced, the clergyman did not care to re- 
ceive dividends perhaps obtained by improper 
methods. 

This year has seen several new opportuni- 
ties for the investor who wants the facts in 
the case. The largest single industrial bor- 
rower mentioned above,—the big Armour 
packing company,—in connection with the 
sale of part of $50,000,000 new bonds _ is- 
sued its first public statement of earnings, 
averaged over the past eleven years, and very 
good earnings they were. 
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It may be many years before each of the 
unruly States passes a law as efficient as that 
of England. There any corporation offer- 
ing shares, bonds, or notes to citizens is held 
for the fullest details of its affairs, on the 
ground that those citizens have granted to 
the managers of the business, through articles 
of incorporation, immunity from suits against 
themselves personally, or ee estates, on cor- 
poration affairs. 

Such poetic justice may hardly avail to 
bring all the American companies into line, 
as much ag another reason,—that they in- 
creasingly “need the money” of the public 
and that the public is learning, more and 
more, not to give that money without sworn 
and satisfactory details,—since there are al- 
ready plenty of prosperous enterprises that 
are willing to work in the light. Here is the 
practical, immediate lesson for the individual : 
Don’t invest without ihe facts. 


*‘APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION.” 


[X the bitter fight against the regulation 
and illumination of corporate affairs by 
commission, an unusual chapter began last 
month. A public body,—the Board of Esti- 
mate of New York City, i 
another public body,—the Public Service 
Commission of the First District of New 
York State,—before the courts. The ques- 
tion was whether a certain company should 
have a franchise to run street cars over the 
new “‘ Queensboro” East River Bridge. 

The press at large has not felt that the 
New York Public Service bodies have been 
obstructive as mtich as helpful. 

And one variety of regulation has already 
proved a self-confessed benefit to the regu- 
lated. Just as the protection afforded con- 
sumers by the Food and Drugs Act is re- 
ferred to in the advertisements of proprietary 
funds, etc., so one may read in different 
bankers’ circulars, recently advertising the 
merits of the bonds of some street railway, 
lighting, or other public utility company, 
that past earnings have shown more than 
enough to pay interest, and that “ further 
bonds can be issued only with the consent 
and approval of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the District of the State of 
New York.” 

This means that some day such companies 
everywhere will be actually asking for such 
regulation. “They will need it to make their 
bonds salable in competition with those from 
States like New York and Massachusetts. 
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IMPORTANT BANKING ALLIANCES. 


SOME of the most experienced financiers 

abroad are still rubbing their eyes at the 
quickness of American industrial recovery. 
The London Economist and Statist and simi- 
lar journals in Frankfort, Paris, and Rome 
consider it a matter for editorial comment 
nearly every week. One feature assisting 
“natural resources’ and “ hopeful tempera- 
ment” has not yet been widely commented 
upon. ‘That is the widening co-operation be- 
tween financial interests often opposed in the 
past, with its widening of the American man- 
ufacturer’s foreign market. 

On the 17th of last month it was learned 
that the Department of State at Washing- 
ton had materially aided “a powerful and 
responsible American financial group” in 
their successful fight to join with a group 
of European bankers in the purchase of $27,- 
500,000 new Chinese bonds. Much the same 
people were interested in a project for a 
Pan-American bank, which would do much 
to promote commercial connections with Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Composing the Chinese syndicate were 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
National City Bank of New York, and the 
First National’ Bank. ‘The firms and banks 
interested in the Pan-American plan were 
the National City Bank, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Speyer & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
others. And last month also $24,000,000 
was raised for the Mexican Railways by a 
group of underwriting houses not usually as- 
sociated,— Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and Hallgar- 
ten & Co. Very diverse railroad and other 
enterprises are represented above. 


The meaning of “ American money 
abroad” is wider than possible profits to 
the participants. In China, for instance, 


Willard Straight, former United States Con- 
sul-General at Mukden, is examining for 
the syndicate not only the particular “ loan ” 
in question, but the opportunities for the 
investment of American capital in Chinese 
railroad and other enterprises and for the 
American manufacturer and trader. The 
hold of Continental business men on the 
Oriental customer hangs essentially on the 
interest taken in Oriental enterprise by con- 
certed groups of French, English, and Ger- 
man bankers. 

The “Chinese Syndicate,” for example, 
was making it a condition that one-fourth 
the engineers of the railroad to be built from 
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the new loan should be Americans;,and that 
American machinery and supplies should be 
duly represented. 


AT LEAST AN AVERAGE CROP. 


J ULY is the critical crop month. An acci- 

dent like hot winds over the corn belt 
has often defeated the keenest business cal- 
culations. How much a fraction of a “ crop 
per cent.” means to the country’s trade can 
be figured from the estimated total wealth to 
come-out of the ground this year,—eight bil- 
lion dollars or more. 

The only “banner crop” for 1909 will 
be corn. If the estimate of three billion bush- 
els is reached, here alone is the stupendous 
sum of $2,000,000,000 for the American 
farmer. 

Cotton, the backbone of our export trade 
(two-thirds of it is sent abroad), seems better 
than expected. The first Government re- 
port of the season appeared June 4 and was 
interpreted as indicating some thirteen mil- 
lion bales,—about the average,—although 
the acreage was 4.4 per cent. less than last 
year. 

Wheats, oats, and barley combined will 
be the largest within five years, according 
to the Government figures of June. The 
actual acreage of wheat will be the lowest 
but one in that period, but the yield is 
counted at the highest but one, with prices 
bringing the farmer an average of perhaps 
98 cents a bushel,—since the outlook is for 
a shortage in other wheat growing countries. 
The winter and spring crops may add up to 
$690,000,000 in wheat alone (farm prices). 








MORE DEMAND FOR “ CASH.”’ 
RUSTWORTHY foreign observers, 


discussing gold exchanges between the 
nations last month, referred to the “ active 
demand for money in the States next au- 
tumn ” very confidently. 

“Cheap money ”’ is less of a blessing than 
it sounds. When a speculator can borrow at 
2 per cent. the funds that will enable him 
to “carry” stocks he cannot pay for,—yield- 
ing 4 or 5 or 6 per cent.,—he is obviously 
tempted along a path that means danger, not 
only to himself, but to others. The sensa- 
tional campaign in wheat would have been 
more dificult to engineer had not the banks 
been crowded with funds to be loaned on 
almost anything at almost any price. And, 
of course, money at 2 per cent. in the bank 
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is an eyesore to the man who would rather 
have it at 6 per cent. in his business,—if he 
dared. 

During last month, of course, as in most 
Junes, rates had to be advanced by the banks 
in view of the $200,000,000 or so of cash 
needed July 1 to pay dividends and interest 
to holders of American stocks and bonds. It 
is hard to see how “time money” can go 
much lower this'summer. Practically the 
lowest ever recorded for six months’ commer- 
cial bills is the 314 per cent. basis, which was 
obtaining in New York the second week of 
June. 

Even at this small profit the loans of the 
national banks are at their highest in history. 
And “new money,” or bank notes, is being 
created at the rate of $12,000,000 a month. 
New corporations are borrowing enormously. 
Last month New York City took $40,000,- 
ooo in one loan. The Government will prob- 
ably ask many millions for the Panama canal 
this summer. Meanwhile the shipments of 
gold, the only international basis for money, 
continue. 

With a crop a little above the average, 
and bringing nearly famine prices, there will 
be a record-breaking sum needed to move the 
wheat and corn and cotton. 

The clearest sign is the action of the can- 
niest bankers themselves, here and abroad. 
They prefer to lend money on short time. 


THE POOR MAN’S BANK. 
W HETHER “poor people,’—meaning 


that vast majority ,of the popula- 
tion that ought to save some of its money,— 
really need a Government postal savings 
bank or not is a question now being fiercely 
fought. 

In the affirmative is the Republican party 
platform, and also many expert and impar- 
tial public men. There is the American 
Bankers’ Association decidedly in the nega- 
tive. Meanwhile, the “ poor man ” could set- 
tle the question himself by a few minutes’ 
study of what a savings bank is and by his 
refusal to deposit in any bank that does not 
treat savings as trust funds, instead of the or- 
dinary commercial accounts. 

The open facts are that the savings banks 
reporting as such to the Controller of the 
Currency are only 1453.in number. ‘These 
are obviously inadequate to a country with 
nearly ninety million inhabitants. The Bank- 
ers’ Association has recently replied, however, 
with figures to show that there may be added 
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about 15,000 State banks, trust companies, 
private banks, etc., not reporting to the Con- 
troller, together with the savings depart- 
ments of 2011 National banks. Including 
these, the amount of savings grows from 
$3,600,000 to $5,500,000. If there may be 
added the building and Joan associations, 
3459, and the life insurance companies, 827 
in number, the country’s savings can be cal- 
culated at $9,466,411,488,—an average for 
every American man, woman, and child of 
$118, nearly three times what the Control- 
ler’s report would indicate. 


WHAT ALL THESE FIGURES MEAN. 


The trouble with these figures lies in their 
implication that a deposit in anything called 
“ building and loan association,” “ national 
bank,” “‘ State bank,” “trust company” is 
a proper disposition of savings. 

Such institutions are essential to the coun- 
try’s development. ‘Thousands of them may 
be, and a number, known to the writer, ac- 
tually have been run with enough care to 
safeguard hard-earned pennies and dollars. 
But they have got to stand on their personal 
and individual merits. There is nothing in 
their names that carries such a safeguard as 
the words “ savings bank ” over any institu- 
tion empowered to bear that title by the leg- 
islatures of States like New York, New Jer- 
sey, and the New England States, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and a few others. For 
in these States the savings bank is made what 
it ought to be,—a disinterested or “ mutual ” 
institution. 

No savings bank in New York, for in- 
stance, makes money for any one but its de- 
positors. There are no stockholders and 
there are no profits. There is no risky per- 
sonal “ paper ”’ held,—no stocks or speculative 
underwritings. Whatever the bank can earn 
through the purchase of sound railroad and 
municipal bonds, mortgages, and so on per- 
mitted by the rigorous State laws is returned 
to the depositors in the form of interest. 
Last year there was more than $50,000,000 so 
returned ; and less than $5,000,000 was taken 
out for expenses. Of every dollar earned by 
the bank the depositor got more than ninety 
cents! There were no failures in New York 
last year. There have been no failures in 
New York since the passage of the present 
law,—1892. 

Of the 1453 savings institutions, 137 are 
in New York, and every one of these is 
“ mutual.” ¥ 

As soon as voters learn that a gilded sign 
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entitled “ Savings Department,” hung in a 
bank which places its depositors’ money in 
speculative schemes, does not make that 
money one whit safer,—that savings, to quote 
Pierre Jay, banking commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, “ are trust funds and should be in- 
vested accordingly,”— it will not be long be- 
fore prominent and trustworthy men in every 
important community of the United States 
are organizing mutual savings banks. Money 
placed in these banks need not be, even tem- 
porarily, carried away from the district where 
it has been earned,—to cite one objection 
widely urged against the “ postal” plan. 


** WATER BONDS.’’—No. 1. 


ONLY two or three years ago the word 

“irrigation ” suggested Egypt, or some- 
thing else foreign, when spoken in most of 
the Eastern and Middle States and the large 
cities. Outside of certain localities “ irriga- 
tion bonds” were little known. 

How the melting-snow streams of the 
Sierras and the Rockies have been made to 
play Good Fairy to the sun-baked plains of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, and the other 
arid States; how the soil so rich in lime, 
phosphorus, and potash has blossomed _be- 
tween the little ditches radiating from some 
great irrigation reservoir; how last year’s 
desert now produces $300 an acre in straw- 
berries, or $2.50 Rocky Ford cantaloupes, or 
$1000 an acre of choice fruit; how the more 
than $143,000,000 farm products of Colo- 
rado, for instance, are mostly grown on irri- 
gated land,—such reports the magazines have 
recently been spreading. 

Peculiarly interesting, too, is the financial 
side. Irrigation bonds are offered in $100 
and $500, as well as the usual $1000, and by 
the nature of the case, being paid off by the 
farmers’ annual “ water dues,” part of each 
issue comes due every year, usually ten years 
in all. The purchaser can get 5 to 7 per 
cent. on his money. Here are unusual attrac- 
tions. And among the proper kind of irri- 
gation bonds there is also a high record of 
safety. 

First are the municipal irrigation district 
bonds. These are paid by taxes raised 
through the County Treasurer’s office, and 
can be considered just as any other municipal 
obligation. 

The two other classes of corporations are 
those watering private lands and those oper- 
ating under the Carey Act, which for the 
past fifteen years has provided for proper 
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federal and State supervision in reclamation. 

Dealers in the Middle West can furnish 
surprising records of safety for properly se- 
lected bonds even of these two kinds. Firms 
can be found that have dealt in scores of dif- 
ferent issues, from a dozen States, ever since 
the Carey Act was passed,—and which an- 
nounce that no investor through them has 
lost a dollar. 

The problem is not only one of business 
judgment which any successful banker re- 
quires, but also of very complicated ‘‘ water 
rights,” known to few Eastern lawyers. 

With the Carey Act bonds, for instance, 
after the State Engineer, State Land Board, 
and the Secretary of the Interior at Wash- 
ington have approved of the project, the set- 
tler pays 10 per cent. down and then gives a 
mortgage on the water right and on his equity 
in the land to secure the remaining payment. 
It is these contracts which furnish the se- 
curity against the bonds. If correct, and if 
the proposition is a good one, the security 
has been ample. 

When the bond is against lands privately 
owned it is usually a mortgage lien on all of 
the water company’s property, and also on 
the land to be irrigated. A bond can be 
found of $1000 value, for instance, against 
which are deposited farm mortgages to the 
value of $1500, representing money loaned 
on land worth $4500. With a project prop- 
erly planned and conducted, this security 
leaves a wide margin. 

The best bonds of this kind have the ad- 
vantage over the usual farm mortgage with 
similar security that they are guaranteed by 
a large corporation, which must, therefore, 
see that the mortgagor toes the mark; sec- 
ondly, that they are vouched for by some firm 
which has a reputation to care for; and, final- 
ly, that they are only just becoming known 
to the financial centers, and sell lower as a 
class than they may in a few years’ time. 


““WATER BONDS.’’—No. 2. 


66 ATER bond,” in the older and more 

thickly settled sections, usually means 
the obligations of the private corporation op- 
erating the local water works. 

The tendency to-day is for a municipality 
to operate its own water works. The inves- 
tor in a carefully selected water bond, there- 
fore, looks forward to the possibility that 
some day the city will buy his property and 
operate it as a public function, like sewers or 
parks. If the company owning the water 
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works is influential,—especially if it is a con- 
stituent part of a larger holding company, 
not to be done out of its rights by the wrong 
kind of politics—such “taking over” has 
meant very fair treatment for the bond and 
stockholders. 


‘* WATER BONDS.’’—No. 3. 
"THOMAS A. EDISON was recently 


found wondering how our great-grand- 
children would feel if, as the geologists pre- 
dict, they are to face a world without coal. 
Mr. Edison demanded the use of coal only 
for heat and the perfecting of methods for 
harnessing not only water-power but also air- 
power and tide-power. 

What has already been done in the gen- 
erating of electrical power by watertalls is 
particularly interesting to the investor. Here 
is the “hydroelectric”? property,—the basis 
for a third kind of “ water bond.” Only 
within four or five years, since economical in- 
sulation and transmission have been worked 
out, have these enterprises become important. 
They are now springing up rapidly. 

In this country, of course, the lines of 
least resistance are followed,—the sections in 
the West and South farthest away from tide- 
water, coal fields, and cheap steam. 

Running expenses are far below those of 
steam. A striking example is at Niagara 
Falls. Down where the rows of dynamos 
hum out their 10,000 horsepower apiece, the 
visitor may find himself alone except for two 
or three “ oilers”’ or other mechanics. Raw 
material, of course, costs nothing. 

An engineer concerned in the erection of 
more than 300 plants from Norway to South 
Africa, Mr. J. Wharton-Boving, is authority 
for the statement that the expense of main- 
tenance for a water power plant averages only 
one-third that of steam. 

As for the dam and machinery, if they 
are installed and financed by experienced, 
trustworthy people, the proposition, from the 
bondholders’ standpoint, is good. The most 
expensive part of the work,—the tunnel and 
flumes,—are under water and are built of 
concrete for all time. 

Whether at Niagara Falls or in Mexico, 
another advantage accrues to the hydroelec- 
tric plant. It “ makes its own market.”. Fac- 
tories spring up because of the power. ° Illus- 
trating again by Niagara Falls, it is now 
only ten or fifteen years since the place was 
visited by tourists alone. Now it is a manu- 
facturing center. 








EDWARD EVERETT HALE AS MAN 
OF LETTERS. 


R. HALE fully expressed his attitude 
toward literature when he: said, on the 
occasion of his eighty-fifth birthday: 

“In my case my vocation first, second, and 
last is that of a minister of the Gospel. My 
avocation has been literature. I have always 
tried to write on subjects of which I knew 
something, and I have the greatest scorn for 


what is called literature where the writer throws ~ 


himself into the field as a fencing master might 
do, or any soldier of fortune; where the writer 
knows how to write and has nothing to write 
about; where, in short, he has nothing to say. 
But to say what a man has to say, to tell what 
he has seen, that is the real province of litera- 
ture.” 

So completely was Dr. Hale possessed of this 
guiding principle,—that it is the business of the 
writer “to say what he has to say, to tell what 
he has seen,”—that it seems to have been the 
standard by which he made his literary apprais- 
als. We find him dwelling on this thought in 
his estimate of his old friend and fellow author, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, which we reprint on 
page 84 of this Review. Dr. Hale was himself 
a fine example of this theory of literature. In- 
dividuality, virility, vigor—these elements were 
never lacking in what came from his pen. He 
at any rate was no “soldier of fortune” on the 
field of authorship. He wrote only when he had 
something to say, and if he could reach his pub- 
lic he was content. We may well believe that 
the outward form of the message was a second- 
ary consideration to him: In his earlier days 
he made effective use of verse as the vehicle of 
his thought. One of the few successful ballad- 
makers that America has produced, he was ani- 
mated in this form of composition, as in all his 
writing, by an intense patriotism. “ New Eng- 
land’s Chevy Chase” was one of his most popu- 
lar ballads. It voiced the spirit of the American 
Revolution. 

Dr. Hale had a keen interest in history; and 
if he had chosen to make litetature his voca- 
tion, instead of his avocation, it is probable that 
historical studies would have claimed the greater 
part of his time. As it was, there are many 
essays in history and biography to his credit, 
and he did much to popularize such studies, al- 
though his disregard of the minor details of 
historical inquiry made him impatient of some 
of the accepted methods of the school of dry- 
as-dust historians. His “ Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years” is a wonderful series of reminis- 
cences of men and events of national importance. 
The author’s intimate acquaintance with the men 
and women of whom he writes and with the 
timés in which they lived makes his work unique. 
In recent years Dr. Hale employed much of his 
leisure in relating his recollections, and in no 
way could he have given his friends greater 
pleasure. His simple, direct, man-to-man style 
of narration made a vivid impression on the 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


(As he appeared about the time of writing ‘ The 
Man Without a Country.’’) 


reader or hearer, and imparted an interest to his 
reminiscences far beyond the ordinary. 

As a short-story writer Dr. Hale achieved a 
brilliant success long before the modern Ameri- 
can short story, now familiarized by the maga- 
zines, had won recognition. “ The Man Without 
a Country” was written in 1863 to inspire loyal 
sentiment in the North at a critical point in the 
fortunes of the Civil War. It went into many 
editions, was translated into foreign languages 
(only last year a Greek version of it was pub- 
lished), and to-day, forty-six years after its first 
appearance, it is read by thousands of a younger 
generation. Other favorites are “My Double 
and How He Undid Me,” “In His Name,” and 
“Ten Times One Is Ten.” Elsewhere in this 
number something is said of the world-wide in- 
fluence of these stories in the formation of clubs 
among young people for various sorts of altru- 
istic service. 

In the long list of novels, histories, essays, 
short stories, and books of verse which make 
up Dr. Hale’s contribution to literature the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most significant : 

“The Man Without a Country,” “Ten Times 
One Is Ten,” “ Margaret Percival in America,” 
“In His Name,” “Mr. Tangier’s Vacations,” 
“Mrs. Merriman’s Scholars,” “ His Level Best,” 
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“The Ingham Papers,” “Ups and Downs,” 
“Philip Nolan’s’ Friends,’ “Fortunes of 
Rachel,’ “Four and Five,” “Crusoe in New 
York,” “Christmas Eve and Christmas Day,” 
“Christmas in” Narragansett,” “Our Christmas 
in a Palace,” “Sketches in Christian History,” 
“Kansas and Nebraska,” “ What Career?” 
“ Boys’ Heroes,” “ The Story of Massachusetts,” 


“ Sybaris and Other Homes,” “ For Fifty Years,” 
“A New England Boyhood,’ “ Chautauquan 
History of the United States,” “If Jesus Came 
to Boston,” “ Memories of a‘ Hundred Years,” 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” “We the People,” 
“ New England Ballads,” “ Prayers in the United 
States Senate,” and “Foundation of the Re- 
public.” 





MEREDITH AND HIS MESSAGE. 


T may be said without exaggeration that for 
nearly a generation the late George Mere- 
dith dominated the world of English letters. 

He was as truly the last of the Victorian mas- 
ters of fiction as Swinburne was the last of the 
Victorian poets. 

Passing away at the age of eighty-one, the 
novelist may be said 
to have spent half a 


ing or baffled readers, his unforgivable iniquity. 
The Meredithean style! What anathemas have 
not been visited upon it, what contemptuous 
derision has it not withstood! Now there is not 
the slightest doubt that Meredith is often diffi- 
cult of approach. He is at times cryptic, for- 
bidding, obscure; and he seldom writes ‘ smooth’ 

prose. But it should 

be said with equal 





century in attempt- 
ing to demonstrate 
to the readers of 
English fiction that 
what count in au- 
thorship are: first, 
philosophy and ideal- 
ism, and only second 
the art of the novel- 
ist. An appreciative 
sketch of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s career,—a par- 
ticularly quiet and 
leisurely career,—was 
printed in this maga- 
zine in February of 
last year, apropos of 
the novelist’s attain- 
ment of his eightieth 
birthday. To this we 
refer our readers for 
the details of his lit- 
erary development. 
In all, George Mere- 
dith published about 
twenty-five books in 





frankness that he de- 
mands of his read- 
ers an alertness, nim- 
bleness, and _ swift- 
ness of _ intelligence 
that will at least 
meet half-way his 
own prodigious agil- 
ity; and for these 
the reward is im- 
mediate and abund- 
ant. His sentences, 
like Mrs. Mount- 
stuart Jenkinson’s, 
are ‘flung out to be 
apprehended, not dis- 
sected.’ The art of 
the pen, he makes 
Diana say, ‘is to 
rouse the _ inward 
vision, instead of la- 
boring with a drop- 
scene brush, as if it 
were to the eye 
. . . that is why 
the poets, who spring 
imagination with a 








prose and verse, and 
in these he has taken 


such a grip on the GEORGE MEREDITH AT SIXTY. 


life of his time as 

few authors in any 

age have been able to do. It was Meredith’s 
prime distinction that he was able to blend so 
perfectly the activities of the artist and the seer. 
Characterizing his literary temper and style, Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman, writing in Harper’s Weekly, 
says that they were marked by largeness, se- 
renity, and penetration of spiritual outlook. To 
quote: 

“A profound and most subtle comprehension 
of character, an uncanny precision and vividness 
in the exposition of human complexities, a deep 
and lovely sense of romance, a bewildering, 
darting, tireless wit,—these are outstanding 
traits of his writing as a fictionist. But the 
chief excellence of his art resides in the mar- 
velous expressional power of the instrument 
which served his ends. Therein consisted at 
once his supreme distinction and, for his unwill- 





word or phrase, paint 
lasting pictures.’ ” 
Mr. Meredith’s first 
book was a volume of 
poems, published in 1851. It did not cause any 
great stir in the literary world, and he seems 
to have abandoned verse for a time thereafter, 
for it was eleven years before his second poet- 
ical offering to the world appeared. But he 
had been busy in the field of fiction. In 1856 he 
published “The Shaving of Shagpat: An Ara- 
bian Entertainment,” a strange Oriental ex- 
travaganza filled with an exuberant fancy. In 
1857 appeared “Farina,” a graceful little love 
tale of medieval Cologne. The real beginning 
of Mr. Meredith’s career as a novelist, however, 
was the publication of “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel: A History of a Father and Son,” in 
1859. Here was a book which showed that a 
new master had entered the field of English 
fiction. It disclosed a mature mind and a prac- 
ticed hand. It was perhaps the most powerful 
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and at the same time the most artistic English 
novel of its generation. Its appeal is as fresh 
and powerful to the reader of to-day. 

In 1861 Mr. Meredith published “ Evan Har- 
rington,” his second novel, which is in every 
phase of it a remarkable contrast to “ The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel.” The printing of 
“Modern Love and Other Poems” in 1862 sig- 
naled an author as original and remarkable as 
a poet as he had already shown himself to be as 
a novelist. His third novel, “Emilia in Eng- 
land,” appeared in 1864. He afterward changed 
its title to “Sandra Belloni” (from the name 
of its heroine—Emilia Alessandra Beiloni). 
This was followed by “Rhoda Fleming” in 1865; 
“Vittoria” (a sequel to “Sandra Belloni”) in 
1867; “The Adventures of Harry Richmond” 
in 1871; “ Beauchamp’s Career” in 1876; “ The 
Egoist” in 1879; “ The Tragic Comedians” in 
1880. A third volume of verse, “ Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” came in 1883; the 


novel “ Diana of the Crossways” in 1885; “ Bal- 
lads and Poems of Tragic Life” in 1887; “A 
Reading of Earth,” more poems, in 1888; “ One 
of Our Conquerors” in 1890; “Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta” in 1894, and “ The Amazing 
Marriage,” last of the novels, in 1895. In 1895 
also were gathered into one volume three novel- 
ettes: “The Tale of Chloe,” “ The House on the 
Beach,” and “The Case of General Ople and 
Lady Camper,” which originally had appeared 
in the New Quarterly Magazine in 1877 and 
1879 and had been published serially by the 
New York Sun in 1890. In 1897 was published 
in a thin little duodecimo “ An Essay on Com- 
edy and the Uses of the Comic. Spirit,” a lec- 
ture delivered at the London Institution twenty 
years before and first printed in the New Quar- 
terly Magazine for April, 1877. “Odes in Con- 
tribution to the Song of French History” ap- 
peared in 1898 and “A Reading of Life, with 
Other Poems,” in rgot. 
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RECENT VOLUMES OF POETRY. 


So used has the reading public become, par- 
ticularly in this country, to regarding works of 
fiction and serious discussion and description as 
the only “ books worth while ” that it takes some 
very unusual occurrence to call public attention 
to the “state of poetry.” The past few weeks 
have partially succeeded in making the English- 
speaking public remember that poets did and 
some still do exist. The peaceful death of Swin- 
burne, closely followed by the suicide of John 
Davidson and the reported relegation to an in- 
sane asylum of Arthur Symons aroused con- 
siderble literary discussion in England. “ Fleet 
Street, and Other Poems,” which is probably 
the last work of Davidson, is to be published 
soon. The volume is a callection of verses deal- 
ing with crowds, movements, and wanderers. As 
for this country, while the rather troubled 
course of literature has not been much in- 
fluenced by verse, there have appeared during 
the past few weeks a few, just a handful, of 
little volumes of poetry which are worthy of 
mention. 

Some months ago we made brief reference 
to the publication of the complete poetic works 
of Richard Watson Gilder. William Dean 
Howells, who is of Mr. Gilder’s day and gen- 
eration, has given us an exquisite poem which, 
while neither rhyme nor strictly blank verse, is 
of the real Victorian flavor. It is entitled “ The 
Mother and the Father,”’* and it gives in sim- 
ple, direct, delicately intuitive sentences a de- 
scription of the three momentous hours in the 
story of a wife and husband; the birth of their 
child, the hour of her marriage, and the hour 
of her death. The range of joy and sorrow in 
these dramatic passages is set forth in Mr. How- 
ells’ own masterly way. 

One of the surest of the minor American 
poets, we think, is Charles Buxton Going, whose 
verse has appeared with much frequency in the 


1The Mother and “i By W. D. Howells. 
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magazines during the past decade. In his col- 
lection entitled “Star-Glow and Song”? there’ 
is a good deal of lyric and dramatic fervor. 

Much of the sureness of touch and philosophic 
insight which makes Maurice Hewlett the lineal 
successor of Meredith appears in the little vol- 
ume of idylls and 
songs: “ Artemision.” * 
These verses, we are 
told, are not new, but 
are “now first col- 
lected.” 

The translation of 
the dramatic poem 
“The Tragedy of 
Man,’* by the Hun- 
garian poet Imre 
Madach, by William N. 
Loew has been both 
praised and condemned 
by the literary critics, 
according as the 
thought of the original 
or the style of the 
translation were chiefly 
regarded. Thenre is not, it must be confessed, 
much poetry in the English version, but a 
perusal of even a portion of this great poem is 
worth while for its demonstration of the in- 
tellect and genius of the Hungarian people. 

“High seriousness” and “fine quality” have 
been said to be the chief characteristics of Edith 
Wharton’s novels. These also apply to her re- 
cently issued collection of verse, entitled “ Ar- 
temis to Acteon,’°—without, however, very 
much emotional appeal. 

A drama of Damascus and the mountains of 
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Assyria in the year 1850 B C., with some evi- 
dences of fine psychological insight and some 
haunting poetry,—these are whi it make Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s latest poem, “ The House of 
Rimmon,” * attractive, even fascinating, reading. 

Volumes of the thorough, scholarly “ Cam- 
bridge Edition”* of the English poets come 
with regularity from the Riverside Press. The 
poetical works of John Dryden is the latest in 
the series. The text, which has been edited by 
Dr George R. Noyes (Harvard), includes all 
of Dryden’s undoubted work except his dramas. 
There is a frontispiece portrait of the poet and 
the usual helpful biographical matter and appen- 
dices. 

Among the other single poems or collections 
of verse we have receiv ed for notice during the 
past few weeks are: “ Poems of Progress and 
New Thought Pastels,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
(Hammond, Ind.: W. B. Conkley Company) ; 
“The Rubaiyat of Bridge,” by Carolyn Wells 
(Harpers) ; and “ The Victory,” by Annah Rob- 
inson Watson, published by the author at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

A FEW OF THE LATEST NOVELS. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel, “ Mar- 
riage a la Mode,’* will be a distinct disappoint- 
ment to the readers of her other stories. It is 
really much more a “tract” than a novel, in 
which the denunciation of American laxity in 
the matter of marriage and divorce is the main 
theme and the narrative distinctly subordinate. 
Daphne Floyd, a beautiful, wealthy, self-con- 
fident, proud, and at times fascinating, Ameri- 
can girl of mixed foreign ancestry, marries 
Roger Barnes, an Englishman of Apollo- like 
attractions, and is afterwards separated from 
him because of “incompatibility of temper.” 
The story is, in fact, a rather slow-moving dis- 
cussion of some of the 
fundamental differences 
between American and 
English character and 
social customs. Although 
the citizen of these 
United States cannot 
deny the justice of Mrs. 
Ward’s strictures upon 
our divorce laws, it is 
somehow impossible to 
avoid a feeling that the 
writer has been more 
than a little unfair and 
unsympathetic in her en- 
tire attitude as set forth 
in this book toward Amer- 
ican life and customs. 

There is an impressive, entertainingly put 
warning in Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley’s lat- 
est novel, “The Glass House,”* to American 
women who contemplate pursuing literature. 
Edith Loomis, a thoroughly happy wife and 
mother, is prevailed upon, one unfortunate day, 
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to attempt to resume a career begun at college . 


as a writer for the magazines. In trying to 
combine the occupations of mother, housewife, 
and author she becomes the center of a num- 
ber of touching and amusing scenes. “The 
Glass House” is a sympathetic novel, one of 
the best, in our opin- 
ion, that Mrs. Kingsley 
has written. 

The love and adven- 
ture stories by Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers 
are always entertain- 
ing. “The Special 
Messenger ”’® is a stir- 
ring tale of the Civil 
War, maintaining the 
author’s high level of 
narrative power. The 
story consists of a se- 
ries of episodes all con- 
cerned with the work 
of a very lovable and 

FLORENCE MORSE lovely young woman 

KINGSLEY. as a special messenger 
or spy in the service of 
the Union army. 

If Mr. Lloyd Osbourne intended to combine 
in one character the widely divergent types of 
the faithful wife and heartless coquette he has 
not succeeded, at least to the satisfaction of 
the average reader, in his novel, “ Infatua- 
tion.”*° Phyllis Ladd is really two persons in 
Mr. Osbourne’ s literary hands, and neither per- 
son is very convincing. There are some ad- 
mirable portions of this story, which has a 
somewhat worn plot, but occasionally it would 
seem that the author has tried to sail nearer to 
the “shores of impurity” than was very neces- 
sary or artistic. 

More than twenty years ago the reading pub- 
lic in England and America “ discovered ” 





Rider Haggard, the author of “King Solo- | 


mon’s Mines” and “She.” It was he who first 
made familiar to the civilized world some of 
the strange lore of primitive Africa. From 
that day to this he has written a great deal, 
but the public persists in refusing to take him 
seriously save as an interpreter of African 
folk tales. His new story, “ The Lady of the 
Heavens,”* is woven around the personality of 
a white girl, the daughter of an English mis- 
sionary in Zululand. Her parents having been 
murdered by a native chief, this girl went mad 
and cursed the tribe. She was then sold to a 
dwarf people in the interior. Her adventures 
make up the substance of this weird tale. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer has written a 
most interesting history of the City of New 
York in the seventeenth century. Of the two 
volumes, the first is devoted entirely to the 
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Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam and the 
second to the history of New York under the 
Stuarts. It is a curious fact that but little se- 
rious study has been 
given by Americans to 
the records of the 
Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam. Most of 
us have been content 
with the humorous ac- 
count given by Wash- 
ington Irving in his 
“ Knickerbocker Hiss - 
tory.” There would 
have been no harm in 
this had we been fa- 
miliar with the genuine 
history of New Am- 
sterdam, but it certainly 
is unfortunate that a 
book written merely as a jest has given genera- 
tions of readers almost their only conception of 
New York's humble beginnings. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s illuminating work should go far to coun- 
teract such misconceptions as have been per- 
petuated from Irving’s day to this. While these 
two volumes are complete in themselves, it is 
the author’s purpose to follow them with others 
which will cover the later colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods. 

The increasing consciousness of imperial 
unity is one of the strongest evidences that 
3ritain realizes the position she occupies in the 
world as an object of the envy and hostility of 
other pations. Publications, periodical and in 
book form, in many thousands of copies, come 
from British presses every year with the sole 
object of intensifying this idea of imperial unity. 
Among the most ambitious of these on syste- 
matic plan are the publications of the League 
of the Empire. This organization has recently 
brought out a work attempting to give in a 
purely expository, informational way all the 
facts about the “past, present, and future of 
the British Empire.”* This volume, which 
claims to have a primarily educational purpose, 
seems to be very thoroughly done, and the spirit 
maintained throughout is calm and fair. Col. 
George F. Denison’s reminiscences, which the 
Macmillans have brought out under the title of 
“The Struggle for Imperial Unity,”? are more 
argumentative in character. Colonel Denison is 
president of the British Empire League in 
Canada. 

Great literary men do not as a rule reveal 
themselves in the best of lights through their 
love letters. Some of the tender courtship 
epistles of poets and novelists are, of course, 
the most artistic and dignifiedly beautiful writ- 
ings of which we have any knowledge. As a 
rule, however, in sending their love messages 
the great men appear to have relied, if they 
thought of the matter at all, too much upon the 
assumption that these letters would always re- 
main hidden from public view. The general 
reader is impressed with the truth of these 
preliminary remarks after perusing even a small 
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portion of the collection of “Love Letters of 
Famous Poets and Novelists,” * in which Lionel 
Strachey and Walter Littlefield have included 
some 170 epistles selected from the authentic 
correspondence 6f seventeen literary celebrities 
with their spouses, sweethearts, or more secret 
inamoratas. The letter writers include Byron, 
Hugo, Pope, Burns, Schiller, Lytton, Keats, 
Goethe, Poe, Balzac, George Sand, Scott, 
Lamartine, and Mérimee. 


The Italian historian, Prof. Guglielmo Fer- 
rero, whose monumental history, * The Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome,” has already been 
noticed in these pages, made an extended tour 
last year of the North and South American 
continents, delivering lectures before learned 
bodies and in the large cities. Americans will 
remember with particular interest his ad- 
dresses (most of them forming the Lowell lec- 
tures of 1908) on “ The Theory of Corruption 
in Roman History,” “ The Legend of Antony 
and Cleopatra,” and “ Wine in Roman History.” 
He has now remodeled these lectures into con- 
secutive form, adding material to form addi- 
tional papers on “ Nero,’ “ Julia and Tiberias,” 
“The Social Development of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ and “Roman History and Modern Edu- 
cation.” These ‘make up the book just pub- 
lished, entitled “Characters and Events of 
Roman History from Cesar to Nero.”* The 
translation is by Frances Lance Ferrero and is 
very smoothly done. 


A continuation of the late Jeremiah Curtin’s 
work, “ The Mongols,” °® already noticed in these 
pages, has come from the press of Little, Brown. 
It is entitled “The Mongols in Russia,’ and 
takes up the story of the domination of this race 
in Russia after their expulsion from China by 
the founders of the Ming dynasty. In this vol- 
ume Mr. Curtin has described the Mongol in- 
vasion of Russia, their breaking down of the 
Russian defense, and their crushing of Russian 
opposition until the year 1505, when the Horde 
was broken up by the combined might of the 
west. An introductory note: declares that in its 
preparation Mr. Curtin made four journeys to 
Russia and one to the Orient, the latter to study 
the chronicles of Persia and China. 


An eminently successful biography,—a literary 
biography, the author calls it,—of “ John Keats” ® 
(Houghton, Mifflin),—has just been completed 
by Albert E. Hancock, professor of English at 
Haverford College. Professor Hancock is thor- 
oughly well informed, fully conversant with all 
the latest scholarship pertaining to Keats, and 
he writes with vivacity and enthusiasm. He has 
endeavored, he tells us in his preface, to select 
the significant moments in the poet’s life and 
“make him live, in a world of good cheer and 
vexation, as a vivid reality.’ The place of the 
poet in the social and political development of 
his day is graphically indicated. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The curiosity of the West upon the subject 
of the manner of life of the ladies of the Turk- 
ish harem is equaled only by its ignorance of 
the subject. Now comes Mrs. Kenneth Brown, 
who writes under her maiden name, Demetra 
Vaka,'—for she is a Greek born in Constanti- 
nople,—and descibes to us the polygamous life 
of the Turkish woman as it impressed her after 
some years spent in monogamic America. There 
are ten chapters, giving as many typical incidents 
in the life of modern Turkish women, each epi- 
sode said to be founded on fact and true in 
every detail. Two things impress the reader 
of this volume,—the first is a feeling of sur- 
prise that these Oriental women appear to be 
fairly happy and the second is the literary and 
poetic skill with which this writer has depicted 
the family life of Constantinople and rural 
Turkey. 

Gen. A. W. Greely is one of the few Ameri- 
cans qualified by virtue of personal experience 
and observation to write authoritatively concern- 
ing the Territory of Alaska” Dr. Alfred H. 
Brooks, of the Geological Survey, who contrib- 
utes to this number of the Review oF REvIEWS 
an article on the Alaska of to-day, is another 
of this small group of American travelers and 
explorers. It was under General Greely’s super- 
vision that the Alaskan military telegraph sys- 
tem, over 4000 miles in length, was built. Three 
times he has traversed the whole Yukon Valley, 
has twice visited Fairbanks and Prince William 
Sound, and has made three visits to Nome. The 
handbook of Alaska and its resources that Gen- 
eral Greely has prepared is a work that has long 
been needed, and any one who has attempted to 
gather from divers sources the existing data 
regarding that country has learned to appreciate 
that need. Moreover, the Alaska of to-day, as 
the reader of Dr. Brooks’ article will quickly 
discover, is a wholly different country from the 
Alaska of even one decade ago, and there is no 
book in print that so fully summarizes the latest 
facts regarding that wonderful country as does 
General Greely’s handbook. 

In the series devoted to American waterways 
Prof. William Denison Lyman has written an 
entertaining history and description of the 
Columbia River.’ It is appropriate that this 
work should appear at a time when the scenic 
features of our far Northwest are attracting 
more than usual attention. The author has spent 
a great part of his life in the region of which 
he writes, his father and mother having been 
pioneers of 1849. Those parts of the States of 
Oregon and Washington drained by the Colum- 
bia River have had a history by no means lack- 
ing in the elements of romance, while the mar- 
velous development of recent years affords suffi- 
cient reason for attempting a historical survey 
of this kind, and among the remarkable features 
of the Pacific Coast none is more worthy of de- 
scription than the majestic Columbia River. We 
advise all visitors to the Seattle fair to familiar- 
ize themselves with Mr. Lyman’s book. 
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ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


In view of the current interest in questions of 
public finance, notably the tariff and the income 
tax, not to speak of those problems of corpora- 
tion taxation that are always with us, it is for- 
tunate that so many scholarly books dealing with 
these matters are just now coming from the 
press. For a thoughtful discussion of the whole 
subject of taxation the reader will do well to 
consult the new volume by David MacGregor 
Means, entitled “ The Methods of Taxation.” * 
This analysis is based on legal rather than eco- 
nomic principles. That is to say, the author un- 
dertakes to test the various forms of taxation 
by principles of justice which are recognized by 
the courts. Naturally the conclusions that he 
reaches are distimctly unfavorable to our pres- 
ent methods of taxation, particularly those 
which depend for their operation on self-assess- 
ment by the taxpayer. 

A clever and interesting exposition of the sin- 
gle tax is given by C. B. Fillebrown, president 
of the Massachusetts Single Tax League, in a 
little book which he calls “ The A B C of Taxa- 
tion.”° To make his points the more clear, Mr. 
Fillebrown gives object-lessons from actual ex- 
perience in the city of Boston, his objects being 
to show that an absurd ratio exists between the 
values of land and buildings, and to give a dem- 
onstration of the possible application of the sin- 
gle-tax principle to important Boston thorough- 
fares. 

The widespread interest in the subject of per- 
sonal insurance has led to a somewhat careful 
study of the systems of workingmen’s _insur- 
ance and old-age pensions in Continental Europe. 
For an accurate survey of these systems we are 
indebted to Mr. Frank W. Lewis, whose book, 
“State Insurance, a Social and _ Industrial 
Need,’ *® analyzes the most important laws now 
in force throughout the world, and tabulates the 
essential data. Until recently this subject has 
received comparatively little attention in the 
United States, but the discussion of corporation 
liabilty for accidents has directed our thought 
to the function and duty of the State in the 
premises. 

Prof. James Q. Dealey, of Brown University, 
has written a useful textbook on “The Devel- 
opment of the State.”* It is indicative of the 
changed conditions in American political life 
that certain of the topics very properly discussed 
by Professor Dealey in this book would not have 
been thought of twenty years ago as having any 
place in a textbook of the science of govern- 
ment. For example, the direct primary, the ref- 
erendum and initiative, and the various political 
innovations of New Zealand are described, and 
throughout the book there is a noteworthy ten- 
dency to tell how the various departments of 
government actually do their work, rather than 
to confine the attention to paper constitutions. 

Such a tendency is even more marked in Pro- 
fessor Jenks’ volume of Columbia University 
lectures on “ Principles of Politics from the 
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Viewpoint of the American Citizen.”* In these 
lectures Professor Jenks made a distinct effort, 
as he himself says, “to bring into closer touch 
than is usual the work of the scholar and of the 
practical man of affairs.” To this end Professor 
Jenks has secured his material from men en- 
gaged in the practical work of politics and 
from his own experience in the observation of 
political affairs, rather than from books written 
for the most part by men who have not them- 
selves had practical experience. Thus Pro- 
fessor Jenks treats of the principles of poli- 
tics in practical operation, and while the the- 
oretical basis of his lectures is sound.and well- 
considered the real value of his conclusions 
comes from the fact that they have been tested 
in actual life. 

An English essayist, Mr. Graham Wallas, has 
combined a series of discourses on modern polit- 
ical thought and action under the title “ Human 
Nature in Politics.”* This writer’s point of 
view is not unlike that of Professor Jenks. It 
is illustrated in his comment on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
book of essays on “ American Ideals.” He 
thinks this book is useful because when Mr. 


‘Roosevelt thinks about Americans in politics he 


thinks about the politicians whom he has known. 
After reading it, says this writer, “one feels 
that many of the more systematic books on poli- 
tics by American university professors are use- 
less, just because the writers dealt with abstract 
men, formed on assumptions of which they 
were unaware and which they had never tested 
either by experience or by study.” 

The fourth edition of Mr. Charles A. Conant’s 
“History of Modern Banks of Issue”* covers 
important events that have taken place in both 
banking and political history during the twelve 
years that have elapsed since the appearance of 
the first edition. These include, for example, 
the complete reconstruction of the note-issuing 
systems of Switzerland, Sweden, and Mexico, 
and important changes in Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan, and other countries. Mr. Conant 
has also extended his discussion of banking 
development on the side of discount policy and 
on that of the division of profits between the 
bank and the state. Mr. Conant has confined the 
scope of the work to narration, leaving to his 
other work, “The Principles of Money and 
Banking,” the presentation of his views on the 
monetary and banking theory. 

The final report of the Citizens’ Health Com- 
mittee of San Francisco on the eradication of 
plague* from the city should have a wide dis- 
tribution, especially in American seaport cities. 
An account of the remarkable work carried on 
in San Francisco under the direction of officers 
of the United States Marine Hospital Service 
was published in the Review or Reviews for 
November, 1908. The final report now issued 
records one of the most encouraging sanitary 
triumphs of our day. The Citizens’ Committee 
will furnish all foreign consuls and boards of 
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health in all the large cities of the United States 
and foreign countries with copies of this valuable 
report. 

Mr. Rudolf Cronau, a well-informed Ameri- 
can of German birth, gives in the brief compass 
of 134 pages an impressive showing of the vari- 
ous ways in which our national resources have 
been wasted.” Mr. Cronau considers not only 
the waste of our forest, water, soil, and minerals, 
but also of our game, fur, and great marine 
animals, our birds and fishes, and the frightful 
waste of human lives. 

An English geographer, Mr. Vaughan Cornish, 
in a volume entitled “The Panama Canal and 
Its Makers’® gives an impartial account of 
what has been done on the Isthmus, dealing par- 
ticularly with the problems of engineering and 
sanitation and the labor difficulties, and deriving 
from the story certain conclusions as to the 
future of the white race in the tropics. We ob- 
serve that Mr. Cornish is particularly wary in 
his treatment of the lock versus sea-level issue. 

The investigation into the cost of ‘living among 
workingmen’s families’ in New York City, the 
results of which are now published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, had the useful purpose of 
securing data which may form the basis of more 
intelligent efforts on the part of charity and re- 
lief organizations and individuals engaged in 
practical measures to cope with poverty and to 
alleviate distress. The inquiry was conducted 
by an able corps of workers and the conclusions 
now published are worthy of full credence. 

The city of Washington is one of the last 
places where the uninitiated would think of or- 
ganizing a “slumming” expedition.® In the 
main the city’s exterior is fair; the casual visitor 
never learns that almost under the shadow of 
the Capitol’s great dome are festering alleys 
where disease, physical and moral, daily claims 
its victims. Not even in New York are greater 
extremes of social condition to be found side by 
side. The lack of industrial employment makes 
the case of the Washington poor the more hope- 
less. Weare indebted to Mr. Charles F. Weller, 
for seven years the chief executive officer of the 
Washington Associated Charities, for a graphic 
relation of the facts that have been laid bare in 
the course of his official experiences. Mr. Weller 
has himself lived in some of the worst tenements 
that he describes. His effort to do for the na- 
tional capital what Mr. Jacob Riis did many 
years ago for New York had the hearty indorse- 
ment of President Roosevelt. 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell’s comparative study of 
industrial life in England, Germany, and Amer- 
ica has been reduced to a single volume and 
published at a moderate price. This work has 
had a favorable reception in all three countries, 
and since the appearance of the first edition, 
three years ago, it has been honored by a Ger- 
man translation. The three nations of the 
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world which by common consent rank highest 
in industrial efficiency’ are here compared, and 
the deficiencies as well as the successes of each 
are brought into view. A supplementary chap- 
ter makes such additions and corrections as the 
author has found necessary. The work, on the 
whole, has been carefully done and the author 
has shown a disposition to be fair in his meth- 
ods of investigation and in his discussion of 
controverted questions. 

Dr. Devine has written a_ most optimistic 
book? on a topic that in other hands could 
hardly fail to suggest only pessimistic conclu- 
sions. His first-hand study of social conditions 
in New York City has equipped him with an 
understanding of the real causes of misery in 
our modern life, and it has taught him how to 
present those causes in a way calculated to con- 
vince the reader that misery itself will in the 
long run be reduced through the operation of 
the laws of social control. 

Mr. Morris Hillquit, of New York City, is 
one of the acknowledged spokesmen of the 
American Socialist movement. In his new vol- 
ume on “Socialism in Theory and Practice ure 
he summarizes the Socialist philosophy, in its 
bearing on the most important social institu- 
tions and problems of our time and gives a con- 
densed account of the history, methods, and 
achievement of the Socialist movement through- 
out the world. In the first part of his work he 
discusses the Socialist philosophy and move- 
ment, while the second part is devoted to social 
reform movements. . The Socialist cause is pre- 
sented with great ability. 

A translation of Paul Leroy Beaulieu’s work 
on “Collectivism”* has been made by Sir 
Arthur Clay, Bart. The original story has been 
considerably abridged. Most of the principal 
social problems of the day are discussed by the 
eminent French economist, whose conclusions 
are opposed to the modern socialistic propa- 
ganda. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 


The publication of the fourth volume of the 
“Cyclopedia of American Agriculture,” * edited 
by Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, of Cornell, marks 
the completion of a very important contribution 
to the literature of farming and farm-life. 
‘This work differs from most other publications 
in the cyclopedia class in that its material is 
not arranged under an alphabetical system but 
is grouped logically, each topic being considered 
in its relation to others and each volume being 
devoted to a special department of agricultural 
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practice and science. Thus Volume I considers 
farms, climates, and soils, covering a_ general 
survey of the agricultural regions of North 
America and including tillage, farm buildings, 
machinery, treatment of the land, drainage, ir- 
rigation, water supply and removal, treatment 
of the soil, its use and abuse, and generally 
whatever pertains to the selection, planning, 
and equipment of the farm. In view of this 
country’s colonial acquisitions the chapter on 
tropical agriculture is of special interest. The 
second volume is devoted to the subject of 
“Farm Crops,” including such themes as the 
improvement of seed by persistent selection and 
special culture, and the whole subject of dis- 
eases and insect pests that affect farm crops 
and the methods of combating them. Volume 
III is wholly given up to farm animals, the 
various breeds, the place they hold in the farm 
economy, their care, feeding, housing, and gen- 
eral treatment. This includes full discussion 
of the dairy business, the production and han- 
dling of milk and butter. Most interesting of 
all to the general reader is the fourth volume, 
whose sub-title is “The Farm and the Com- 
munity.” This volume is necessarily suggestive’ 
rather than complete or definitive in its treat- 
ment, since this is a field that has heretofore 
been strangely neglected by the sociologist. A 
glance at the contents of this volume impresses 
one with the importance of the human aspects 
of farm problems as contrasted with the purely 
industrial. Indeed, the general impression pro- 
duced by a rapid survey of all four volumes 
enhances one’s respect for the science of agri- 
culture as it has been developed in this country 
and for the intellectual resourcefulness of those 
who have taken the lead in this development, 
notable among whom is the editor of this work. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 


It is understood that the “ New International 
Year Book ”* is to be put on a permanent basis, 
and, as this is the only work of its kind now 
published in the United States, such an out- 
come would be highly desirable. The second 
volume cf the new series, covering the year 
1908, has only recently come from the press. 
It is a résumé of the history, art, science, and 
literatyre of the year, and, while useful in con- 
nection with any of the ’standard cyclopedias, 
it is an independent volume and not merely a 
supplement. Such topics as the federation in 
British South Africa and developments in 
Turkey are clearly summarized, and in the field 
of American politics the Presidential campaign 
is described. In the department of agricul- 
ture most of the articles have been prepared 
by members of the scientific staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. It is to 
be hoped that the publishers will feel encour- 
aged to continue and improve this extremely 
useful publication. 


6 The New International Year Book, —, Pe 
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